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| having thus regularly prepared the materials } 


of compoſition, it remains only to enquirfne 
1 the: various materials may be mutually 
bined into the moſt perfect. ſtructure. 724 Bf pd 4; 
Correſpondent to the art of building idea's into 

„and into reaſoning, muſt be that 
f of framing — i into aſſentence, and ſentences into : 


dicourſe. An art ſo r We call 
Vor. : — = 


LY 
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it, eomflruiiom with the latins, or 53 with the 
; greeks, claims doubtleſs the minuteſt enquiry into 
all the proprieties, nay poſſibilities of combination, 
that can affect every one of the parts of ſpeech. 

Syntax can in any tongue conſiſt but- of concord 


and government; or the mutual agreement of ſuch 
parts as have a natural connexion, and the mutual 


dependance of thoſe that occaſionally act on cach 


other.. i 
Subſtantive and adjeftive being natural] y PPh 


dle (for a thing can no more exiſt without a quality, 
than a quality without a thing) or being indeed, 


like man and wife, but one, muſt, like them too, 
agree. 

Ours happily can 4 but in 8 and 
there only where the adjective alſo ſpecifies number, 
whether in the idea, as do numerals definite and inde- 
finite, or in the ending, as do only the two pronomi- 
nals this and that in theſe and thoſe; if we ſuppoſe 
Barbarity herſelf capable of ſaying one things or a things, 
two thing or ſeveral thing; this things or that things, 
theſe thing or thoſe thing, &c. And ſurely no other 
can ſay what we ſo often ſee as well as hear, age 

tig of things, thoſe fort of things, &c. _ 
Vet is one things or that things no more barkgrogs, 
when things is uſed as a mere word, and fo as a 


| becomes likewiſe a ſingular. But not again to men- 
tion the cafe in hich ty mere word or aſſemblage 
may prove à ſingle ſubject or name, we may re- 
: — that in — the plurals Men and 

. 3 


fingular, of which we know the plural to be thingſes, 
than each ſeveral thing, where ſeveral (for ſeparate) 


»wmm ia wa mo .c.o -o._. wa 
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/eſfims both become ſingular individuals, forming 
regular plurals weddable with any plural adjective 
whereas the plurals means, pains, and news, with 
which may rank amends, become ſingular collectives 
that may be definitely or demonſtratively ſpecified 
by this or that as by the; but admitting hardly any 
| other ſingular adjective, ſurely admit no plural one. 
For they are indeed but elliptical collectives, and, 
when the ellipſe is ſupplied, recommence regular 


| plurals. Thus is @ means, @ mere combination of 


means; this pains, this taking of pains; that news, 
that piece of news; this amends, this ſort, this 
making of amends ; &c. = 

| - On pl ene we long fince know that like , 
| ſupplement removes the ſeeming incongruity be- 
| tween a plural adjective and a fingular ſubſtantive 
in many people, ſeveral fiſh ; two foot, three dozen, 
| four peniworth, &c. for many members of the people, 
ſeveral kinds or particulars of fiſh, two lengths of a 
foot, three numbers of a dozen, four times a pent= 
| worth, &c. which equally accounts for Samſor's 
(Judges xiv. 12, 13.) thirty change of garments; that 


= is, thirty times a change, inſtead of thirty changes, 


like Benjamir's (Gen. xlv. 42. 705 — 4 
raiment. + 


+ 2. 07 ele 


i Our qualifiers are apt to introduce the things 950 & 
| qualify : engliſh adjective therefore precedes its ſub- 
ſtantive. But peculiarly prepoſitive, and prepoſitive 
to other qualifiers, are numeral and n. ad- 
jectives. 5 


"TY — 
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Ia eee of theſe claſſes we rank the 80 
| 4, which aſſumes u are gape of vowels, 
they : are the two principal i introducers of noun, to 

which they ate never ſubjoined. Well are they 
therefore named the definite and indefinite articles: 
for they articulate nouns, as conſonants vowels, and 
are like them inſeparable from their reſpective ob- 
jeas; which, while the former exhibits in either num- 
ber as definite and aſcertained, the latter only extracts 
one by one in a partitive indefinite manner; the 
pointing the identical thing or things, and 4 or 
an only any one of them, Thus the ting or the 
kings ſpecifies the particular King or kings, to whom 
there can be any alluſion; or may be explained by 
Ad concomitant ſpecification; as, the king of hearts, 
be kings of England; the king or the kings [who is 
or are] in queſtion; ior as, 1 Tim. i. 17. Now unte 
the king eternal, immortal, inviſible; the only wiſe 

God, be honor and glory, fer ever and ever. Amen. 

Whereas @ king intimates only ſome or any king, 

without fixing any particular. | 

And here it may be obſerved, that though hv ar- 
ticle may or may not be repeated to different epi- 

thets of one ſubject, preciſion is is apt to repeat it 

where the ſubjects differ, expreſt or underſtood. 

Thus the chriſtian and the catholic king may imply . 

one or two perſons 3 but the chriſtian and catholic 

king only one. Yet, where the plutal fu bject aſcer- 
tains the diverſity, the article is not repeated: we ſay 

therefore, i moſt chriſtian and catholic kings, as 

we ſay, the northern and ſouthern hemſpheres, - 


So, 
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| 2180s Thou art the man, the man in queſtion;; thou 
art a man, one of the ſpecies. Show me the booky 

| which you know I mean; ſhow me à book, what 
book you pleaſe. Give me the anſwer, the proper 
anſwer ; give me an anſwer, of any kind. N i 4543. 
Oppoſite as are thus the articles in their ROVER 
the definite may be elegantly uſed for the indefinite, 
when pointing any particular object ſa reſtricted or 
explained, as ſtill ſeeming to point ſome particular 
1 Thus Popes OO ID ING Y 


„ v counſel 8 
Still nden to teach r e eee 


Z 


: PFC 
* ab - to en, who. Kee: er- 
preſſve as this is of the ſame ſentiment. ide. aningect 
As an appears only before a vowel, it wert tauto- 
logical to add that it can appear beſote no conſonant; = 
| had we not formerly ſcen it choſen, and did we t 
ſtill fee it affected before n which being truly bo- 
thing, when not any thing, ſeemed nodleſs nothing; 
when not nothing; but a real conſonant, or brea- 
thing articulation. If therefore an heroe, an hotſe, 
&c. are no longer tolerable even in the ſolemn and 
ſingular ſtile, much leſs are they ſo in any other, for 
a heroe, à horſe, & c. And if an claims now no 
place before an aſpiration, ſtill leis can ĩt any before 
a liquefaction, which is a vocal articulation; though 
here too it has been formerly ſeen: as in an year, 
an unĩcorn, or ſuch an ane, for 'a year, a unicorn; or 


2 ſuch. a" one. Yet into the! laſt phraſe. did it enter 


with a. when one was rr 
dar A but 
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6 not continue, after one became 


what it now is, 7097. 


the general thing : as the e the beſt; the more, 
the moſt; &. 


| As: the articles muſt precede che nouns they arti- 


culate, fo may they precede any noun not definite 


in its own nature, or that may be taken 2 20 re 
indefinite one of many. 

Definite in their own nature are nouns \ appropri- 
ated to denominate a ſingle individual, or an invidual 
ſpecies, which is ſtill a fingle individual: as God, 


Chriſt, Ceſar; man, wine, virtue; which all admit 
the article in particular ſpecification ; as the God of 
all mercy, the Chrift, the Ceſar of all Ceſars, the man 
of Roſs, tb wine of laft year, or Ia year's wine; 


the virtue of a Scipio, or 4 Seigie's Virtue: for fo the 


article (we know) may be involved. | 

Poſſeſſion rendering thus property definite, the 
article is no leſs virtually contained in the poſſeſſive 
pronominals: thus whoſe property, my property, &c. 
are indeed the property of whom, the property of me, 
&c. In the pronominal therefore Elegance will 
ſometimes involve the pronoun, even when the an- 

tecedent to an explaining relative: as, 


2 Cor. vii. 12. I berefore though I wrote unto 
you, I did it not | for his cauſe that had done the 


our 


zorong, nor for his cauſe that ſuffered wrong ; but that 


It is almoſt needleſs to hint, that the definite ur- 
ticle articulating a comparative or ſuperlative, how- 

ever this may reſemble a ſubſtantive, conſiders always | 

- aſubſtantive underſtood, whether any particular or 


. 
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cr ny fer petin — 


2 v. 501. —ů—— 
ays 4 Unalterably firm his love entire, 
or Hihoſe progeny. ye arewn— 
re, So Young in his Night-thoughts: - 5 
Life rational ſubſiſts on higher food,  - + 


Triumphant in his beams who made wok"! 
And fo the kw in the Collect for Eofter- 
. 


Vr his merits * 23 es was buried, Kc. 
er in that for the third Sunday in Advent: 


anna acceptable people in thy 4 who livgſt and 
reigneſt, N 
Included is the article 40 in the demonſtrative 
pronominals this and that, equivalent to ta. bere, 
and th.— there; as this thing is the thing here, that 
thing, the thing there, The relative pronominal 
which, being equal to the what, can therefore no more 
admit the definite article which we formerly faw be- 
fore it; as St. James ii. 7. De not they blaſphema 
that worthy name, by the which ye are called? where 
the article is certainly no mare needed than in 
- 1x St. Peter iii. 18, 19. ling put ta death 
B tbe fleſh, but quickened by the ſpirit + by which-afe 
he went and preached_unto the ſpirits in priſon. 
| Where the article then is virtually included, it 
cannot bear repetition : and as a noun cannot. at 
once be definite and indefinite, ſo.can it not at once 
admit both articles; nor — 
1 B 4 nite 


I. 8 
re 
5 ruth na rwogth wag on od” + 
GS es 
. ö . 


dite article find place before any indefinite ptono- 


blood of the vine: and as, bring ine, or, bring 
renders the ſentence, bring ſome part of [the] wins; 

and part of it only underſtood. 
Kate's one, Can have no plural, ſeveral indefinite ones 


individuals collectiye, which, as ſuch ſufficiently'de- 


| make'the diſtinction; 5 for the wine or the Tomes muſt 
point to the wine or wines in queſtion. So, nun, 


| aue idea, men may mean men in general: as, 


Sgt that they may ſee your good works and w—_ ify 
your father which (now who) is in r a A 
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minal, ſuch being itſelf an articulating and partitive 
ſpecifier ; as any, no (which is not any), &. 

If both articles ſpecify, though oppoſitely, indivi- 
duals; when only part of a thing is ſpecified, neither 
can take place, at leaſt without a partitive before it. 
Thus wine may ſignify either the ſpecies, or any * 


part of it: as, wine is the juice of the grape, or the 


ſome wine, where the ellipſe, completely, ſupplied, 8 


ſo that the ſpecies ſtill was definitely articulated, 


_ ES 


"444 


And thus it is that, while a or an, by being it nde- 


can admit no article; coinciding therefore with the 


finite, -ſuppreſs the definite article. Thus, as wine 
may imply the whole or part of the ſpecies, ſo may : 

wines collect all, or only extract ſome of the parti- 
cular ſpecieſes: nor can ought but the concomitance 


meaning man in general, ſeldom indeed admitting the 


St. Matthew v. 16. Let your light ſo ſhine" before 


or ſome odd individuals : as, | 
Men there are, who do not obey that precept, | 
and-ſo; as we ſay, man is mortal, ſay we, men are 


nod tines wy - ire . . 


THE 5 L NGWAGE., 29 5 
| or proverbial-phraſes,' Where either | 


ive tile may be underſtood, neither can be expreſſed : 


as, to go to ſchool, to keep ſchool, to bear rule, to make 
anſwer, &c. man by man, check. by joll, hand 36 fiſt, 
word for word, orb within arb from thing to thing; 
from head to ſvot, from hand to\months; ; between man 
3 and man, betweerrhowk and buzzardy' man and boy} 
| principal and intereſt. © So, Diamond cut "diamonds 
Cat aſter kind. Faint heart never won fair ln, c 
| As we diſtinguiſh theſe general expreſſions, 10 ge 16 5 
ſchool, &c. from the particular is go t0 a eee Hh 
fo ſay we, to take care, and, te have a Gare bs e 
Nor with leſs elegance is the article PX 
St. M tthew" xx“. 7. Fer nation Jin 1 Fe 
nation, and kingdom again Kingdom; and there © 
ſhall be faminesy ad peſtilences, and earihfünkes i „ 
diverſe places. „ 
1 Cor. ii. 9. Eye d her: f nw? ch ee e 
BD with has t/a into the heart of man to conceive. 
3 FF ²˙¹1¹1 NT 4 
Toms EEE Ht 221 A 3 -4 
a aiever may nr a in fome fort M0 
ein the indefinite article 
Deut. iv. 33. Did everchoople de abs voice 55 Cel 
| Gady e Hr OE | 
55 1 and live? > 


6.4 
ry . 
* 
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/ St. e 46, Never man ſte bite thi nan. 5 
. 3. The cg of eli Pty FE 8 

1 When ſeveral adjeAives of various elaſſes pre- 

Y eede one noun, article firſt puts all in motion: net 

moves a pronominal, followed: perhaps by a nu- 

; z B 5 APE? mera, 2 


_ . preciſe, being indeed a ſpecification by ellipſe of the 


10 Tus PaincieLEs OF 
meral, which numbers the qualified . as the 
men, the. wiſe n e eee e ee = 
ſeven wiſe men. | 
The pronominal and numeral may indeed, like 

the cardinal and ordinal, — he precede, but in 
different ſenſes ; as the other three things, and the 
| three other things; the firſt three things, and the 
three firſt things. The firſt three things, and the 
other three things, combine the things by threes 3 
whereas the three firſt things, and the three other 
things, intimate only. three things that chance t. to 
come firſt or remain. _ 
If two adjectives, both virtually including the 
definite article, come together, a demonſtrative or 
relative precedes a poſſeſſive pronominal: as, 
1 Kings x. 8. Happy are theſe thy WS | 
Fer. xxxi. 32. which my covenant=—— 
Several qualifiers of the ſame claſs linkt to one 
ſubject may either precede or follow it: but of ſe- 
veral it may be ſaid, as of one, that when they 
follow the object, the qualification becomes more 


relative pronoun or pronominal and ſubſtantive verb, 
Thus a wiſe and wealthy man, or a man wiſe and 
wealthy, that is, @ man who is wiſe and wealthy, _ 

When qualifiers are of different kinds, ' ſeveral in 
Their order may precede the ſubject; or, the intro- 
ductory may lead, and the others follow: as the 
three following words, or the three words following ; 3 
all imaginable happineſs, or all happineſs imagi- 
nable ; fully, all happineſs that is imaginable, like | 
the three words that are 29 | 


A poet 


THE ExNOTLIISsA LANGUAGE. 1 
A poet ſometimes prefixes one and ſubjoins an- 
other, even of the ſame kind: as ſays Milton, the 
human face divine ; and after him Young, the human 
= ſoul divine; fo the former, ſiudious thoughts abe 
| firuſe; in all which the ſame ellipſe prevails, _ 
But, when the qualifier is itſelf, or the quali- 
fiers are themſelves, followed by any qualification, 
compariſon, or other connexion, the elliptic order 
alone can take place, and the object precede 3 that 
the ſubſtantive may not be parted from the adjective, 
nor the adjective from its other connexions: 20, 4 
man wiſe in an eminent degree; or, -@ man in an 


eminent degree wiſe : a tranſpoſition. belonging 


rather to the adverb, which muſt precede the qua- 
lifier it meaſures ; as @ man eminently wiſe, ſcarce 
wiſe eminently: So, 4 man-11;ſe, wealthy, and con- 
ſequently as able as willing to do good. Rare is 


| the man ſo valuable as this, rare is the man ſo valu- 


able; or, ſo valuable a man is rare. : 
Ailton therefore, who ſaid equally well, Allegro, 
76. Shallow brooks, and rivers wides | 

could only ſay, P. 4. 

. l with voice | 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breath 


Thou gh ns. are gill more naturally -/; pre- 
poſitive than qualifying adjectives, Poetry can tranſ- 
poſe both, and for the very ſingularity ſometimes 
prefers ſuch tranſpoſition; as toil enormous, to enor- 
mous toil ; ſo ſiſters three, to three ſiſters; &. 
The ordinal numbers introduce their ſubjects 
naturally, every one in its order : as, the firſt book. 
: B 6 But 
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But Form may tranſpoſe: as, book the firſt; and 
muſt in leſs familiar caſes : as, Lewis the fourteenth,” 
which Poetry will as naturally” e arent inte _ 


fourteenth Lewis. 


Yet more neceſſarily prepoſitive than the . deß- 


nite, are the indefinite or partitive numerals: 4 or 


an, any, ſome, many, few, no; with the alternative 
ſingulars * whether, either and neither, the coupler 
both, the general partitive every or each, and the 
general collective all; of which a or an, whether, 
either and neither, with every or each, like one, can 


only be fingular, few only plural, with both, whieh 
combining two, the greeks pronounce of the dual, 


and embracing more than one, we allow of the 
plural number. The reſt are fingular or plural: 
nor can any of them ever be fubjunCtive, but many, 


few; bath, and all. Thus a man, an odd man, an 


oddity ; either man, both men; every or each man, 


2 men; few men; many men, many a man; nn 


man, any men Jane my 1 10 men; no nr oy 

As we ſay all men "I the whole Species ſo 47 
we all the men for all the men in queſtion ; or max 
ſay both in contradiſtinction to all women, and al 
the women; as if elliptically for all of the men, or 


tranſpoſitively for the men all: fo all worlds, all 
the worlds; all the world, or the whole world; alt 


Europe, all Britain, all London, ' &c. but as world, 


country, city, and the like appellatives, require the 


article; ſo propers, as Europe, Britain, London, ex- 


+ clude it. Though we ſay therefore no more all the 


8 &c. than all — kec. we can reſtric- 
tively 


with its three ſynonymies, may literally or deſi- 


Tur Enciisn LAN CAE. 13 
tively or explanatorily talk of all the Europe that we 


5 | know, &c. So al with the definite article reſtricts or 


ſpecifies in the ſingular or plural a collective or ab- 
ſtract, and without it generalifes 1 in either number 

thus: all the joy, all the jeys, that is or are meant, 
even that is or are poſſible; all joy, all joys unex- 
plained and unreſtricted, as if for all of jey, or very 
joy, like all manner of Joys or” e org vg 


joy, &c. 


De whole Davy being! ee to all 43 3 
comes as often a definite pronominal, as certain, 


HH ferred, diverſe, ſundry, and various, become inde- 


finite partitives, alſo, of the pronominal kind: as 


be tuhole man, the whole matter; fo a certain per- 


ſon or thing, certain perſons or things; r 52 

verſe, ſundry, or various perſons or things. | 
Though whole for total be thus a ſingular prono- 
minal, and thence prepoſitive, yet in its primitive 
ſenſe of entire or unbroken, it may be either ſingular 


or plural, prepoſitive or ſubjunctive. Certain, in 


its original and preciſe application, is rather (yet 
not only) ſubjunctive; whence in its figurative and 
pronominal, it muſt prove prepoſitive. Several, 


nitely be prepoſitive as well as ſingular, but 


more naturally ſubjunctive, for the better diſtine- 


tion from the pronominal, which knows only the 
prepoſitive place. Thus a» whole number, Whole 


E: numbers x; and a number ib hole, numbers 1hale-: ſo 


a certain thing, Which involves at once: a, ſanletbing! 
and à thing certain; certain things, and things cer, 


tain; @ ſeveral (or ſeparate) thing, with /everat 


14 Tas Pamroiesas or 


- things, involving in like manner ſeveral things 
and things /zveral. So lords many, and ſcholars few, 
; convey a definite, as many lords and fu ſchalars an 


we ſay, | 

. ae ſubſtantive naun, or ee un 4 

an active verb, or a verb active; 

the preſent participle, or the participle preſent x 

- the military art, or the art r: : 
royal bloed, or blood royal. 
A like difference ſubſiſts between all pre 

and. ſubjunctive: as all gentlemen, and K. 

all. Al therefore takes naturally the definite and 

ſubjunctive place with a pronoun: as, We all, ur 

all. Thus, 


1 Cor. xii. 13. Por by ons git are we. al . 


tized into one body. 


Ads xii. 3. uu towards Ges, as ye all 


are this Aay. 

2 Cor. xiii. 14. The grace of the fans: Feſu Chri A, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Gbeſt, be with you all. Amen. | 


Yet all collectively precedes the ieee 


pronominals this and that, as well as the relative 
which : in all this, all theſe, all which, &c. But 
when all is enforced with preciſion, it may follow: 


All this was done —or, This all was done — explicitly 
for, This, every part of it, was done —as when 


the other pronominal or pronoun is energetic, all 


muſt lead, not only in all this, &cc. but 1 in all we, 


all us, &c. Thus 
St. Matthew xxxiii. 8, And all ye are brithren.” 
- ou 


indefinite combination. OA WIN 


wel © an — 
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St. Mark xii- 44. Fer all they did caſt. in of ibeir 
222 ² ͤ 0 ON-AIR 
ere dh | 


and even 


St. John i i. 16. 1 we recti 
ved here we al were mate agreable to the 
greek. | 
| muſt doubtleſs precede, when. the pronoun 
it totaliſes is the antecedent to an n rela- 
tive expreſt or underſtood: as, | 
St. Matth. xi. 28. Come wnto me, all ye that * 
PL, ciii. 21. O -praiſe the Lord, all 7 bis hofts. 
that is, who are his hoſts. 
or when Diſtinction requires lee. 
If. xIviii. 14. All ye aſſemble yourſelves, and Exim 
where Je all would not commands but indicate, | 


"Rk but that it cannot be ſingular follows the 


conſtruction of all. 


Neor is it eee to ſubjoin that; wins 
we ſay, .a pretty many, a great many, à vaſt many 
1 things ; a few, a very few things; many and Few a 


become ſingular collectives or partitives, which, 


far from agreing with things, underſtand. the pre- 
poſition of to govern them. It is hower remarkable 
P 2 though we fag 6 0 IDO OY IE 


| The other pronominals, this, that, which, what, 
whether, either, neither, ſuch, ſame, other, are, by 
their diſtinctive, demonſtrative, and comparative 
nature, alſo introductory; though the three laſt 


— hs TL "GI N hs ts PIPER — 
r * n 1 —_ SLE 
8 r 2 5 
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may become ſubjunctive, in order to connect the 


ſubject with the object of compariſon. But another, 
like an, can only be prepoſitive: ſo the ſolemn 


whatſoever, or the common whatever, which, like 
the other compounds of ever or emer, _ have 


an elliptic ſubjunction. 
Nor can we fail to obſerve that, as ene 


a collective by prefixing the indefinite article to its 
intervening qualifier. (in 4 great many, &c.) ſo 
proves ĩt a ſingular partitive, by interpoſing the fame 
article before its object; an interpoſal made in like 


manner and for like purpoſe by what and- ſuch in 


the indefinite ſenſe of what ſort 'of, ſuch fort of ; 
and, as many cannot be ſingular without the indefi- 
Nite partitive on one hand or the other, ſo what and 


fuch aw it are. direct e each of its 


individual. 
As many a man rectly many an a. many a 
thing, &c. ſo many a fellow, what à fellow (ſome- 


times, what for a fellow !) what an admirable fel- 


how ! ſuch a fellow, ſuch an admirable fellow! the 


fame conſtruction analogouſly prevailing with the 


exhibitive adverbs of manner thus and ſo for (th1fly 


and thath, were there ſuch formatives, or) in this 
or that manner: 45. thus admirable a fellow, fo ad- 


; „Kc. AGED in — yo 


mirable a fell 


vi ] ſuch non like 2 lose; &c. 


As which thing or things, what thing or ines ſa 


F whichſoever or whichever thing or things, whatſoever or 


whatever thing or things; alſo anything or things what- 


— whatever they be c or were. . ſuch thing or 


— 


things, 


vS .- 


W 


for one another and each other or each the other imply 
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things, any thing or things ſuch as [ thoſe [1 things] 
which} you recommend, ſuch as [thoſe things] 
that] are recommended by you; the ſame things 
tba. or, things. the ſame that —the ſame . 
the ſame with & c. [quite] another TM 4 


thing [quite] « other than &c. 


84. Of the uſe of the = "Ye 
"2 all adjeQtives, except the two articles and the 


poſſeſſive pronominals in which they are contained, 


may often with elegance ſuppreſs their ſubſtantives,. 


ſo peculiarly may the other pronominal, which by 
ſo doing run into pronouns; 


| Though another, as an'adjeQive, has che kame 


plural in compoſition as out of it, that is, the plural 


of other, or "other itſelf, it forms a ſubſtantive-like' 
plural in others, when it becomes a pronoun: thus, 
as the other thing, the other things; fo another thing, 
other things; but another, for another perſon or thing, 
others for other perſons or things. So one may be- 


come an indefinite pronoun, and form ones, repre- 


ſentative of a plural antecedent: thus good ones may 
repeat either good perſons, or goed fe 1 * 


à [certain] perſon, as 


St. Mark ix. 38. W. e ae eie d 
can form no plural, any more than another, which it 


| elegantly ſubjoins in reciprocation of many; While 
each for each perſon or thing, ſubjoins other, or fully 


(as in ſolemn caſes) the other in mutuality of two: 


already ſeveral, at leaſt two perſons, but partitively 


acting one on one. Thus they love one another, thay 
t au 


3 
| 
4; 
1 
1 
v4 
if 
1 
4 
$4 
is 
75 

- 
: 
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luue each other, or each the ather; they depend upon 
ene another, upon each other; ret e 


another, each upon the other. 


"Each eter dle leads, as in Pre. Eliſe 0 


| Abelard, 


349. O'er the pale marble ſhall they — their 
heads, 
And drink the falling tears each Al ſheds. 


” hat, any, Jeme, all, none, may not only under- 


tand thing or things (including perſon or perſons), 


but part or parts (which are ſtill thing or things) pe- 


culiarly therefore denominated partitives : thus what 


may repreſent what thing, what things, what part, 
or what parts; any any thing or any things, any part 


or any parts; ſome ſome things, ſome part or ſome 


parts; all every thing or every part, none nothing or 
no part ; the laſt, like mine and thine, being now 


very rarely, and that on the moſt ſolemn occaſions 


before a vowel, employed as an adjectiye, . 


effect, nume other, mine eyes, mine honor, thing 
anger, &c. where it muſt be allowed that the ſmooth 
inſertive as happily prevented the intergape of 


"vowels, as it does in an aſs, an hoſpital, &c. but 


where it muſt alſo be allowed to have been as abſurd 
before an aſpiration, that is, before a conſonant in 


mine heart for my heart, &c. as in an horſe for a 


horſe, &c.. 

Elſewhere none, mine and ng may FEEL the 
ether poſſeſſives whoſe, ones and his as well as hers, 
ours, yours and theirs, be fairly denominated pro- 
nouns: as, the danger none, the honor mine, &c, that 


is, 


* 7 5 8 


. 
- 


and ſo, Wheſe is it? It is mine, thine, dic. my, thy, 


cally uſed for every one or each, in all and every of 


. A. E AFT T8848 8543 
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is, the danger no danger, the honor my honor, &c. 
So, a friend of mine, for a friend of my friends, &c. 


&c. property of whatever kind. 

As all may not only 3 every thing or the 
whole matter, witneſs 

St. Matthew xviii. 26. 29. Have Oy with 1 
and I will pay thee all. 


but its ſingular partitive every, in all joy, all manner, 


&c. ſo is every in law-ftile- Ppronominally or ellipti- 


them, for all and every one, or each owe, or 2 
them, as we elſewhere ſaw. 

If common ſtile can ſay all of a fo can 
Wer all of any concrete uſed for 1 as 
Y: zung in his Night- thoughts: | 

By Night, and all of awful! _ 


Of al the pronominals none claim a cloſer atten- 


| tion than thit and that, none being of more various 


or of more elegant ſervice ; diftin& bowever and 
diſtinguiſhable as the local adverbs here and there. 
For by ſituation do they ſpecify their ſubjects, as near 
or remote in place or time, which ſituation may 


therefore be literal or figurative. As this perſon or 


thing is preciſely equal to the perſon or thing here, 
that perſon or thing to the perſon or thing there; 
ſo pronominally this to [be, He, him, her or]! it here, 
that to [ he, ſbe, him, her or] it there. 

No wonder then if this and that, theſe and theſe, 


be elegant equivalents not only to the latter and the 
= /ormer but to the preſent (or almaſi preſent) and the 


2 | 
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Future. As this place and. theſe places are the place 
here and the places here; that place and thoſe places, 
the place there and the places there ; ſo this day, theſe 
days, are the day now, the days now ; that day, thoſe 
| days, the day then, the days then, whether Is 
in the paſt or Ge futwre; . © 

A certainly therefore does one ſay : 

I prefer theſe things (literally or figuratively at 
band) which are uſeful, to thoſe [things] (literally 
or figuratively diſtant, or only ſpecified by) which 
are merely pleaſing; as when the things are equally 
unſpeciſied by particular de re and Fe pak 
come diſtant by being general, - 26" om 
I prefer thoſe (or the) things wh uch ali 4100 to 
thoſe {(or the) things] which are merely pleaſing. 


So Phil. iv. 8. Finally, brethren, whatſoever thing 
are true, whatſorver things are  bongft, whatſoever 
things are juft, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever 
things are lovtly, 2 things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, a E there be iy Proife, think | 
bi thels rlings. 8 
9. Thoſe things which ye have both harnd and res 
teived, and beard and feen i in me, 4. 1 17 
Acts xxvi. * 6. I have appeared unto thee for this 
| purpoſe, to make thee a miniſter and a witneſs bath of 

| theſe. things avhich. thou. haſt feen, and of thoſe age 
in [the] which. I will appear unto thee. 
Pronominally and partitively we fayz - 


Of all: his actions 2b (or, That of all his 3 
was: the moſt uſeful ;-:and of all actions that (or, 


| ER which is the moſt uſeful, is the 
moſt 


is 


g 


e 
ſt 
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| moſt honorable; or—that- is > the molt: 3 2 
Which is the moſt; ùſeſuluvn. 595 


80 in the plural; z - vi e 
Of al bis ations 10h (or Theſs of al is adios) 


were, &c. and of all PT PN or thoſe of all 


actions ares &c. 5 1 1 Tre: E 10 
In like manner; . Ban 2notivg 4's 0 
* 


Of all Selling) that is, hee: | | ar a. 4 
Of all perſons thoſe are, &, A 3 
where aclion or actions, perſon or perſons, ſubjoined as as 
underſtood to that , or r theſes "owe make an „Free 
repetition. „ 9 511 
That or thoſe uſed as a pronoun, nay, after a con- 
junction expreſt or underſtood, elegantly and ellipti- 
cally prevent the repetition of a ſingular or plural 
noun, by repreſenting or underſtanding i it: as, 
One cannot be too circumſpect, both For one's 
own ſake, and [for] that of others, - 1 x 


One muſt often be attentive not only to ane's s Oo 


concerns, but to thoſe of others. - 


where that and thoſe repreſent the ſake ns the wave 


cerns; and where the ellipſe ſupplied would ſwell 


that into that ſake which is and thoſe concerns. which 
are, &c. HEY 


But that, without any antecedent which it may 


= definitely exhibit, implies only that thing, and ſo muſt 


be explained or reſtricted by an immediately ſubſe- 
quent which ; thoſe, on the contrary, unfixed by any 
foregoing plural, underſtands always perſons; and fo, 
equivalent to they or them perſonal, can be ſpecified 
only by the pronoun who, whom or whoſe, ' 


. Thus | 


1 
— 
jou 


rn DNL td 
. 


* * 4 * Nei I; K * \ - 
F - * 
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v. 55. One ſhap't and wing' d like one of thoſe from 


E A YE. $$ 
- 


n 
PE pe an 


— rr IDE 


Heaven. ; 


| perſon, or theſe exhibits things, the ſubject or ſubſtan- 


cence, which will ſay This loves—=That. hates, &c. 
- this and that abſolutely underſtand r _ 


_ xeaſons, 
| daily acknowlege, that 


| - 5a 
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Thus we lays - - 
That which he did, was uſeful; and thet which i 
uſeful, is honorable. 
Theſe who ſaw it, approved it; and theſe whom it 7 
pleaſed, were judges ; as if we ſaid, 
Of all things that [thing] which, &c. 
Of all perſons zhoſe [perſons] who, &. | 
Elegance may omit after thoſe the ſpecifying pro- 
noun and ſubſtantive verb : thus Milton, of 


Heaven. 
that is, like one of thoſe [ perſons] who are from 


Without any antecedent then, where that exhibits 


tive muſt be ſubjoined ; as that perſon who or in 
mere perſonality which, thoſe things which, &c. 
though Poetry will ſometimes uſe the freedom by 
this or that to ſignify abſolutely this or that perſon, 
as well as this or that thing, But bating poetic li- 


You prefer this to that. 

Give me that, and I will give you this, 
Dis I propoſe, becauſe you chooſe it. 
I am . I and that [I am] for ſeveral 


With equal propriety and truth do we therefore | 


Mie have left undone thoſe things which we ought to 
have done; and we have done thoſe things which w0e 


= | Things, 


Taz Exnciisn Lancvace, 494 - 

* Things, neceſſarily expreſt in the firſt, might have 

been underſtood in the ſecond member, but for the 
explicit fulneſs indiſpenſable to — - 


= Theſe — 5 as 
thoſe, but perſons imm . or imme·- 
giately to be fo: thus 

Ezra ii. 62. And the children of the prisffe, 

Neh. vii. 63. 3 the children of Habacah, the chiluren 
of Koz, &c. theſe ſought their regiſter among thoſe that 
were reckoned by genealogy; but they were not found: 
therefore were they, as polluted, put from the prieſthood. 
Deut. xxvii. 12. Theſe hall land upon monnt Ge- 
rizim to bleſs the people, when ye are come over For- 
dan : Simton and Levi, and Judah and Tſachar, and 
Joſeph and Benjamin. 

13. And theſe ſhall ſtand upon mount Ebal to curſe : 
= Reuben, Gad and * and Zebulun, Dan and 
Naphtali. 
= So Num. xxvi. 62. And thaſe that Were + numbered 
of them, were twenty and three thouſand, &c. 

63. Theſe are they that Were numbered ty Miſes | 
and Eleazar the prieſt, &c. 

64. But among theſe there was not a man of them 
whom Moſes and Aaron the prieft numbered, &. 
= Ads xvii. 10. And the brethren immediately ſent 

= away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea; whd, ny 
RX thither, went into the ſynagogue of the Fews. 

11. Theſe were more noble than thoſe in Theſſals- 
= rica, in that they received the word with all readineſs 
= of ming, ER I: 
: ehings were fo. 


Sometimes 
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8 too without. either | | a 
Jequent. exprefled : a = 175 

St, Matth. xxvi. 62. What is it b theſe wine 
again thee? 


1 Ad 1-412; 


If, Ivü. 6. Among the bend flanes of ah roam 


It thy portion—ſhould I receive'comfort in theſe ?- | 


„Dan. ii. 28, Thy dream and the viſions of thy 


__ upon thy bed, are theſe : e thee, 0 king, thy 


Among 9 Anand thets thee and theſe 


cannot be better exampletl than OTIS 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 


This teach me more than hell- to . 
Dat more than heaven purſue. 


Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe ;* 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe : : | 
But Heaven's juſt balance. equal will. appear, LI 


While thoſe are * 4 in hope, and hs in fear, i 


and Gay 


What is the e eifture, of the fins — 2 
To peace of mind, and harmony within? 
What the bright ſparkling of the fineſt. e, 5 
To the ſoft ſoothing of a calm reply? wn 
Can comelineſs of form, or ſhape, or air, x7 
With comelineſs.of words or deeds. ns 
No: thoſe at firſt th! unwary heart may gain; 
But theſe, theſe only can that heart, retain, :- 
1 But 


* Things it may ven exhibit precading ar ce. 


bp 


it 


* 


— 
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But that is often the ſubſtitute-both of the prono- 
minal which-and of the pronoun who in either ſtate: 
as, the thing or things that—for, the thing or things 


which—the perſon or perſons (he, ſhe, or they) 
that—for, the perſon or: perſons (he, ſhe, or they) 


who Or whom—whence, this that—and: theſe that— _ 


for, this which or who—and theſe iobich or who— 
ſo, that that—and thoſe that—for, that ne or 
who—and thoſe which or who - 

The monoſyllable that may therefore be a con- 
junction, a pronoun, and a ſubſtituted relative as 
well as a demonſtrative pronominal, whence may 
there be four different thats, and all four ſucceſſive. 


But this is a bare poſſibility of cacophonous repe- 


tition, which any ear may ſuffice to avoid, nay which 
no ear without puns or indeed without Pains, ena 


admit. 
After the ſible exhibitive that, the ſubſtitutional 


is doubtleſs improper, by making an apparent du- 


plication of really different mom 527 Pr is * 
therefore to ſay, Kg 


Do that that is n Cn. 
than, Do that 1ohich is right. $030) SOLE en 
eſpecially if the conjunction that precede : as, LES 

See that that that is right, be dene. 
for, See that that which is right, be don 


or, See that the thing which is right, be done. 
or if the pronominal neceſſarily follow: as, 
That that that man did, was right, ® 


| for, The thing which that man &c. or, That wh. 


that man &c. or, What that man dre, hat which". 


being contractable to what, "oo 7 + © Ip 


Vor ks II. „ " When 
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When the pronominal neceſſarily follows, not = 


even the exhibitive ſhould precede : as, 
| That that man had done: 
whether by tranſpoſition. for 
© That man had done that; 
or only by ſuppreſſion for 7 
That thing that. man had.done. 
or by greater ellipſe for 
That thing which that man had 3 | 
far leſs both the exhibitive and conjunction: as, 
I know that that that man had done. 
for, I know that that man had done that. 


or, I know that the thing (or that) ale that man 


had done 
Moſt of all then is it improper, d poſſible, 


by prefixing the conjunction to the exhibitive, the 


exhibitive to the ſubſtituted relative, and this to the 
demonſtrative pronominal, to ſay, 
I think that that, that. that man did, was right. 
3 of 
I think that the thing, which that man did, Was 
ike. 
or, I think that that which that man &c. 
or, I think that what that man &c. 35 
The better to avoid which danger of e 


the familiar with its eaſy negligence often omits or 
underſtands the conjunction; nor only the con- 
junction, but the relative * which or its 
ſubſtitute: thus, 


I think that that perſon did was: right 5 
for, I think that the thing, which (or that which) 
or what) that perſon did, was right. | 


S 2 e ao 
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Nothing indeed is more common, and ſome- 


times nothing more elegant, n ths Na 


of either: the conjunction, as 

I know it was, for, I know tar it was; - 
or the relative ; as 

The thing he did, was kee. 


for, The thing which (or that) he did; was right. 


The relative is ſeldomer omitted after the de- 
monſtrative, becauſe a word ſuſceptible of ſo many 


a tſpects leſs evidently aſcertains that [which] it ex- 


preſſes, when others are immediately underſtood. 
Nor can it be denied then, that 7 45 always that 
is righteous (for that which 7s Pighttous) is faln 


| ſomewhat into the obſolete. 


But equivalent to that which we have already Gen 
the pronominal what, and this it may be conſtrued 


even interrogatively, For, if what is it? mean at 


length, Jay that which it is; much more does ſay 
what it is imply, ſay that which it is, or, what I 
would obſerve is —ſolemnly, that which & c. g 


90, Il hat i is uſeful, is hanorable ; 


or, That which is uſeful, is honorable: 


it being, always obſerved that ſolemnity can never 
be too full, and poetry ſeldom too conciſe. 


- Yet (Exod: iii. 14.) 7 am that I am has an 


unchangeable dignity beyond the familiar, I am 


what. I am, and an eaſy elegance unknown to the 
preciſe, I am that which 7 am. 't 
Though that after that, and that for who or whom, 
is choſen only when ſmoother, thoſe may elegantly 
as n fubjoin That either for which, who 
C 2 MM 
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or whom, as the relative theralary, of perſons or 
of things. 


Thus St. Matthew xvi. 23. Thou t not the | 


things that be of Gad, but thoſe that be of men. 


St. Luke vii. 28. For I ſay unto you ; among thoſe : 


that are born f women, there is not a greater pro- 
pbet than Jobn the bapt i/t; but he that is leaft in 
the kingdom of God, is greater than he. 


As which and what, ſo whether may be interro- 
gative or indefinite: thus, 
Whether, which, or what do you chooſe ? 


I know not whether, which, or what to chooſe. 


So ſays the familiar, 
I know not which is which. 
He knows what is what. 


The ellipſe ſupplicd renders the interrogatives alſo 


indefinite: as 


Say the thing (or that) 1 the two—of : 
the ſeveral—of all things—you chooſe : for ſuch is 


the reſolution of whether, which, and what. 
Whether thus which of the two, with its pecu- 


liar anſwers either and neither, one of the two, and 
no one of the two, which three may therefore be 


termed our dual partitives, are, through the very 
elegance of their diſtinction, too vulgarly ſwal- 
lowed up in the general which, any, and no or 


none; as we daily hear and now commonly ſee |} 


which of the two for whether of the two, &c. 


Though all three are become alſo alternative 


conjunctions, equivalent to if, or and nor, either 
and neither retain with the attentive their original 
ſervice, 


en... ö 


1 1 aa  _ a <.ac4a 


3 or 


the 


hoſe 


pro- 
? in 


ro- 


oe. 


and diſtinction. 


Acts i. 24. And they rng EY Then Lr. 
| who knows! the hearts of all men, 


42 18 Gig. 2. 7 


of theſe two thou haſt choſen," 


a St. Luke pxii. 27. For Whether" 
bor artet 27, meat, ow that” 8 Ip 

St. Lüke V. 23. Whither Ir ity 
fins be forgiven theez or to ſay, Riſe WAL walk ? 

If whether in the laſt inſtancè were modetniſed 
into the  conjunQion by the inſettion” df it after 
is, Whether' 7s it eaſier 10 
would doubtleſs. remain, though, dignity re "be 


loſt, 


—_ ſay, 


number more 


C3 


toy": c. d 
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ſervice, in which whether is indeed grown old. 
Yet, if in a new verſion of the Scriptures ſome 
few very delicate changes muſt be made, as par- 


ticularly of which into who or whom in perſonal re- 
lation, to turn ' whether into which in ſuch caſes 


as the following, were to deftroy at once * 


two in ana- 


Ti 


ſhaw whether 


F. 


I. greater, he 


& 


"ſay Thy 


iflinQion 


| Nor dl vd dei We With dense bib 
| out obſerving that, as they are indeed indefinite com- 
paratives, ſo which, any and none are fſuch partitives 
as extt#&t from any 
| logy to ſüperlatives; that in general the Eompara- 
tive © dehels che degree of altetnatiom; and the ſu- 
perlative the partitive or extraQting degree from 
among many, that is, from any number above-two; 
that therefore the ſame' Propriety, which ſays, 
whether of the two, and which of the three, de. 
either of the two, and uny of the three, &c. 
neither of the as none WIR Ke. 


7. 


the 


29 


— 
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the younger of the two, and the youngeſt of the 
three, &c. 
the better of two, and the beſt of three, A. 
and can no more ſay | 
the youngeſt of the two, than the younger of the 
_ three, &c. 
or conſequently, | 
which of the two, than whether of the ita the. : 
Yet that which had begun to ſupplant whether, 8 
even at the time of our tranflation, we ſee alſo E 
St. Luke vii. 42. And when they had nothing ts 
pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me e there 
fore which of them will love him moſt? ' 
the ſuperlative adverb neceſſarily dicount (in 
ſpite of the original) the ſuperlative proneminal ; 
which of them — ma, for, whether of them more. 
Though whether preſerves its ſubſtitutional cha- 
racter of conjunction undiſputed as either or neither, 
we need not wonder, however we may regret, that 
the general fhould have almoſt fwallowed up the 
peculiar partitive, or that even 'n maſter, whoſe 
every ſtroke is as characteriſtic as was that of Apelles, 
fould open a celebrated . in the with 
muanner- 
al Have betten heard it diſpited in conver- 
ſation, whether it be mere laudable or defirable; that 
185 a man ſhould think too highly or too meanly of 
WH himſelf. It is on all hands agreed to be b2F, that he 
| ſhould think rightly : but fince a fallible being will 
always make ſome deviations from exact rectitude, 
it is not wholely uſeleſs to enquire” te water = | 
Hide it is ſafer to decline.” Me 


111 


'The 
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The facred paſſage ſeems therefore more con- 


W Aftent in the whole, the profane more accurate in 


part. But nothing can be more elegant than Milton's 
Which (for whichever) way I fly is — 
or more exact than Pope's E. on M. 
iii, 303. For forms of government let fools conteſt i 
M hate er is beſt adminifter'd, is beff. | 
D. iv. 151. When reaſon doubtful, like the ſamian 
letter, 
Points him tue ways, the narrower is tid 
better. 


CHAPTER II. 
Of noun or pronoun governin g and governed. 


| $1. The concord of verb with its gaverning noun er 
+ pronoun. * 


FRB, by having different terminations 
ſuited to the different perfons of which it 
ſpeaks the action, is ſaid itſelf to form different 
perſons; and that which is fo appropriated or con- 
fined to perfons, is thence termed a finite verb. 
Nor are noun and verb really more diviſible than 
ſubſtantive and adjeCtive, being equally framed for 
each other; noun for modifying verb, verb either 
for being ſo modified, or for modifying noun, or 
pronoun at leaft, in its turn. And indeed, as every 


Y verb is virtually compounded of the ſubſtantive or 


ſubſiſting verb and its own participle preſent, or ſome 
ſynonymous adjective, noun or pronoun and verb 
C4 are 


2 _ Tus aten or | 
are ſtill only ſubſtantive and adjective coupled by | 
the verb of ſubſiftence, which does but affirm their 
union. Thus J 4s is juſtly reſolvable into J am 
doing, I will into I am wailing, it ſufficeth or ſuffices, i 
into it is ſufficing or ſufficient, &c. 4 

Every leading or governing noun therefore or 
pronoun ſubjoins or ſuppoſes a correſpondent finite 
verb, thus to affirm, in the ſubject, the ſubſiſtence of 
ſome acting quality; and every finite verb as neceſ- 
ſarily preſuppoſes a noun or pronoun, that is, a ſub- 
ject, for which it muſt perform ſuch office. Hence 
aroſe in all tongues, the ſecond rule of concord: 

A finite verb agrees with its governing noun or pro- 
noun, in perſon and number. 

The firſt and ſecond perſons of either PT SS 


muſt, in all languages, be pronouns, to perſonate the | 4 


ſpeaking and the ſpoken to; whoſe names would 
make them ſpoken of, and ſo put them in the third 
perſon. The third perſon may be either noun or 
pronoun, the principal or proxy neither addreſſing 
nor addreſſed, but employed „ 
of diſcourſe, = 

Thus it is that we fay : 1 aw; thou art; the 3 
male, the female, or the thing; he, ſhe, or it, is; 
We are, ye or yon are, the males, the females, or the 
things ; or, inſtead of all » they are: ſubjunctively, I be, 
thou be, &c. 

J was, thou waſt, the perſon or thing; he, ſbe or 
it, was; and ſubjunQively, J were, thou wert, the 


— 1 5 it Gly! Solis or it, were; indicatively 
iy 


ubjunct were, ye or you were, the 


2 05 or things, 4 th ey, were. So J do, thou doeſt 
or 


1 


— 
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or doit ; he, /be or it doeth of doth ar does; we do, 


ye or r ou Yo, they do: - Os. 1 do, theu do, 
7 did, thou 445, be: 

1 ſhall, thou ſhalt, — : 

1 ſhould, thou ſhouldeſt, &c. 
I will, thou wilt, &c. 

1 would, thou wouldeſt, &c. 

J may, thou mayeſt, &c. 
_ 1 might, thou mighteſt, &c. 

1 can, thou canſt, &c. 

J could, thou couldeſt, &c. EC 
= As, a perſonor thing i is there 1 there is a per- 

| ſon or thing. 

As perſons or Sings are there; fo, there are 
per ſons or things. 

And ſo, there 7s one, there are two, FR 1s there 
one? Are there two? &c, There was one. There 
were two, &c. 

Thus St. Luke xii. 2. There is nothing covered, 
that ſhall not be revealed 3 neither hid, that ſhall not. 
be known. 

Or, as the fame Evangeliſt ſays, viii. 17. No- 
_ is ſecret, that ſhall not be made mani fat; &c. 
I St. John v. 7. There are three that bear record 
in heaven; the Father, the Ward, and the Hoh 
Ghoft : and theſe three are one. 

Not then, as Groſſneſs or Inattention often bows 
bariſes, I i is, you was, &c. for, if we muſt follow 
the french in multiplying a ſingle perſon addreſſed 
into a plurality of perſons, we can no more fay 


Jou was than we was or they wat; than you does or 
Cc * I dub; 


24 Tux PrINCIPLES or 


I deth, 8c. The verb muſt not diſagree with the 


pronoun, though the pronoun miſrepreſent the num- 
ber. | 


Any word or aſſemblage may become a noun, 
and as ſuch govern a verb: thus. 7 
Exod, iii. 14. I AM (as if ENTITY itſelf) Path 1 
ſent me unto you. 
1 Sam. xv. 22. To obey is better than PH 
and to hearken than the fat of rams. 
So Milton, P. L. 
vi. 741. Whom to abey is happine&s entire. 
and fo Pope, in his Univerſal Prayer, 
T enjoy is to obey. 
cleganily equal to, Enjoyment is obedience. 
when Young ſays, in his Night- thougbts, 
What ties thee to this world, proclaims the next. 
hat ties thee to this world is indeed the ſubject, and 
ſo becomes the governing compound, with which 
the verb proclaims muſt agree: but as what is only 
an inverted compound or contraction of that which, 


reſolution leaves that for that thing the ſubject, 


When the ſubject and predicate, or thing affirmed 


of it, are of different numbers, the ſubſtantive verb 


muſt doubtleſs agree with the ſubject, whether this 


go before or after it: as 


Rom. vi. 26. The wages of ſin is death „ 

Prov. xvi. 25. There is a way that ſeemeth right unto 
a man : but the end thereof are the ways of death. 
mere inverſions, elegantly natural, of 

Death is the wages of /in. 


— the ways of death are the end thereof. 
En, | © ho 2. Two 
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§ 2. Ss or more ſingulars equal to a plural. 


Several ſingulars compriſed in one word conſtitute 
a plural number. But ſeveral ſingulars, though 
joined in ſeveral words, are ſtill . to a plural. 
Hence in all languages 
Two or more ſingulars, linkt into one laue, require 
a plural concordance. 

As we ſay therefore, the per/ons or things, or * 
are or do; fo ſay we, James and John, John and 
Jane, he and /be, this and that and other, are or do 
Kc. becauſe after each combination they is under- 
ftood : James and John [ they] are or do, &c. 

So 1 Sam. xix. 22. here are Samuel and David? 
But linkt fingulars may not only agree as a plu- - 


| ral; each may act a ſeparate part, the verb being 


appropriated to one ſubject, and underſtood to each 
of the reſt. And firſt, | 
When no conjunction appears, the verb can ex- 
prefly agree with none but the neareſt, though ta- 
citly it does with every other : as, : 
He, fe, every one, is and does. 
Such ig, and ſo does he, ſbe, every one. | 
Alike accurate is thus the original and tranſlatian : 
= 1 Cor. xiii. 13. And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity; theſe three: but the greateſt of theſe is charity. 
while abide is doubtleſs underſtood to theſe three. 
A poet may elegantly omit the copulative, and 
underſtand the plural pronoun: thus Pope, E. on M. 
1,9. Together let us beat this ample field, | 
Try what the open, what the covert Wr. 
nay, expreſſing the alternative, where but one can 
C 6 operate 


36 Tux Parncipies or 


—— at once, he ventures alſo to underſtand the 


| combining pronoun: Ethic Epiſtles, 


iii, 239. Is there a lord, who knows a chearful noon, 
Without a fiddler, flatt'rer, or buffoon? 
Whoſe table wit, or modeſt merit ſhare, 
| Vnelbow'd by a gameſter, pimp, or play'r? 
fo Dunaad, 
ii. 397. And now to this ſide, now to that they nod, 
Ass verſe or proſe infuſe the drouſy god. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, though the ſin- 
gulars be united by the coupler, the verb may be 
expreſſed but to one, and underſtood to another: as 
Exod. ix. 31. And the flax, and the barley was 


ſmitten. 


But this elliptical concord can chiefly take place, 
where the ſingulars are cloſely connected, whether 
by cognation or contraſt, and ſo form little more 
than one amplified or alternated idea : thus 

Lam. ii. 12. Fhere is corn and wine? 

St. James v. 3. Your gold and ſilver is cankered. 

St. Matthew vi. 19. Lay not up for yourſelves trea- 
fures upon earth, where moth and ruſt doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and feat. 
much more when both ſubjects center in one: as 

Ecelus. xxxvii. 2. Is it not a grief unto death, 


when a companion and friend is turned to an enemy * 


x. 21. The fear of the Lord goeth before the obtai- 
ning of authority : but roughneſs and pride i is * 


loſing thereof. 


ſo, even where one is of the plural 1 the 


other may agree with the ſingular verb, when next 


it: as, in the ſame chapter, | 
9. Is earth and aſhes proud? Of 
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Of the component parts the verb agrees with the 
preferable, if next: as 

Pſ. Ixxiii. 25. My fleſh * my heart faileth— 
Elſe it agrees with both: as 

PC. Ixxxiv. 2. My heart and my fleſh rejoice in 
the living God. 
When they are nearly equivalent, it may doubtleſs 
agree with either near it: as 


Job xii. 13. With him i is wiſdom and ſtrength, | 
16. With him is A and wiſdom. 
Juſt fo 
Ecclus. v. 13. Honor and ſhame is in tal. 
St. James iii. 10. Out of the ſame mouth procee- 
deth bleſſing and curſing. 
Lam. iii. 38. Out of 'the mouth of the As oft High 
proceedeth not evil and good. 
The tranſlators therefore as juſtly abi to the 
original, where two kindred ſubjects. oy: a 
ſingular verb: 
Lam. iii. 47. Fear and a ſnare is come upon us. 
as they inſert a plural verb after a threefold ſubject: 
II. xxiv. 17. Fear, one the pit, and the ſnare 
are upon thee. 
Well authoriſed were ths the ati of the 
Liturgy to ſay: 
O God, whoſe nature and nn is ever to have 
mercy and it forgive. bY 
So the poets, as Pope, Eloiſa to Abelard, „ 
47. No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue: 
To read and weep 7s all they now can do. 
which may alfo be conſtrued _ inverſion : 8 
and 1; lten, P. L. 


ii. 494. The 


* Tur PainciPLes er | 
H. 494- The birds their notes renew, and Hezting = 
„ - = 
Aͤtteſt their joy, that hit and valley rings, | 
x. 26 5- Go whither fate and inclination frong E 
Tad thee. 
in. theſe however the s may be an jnterpolation; ; 
which can hardly be ſuſpected. | 
ii. 943. ———behooves him now both car and ſail. - 
for, befides that both ſpeaks more than a fingular 
combination, behoove, as Milton better wrote it than 
we do, was too imperſonal, even in his time, not 
to require here the following ſupplement : © it be- 
hooves him now fo have both oar and Bll, -- *- 


I the ſeveral members of the united ſubject be 
of different perſons, the concordant plural verb 
prefers the firſt perſon to the ſecond, and the ſecond 
to the third; becauſe the firſt perſon plural can in- 
clude the ſecond or third, or both, and the ſecond 
the third; whereas the ſecond or third cannot in- 
clude the firſt, neither can the third the ſecond. 
Thus, though modeſty or propriety may, nay ge- 

nerally muſt, poſtpone the firſt to either of the 
other perſons, and ſometimes the ſecond to the 
third, the firſt and ſecond perſons maintain invio- 
lable their prerogatives of concordance, We ſay 
therefore, You and I are. He and I are. You and 
be and I are. You and he(ſcarce He and you) are, 
But, His lordſhip and you, Sir, are; Your maſter and 
you are; &c. we being as obviouſly underſtood in 
the former three, as ye or you in the latter three 
examples, to collect their ſeveral ſingulars, and go- 
vern their reſpective verbs, But 
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But indeed, engliſn verb not diſtinguiſhing the 
plural perſons, it ſuffices 0 ay, what Wigs almoft 
ſaid before, - | | 
Two or mone\ nouns ar pronouns unitedy. of what- 
ever perſon or number, govern a plural uerb. 
Moſt regularly :therefare ſays Maas? 
Num. xvi. 11. For which cauſe thou and all thy 
company are gathered together againſt the Lara. 
and a greater than MAaſu, nenn of 
ancient tongues: _ 
St. John x. 30. I and ** are aus. 1 N 
Vet here too Milian has ventured to make the 
verb agree with the nearer, this being n 
firſt, perſon. | 
P. L. x. 815. ———Both Death and 25 
Am found eternal. 
where the uncommon, doubtlels bed, leaves g 
am rather an oddity than an elegance. 5 


§ 3. 4 collective ſometimes equivalent to a plural. 


As ſeveral individuals may thus admit à verb 
ſingular, expreſt to one, and underſtood to each of 
the reſt; ſo on the other hand one collective ſin- 
gular, as the equivalent of plurality, ſometimes ad- 
mits a plural. But this licence, if ſeldom indulged 
to Poetry, is . nee Proſe. 2 
ſays indeed, rg - 

Haggai i. a. This 9 . Ane is . 
come, that the Lords Houſe Hhauld be built. 

PC. I. 10. All the beafts in the foreſt are mine, and 
þ are the cattle upon a thouſand bills. 
P. L. i. 531. Part curb their firy ſteęds, or bun 2 

the goal With 


40 Tur Park cr tvtzs's 


With „ ed e ow « 01 FE 1 o Me 
17 „ in his Love 0 Fam ys © i 1 . 
5 That fame is nd ge Cantatie* A is « hh + 4 

That wealth is fume; eu, clan 5 . 
Gay, in his Rural Sport:. 

127. The finny broad their wonted — nk 

| Float in the ſun, regs ores _—_ twat; 
and the other: 

Several as” bonnes une Sh by ore expeRed, 

Some people talk ſo. 

St. Luke viii. 4- And when much — were 

gathered together, and were come to him, &c. 

One for one party, may ſometimes, a 

command a plural: as 7 þ 

Phil. i. 15, &c. Some indeed preach Chrift ev 
— and fouie afhof prada The 
one preach Chrift of contention—but the other of 

ö FP * 
* 4. Of the Adee with its antecedent. 


The relative pronominal which being now con- 
fined to thing, the pronoun 10ho proves the relative 
of perſon, and of perſon only, of either number as 

of either gender; and being thus itſelf, mutt doubt- 
leſs claim its verb, of the ſame perſon and number 
with the antecedent noun or pronoun which it re- 
- exhibits and explains. Hence the common rule: 
T The relative agrees with its antecedent i in 3 and 
_— 5 
„ I, who am; ob who- art; tht wk * or 
4. who is; we, 2 are; ye or you, Who are; 


55 they, 
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z they, who are. So I who dis thes, who dg or 
af 1 be "2 


St. Matth. vi. 9 | 
% Tad a 2. lo- Father, who art in beaver. 


1 being at large, O thou, our Fatber, who art in 


heaven. 
And fo rather fac = pie is * to the 
* g verſiſier, who ſaid, MAaſſiab. 1 

O thou my voice inſpire, | 
VV aucb Ifaiah's hallow'd lips with fire. 
touchtſt is indeed unpronounceable ; but another 
word might have * nd. . 


$. 


Who interrogative or 5 0 repreſents * 
= 2#er/on, or what perſons ; and ſo requires the verb 

| the third perſon. fingular or plural: as, who. is 
who are? who does? who do? which are but ellipſes 
of: Name the perſon who is—the perſons who ar 
him tho does—them ho do, &c. 

Thus St. Matth. xii. 48. Who is my mother ? and 
who are my brethren®* © 

That may repreſent who or whom, n hes 
interrogative, or after a prepoſition : thus © 

St. John iv. 26. I that ſpeak unte thee, am he. 

1 Cor. xv. 9. Fer | am the loft of the apoſtles, chat, 
am not meet to be called an apoſtle, becauſe Ener 
the church of Gl. 

Yet the exhibition being more definite in the | 


| firſt perſon, the ſubſtitution of that, which is rather 


indefinite, proves leſs . there than in the 
other perſons: as 


S 
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i] Bt. Luke i. 28. Hail thou, that art highly J- 


vored, &c. 15 
Prov. x. . He that walketh ruth walketh 
fareh. 
Communion-office : 
Te that db truly and earneſtly repent, &c. 
St. Luke v. 31. TRE that are whole, need not a 
phyſician. © 
The antecedent may be elegantly tranſpoſed as 
St. Matth. xiii. 9. Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. elſewhere, He that hath ears, &c. nor 
leſs elegantly underſtood, when the third perſon to 
a verb of exiſtence with the indefinite there: as, 
There are who do. There appeared who did. 
Hab. i. 3. There are that raiſe up . 7 and cou- 
tention. | 
Neh. v. 2. There were that ſaid, Kc. 
_ So Pope, in his Eſay on Criticiſm : 5 
169. I know there are, to whole preſumptuous 
Iz! ow. Heb :-:: -; 
8 Theſe freer beauties, even in them, ſcem [I 
cn - This indefinite ellipſe proves often ſingular in the 
proverbial ſtile of Solomon: as ko 
Prov. xi. 24. There is that ſcattereth, and — 
inregſab; ; and [there is] that withholdeth more than 
15 meet; hut [it tendeth] to Poverty. 

The indefinite antecedent is in verſe very com- 
monly underſtood: thus Gay, in the introduction 
to his Fables : 

My tongue within my lips I rein: 
For who talks much, * talk in vain. 

and elſewhere, 

Who meets a ”_ my find « conceit, 90 


- 
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So Pape, Eth. Bp. i 
. ili, 171. eee 
OLE) ——— - — 
| Eſſay on Man, 
iv. 327, See! the ole bib Mensen contdignell bbs 
Which oba but feels, aan taſte; W know. _ 
Young, in his Night- thoughts : 3 | 
ho reads his boſom, read need ü, 
us molt examine, moſt beliaus. 
Happy of this bad world, who little 3 
and Milton, P. L. viii. 40, &c. 
With lowlineſs majeſtic from her ſeat, 
And —— 1 1 ws wiſh er; 


1 ; : WE 
5 « 2 2 . wih ˖75 : 
7180 nts lo ro Back 
— toy ah 


dim them ; any, Sc. are reſpeAively underſtood. 
Juſt fo 1ohv's indefinite compound; whoever, or its : 
ſolemn whoſaever or whoſo, when governing one thirii 
ſingular, omits its antecedent to govern another, or 
to make the principal affirmation of the n 
ject: thus, ſolemnly, | 
St. Luke xvii. 17. Peri I fay unto vn hots. 
ever ſhall not” receive the kingdom of God as a int. 
child, mall in wo wiſe enter therein. wah 88 3 
Pl. xv. 2, &c. He that lꝛadeth un lichrvipt"Wfe; 
and doeth the thing which is right, and — the 
truth from his heart ; - &c. | 
=  Whoſo doe! theſe things, hall never fat; 
. evi. 135 ofo are wiſe, Will ponder bi 


things; and they ſhall * the loving of 
the Lord. 


# . * 


1 U +, ö r * 1 w 


iv. 294. Europe he ſaw, nk ts dr Men. 


we .: Fas ParncieLes or 
SO, Eli on Criticiſm, | 


253. Wheever thinks afaultleſs as). 


- Thinks what ef er was, nor is, 1 en tall be 
and, Dunciad, 
iv. 9 60 With that, a wizard old his alata 5 
Which whoſe rafter, forgets his former friends. 
| The fulneſs of ſolemnity-may admit a tranſpoſed 


antecedent, which becomes a kind of conſequent: as 


I me Xiii. 33-Whoſcever would, ——— him. 


„ K # 2.43 228 


4 . O noun 3 Yb 
But perſon: or thing is the object as well as the 
ſubje& of action: noun or pronoun muſt therefore 
follow as well as lead. Noun or pronoun we have 
ſeen govern: or modify verb; ſo may either be go- 
verned or modified by verb or by prepoſition. Eng- 


liſh, like french noun governing or governed, that is, 
ſudbject or object, is the ſame: engliſh, like french, 


pronoun changes with its ſtate its termination. Thus 
the maſter loves aa the boys love e 


Ee loves them they love bim 
25a e 
| ro 
Tlove the ah lovelt me 
be loves her he loveth or — zin 
we love you | | ve (or ou) r 9 


Thus, Ba 


where the governing he aſcertains the former Eu- 


| n nn the latter Eu- 


and 
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# — ſo the perſonal relative 4 
| who loves them 4517 eue, 
— by themithem — tovads 
We already know that who. or whom, - as well as 
which,. continue indefinitely xepreſentable by the pro- 
nominal that, which could never ſupply either after 

a prepoſition. In the indefinite ebe tially es 

- ay, **2# 

5 lad pay W ; 

15 — that is loved by them ſthem g that are loved by him 

but in no ſtile, they or them by that he is loved, Vet 


W the familiar can ſubſtitute that for the relative, even 
= when governed by a prepoſition, ſo this interpoſe not 
between the antecedent and its explainer, or ſo it 
become a poſtpoſition to the following verb; a they: 
or them that he is loved by, definitely they or them 
by whom he is loved; like, the perſon or thing that 
he ſpeaks of, nol pear of ae 2 
: he ſpeaks... SIDE * 
| Eaſe ent a prepoſition togerher with its re- 
gimen the antecedent: thus 5 
; Exod. xxxiii. 19. J will bo: uti as hom 8 
vill be gracious, and will ſhew mercy on whom [wilt 
ſhew mercy : nn or them to whom on . 
&c. 
= As who and bete fo whyrver and eser, 
;-4 with the pronominal whoſe and whe/eſteuets thus 
St. Luke xx. 18. Whoſoever ſhall fall upon that 
one, ſhall be broken: | but on whomſoever it 4 
| fall, it will grind him to porod er. 
St. John xx. 23: Whoſeſoever im v min ly 
are remitted unto them; and whoſeſoever ins ye retain; - 
** are retained. | "MW * 


d 


46 | Taz PrixcaPLEes or 
Though ellipſe, like its ſupplement, warrants 
only the ſubjective or leading ſtate of a. pronoun 
| laced abſolutely with a participle preſent, that is, 
when they are joined in an incidental IE 


nected ſentence, ads :Þ.i Jo 4 
ix. bee * 


x. abs. ae ſhall not lag ind, note err 4 op 
:' 8 The way, thou leading — bs . cl 
Ver the ſame poet ee the cher fate 3 * 
— uje n 1 
0] Deity — 


Hille truſted to have ſeis d. 32 

ſupplying perhaps the former, when e * 
on ＋Huhils thou art leading and the latter, as having 
But we muſt abſolutely ſay, we being 


ae. 
Ait, and thence: zue diſpaſſg, either of which 
is indeed at large, when, or wo, we are 2 the 


= fax of being} diſpoſſeſt. 

| The objective, 1 can \ fait uch i in- 

terjective phraſes as the 1 author imitates from 

che ancient? | | 
73. Me miſerable ! 

Ne. calily ſupplied: 4, (or Ab?) woe is to me, 

by ellipſe, woe is nel Ae mera 1 owns, Sees 


4} 


r 
r 1 » — * 8 a. * 7 
, Ye» 


r ]— O 
* 


8 6. of refleſted | prononne. 


The — — reflect gd their 
| late following - They are indeed but ſuch: ſub- 


* rr 
Fl EE OO ID ILY 
9 
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ſtitutes of the governed pronouns. as reflect the 
action upon the agent, A 2 
peated in the object: thus, | Mtg. > | 
= 7 love my/elf : Me love ben,, nt 
thou loveſt thyſelf: xe or yu love yur ſtos. 


he ] loveth C him: | 
aq or 1% hes love ade. . 
t] loves [ itſelf - LE 
Nor need we wonder that the governed pronouns 
were originally in ours as in. other tangues ated 
upon by the ſame as well as by different per- 
ſons, or that themſelves acted formerly, as they 
= fill delicately and familiarly do, their awn reflected 
= part; as, . 
J love me + „ E ; Eng | 
. 
ſo Pſ. iv. 8. T will lay W in peace, — wt 
mp reſt: for it is thou, Lord, auh, that. * 
_ dwell n ſafety. 25 
Pſ. civ. 22. The fun ariſeths and. they — 
away together, and lay them down in their dens. 
in which latter we ſee that the governed third 
perſon uſed reflectedly leaves ambiguity between 
the ſame third perſon and another. Vet Gay ſays 
with native ſimplicity, in his Rural Sports: _ 
143- Upon a riſing border of the brook _. - 
He ſits him down,, and tics 15 treack'ro 


8 
8 
8 
h 
* 


4 hook. 
and 
385. Till ſpent at 14 2 pants and heaves fox 
F breath, 2 


Then lays her down, and waits * 
death. | This 


i Principles or 


This being indeed the primitive, and ſo now the 
leſs common, remains at once in the poetic, and in 
the very familiar ſtile: thus ſaid Milton, with 2 
fect beauty, FL. , | 
3 * gar: | | ———-forlom of thee, 

| Whither ſhall 7 betake me, where ſubſiſt? 


viii. 286. On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of en, 
: Penſive I fat me down. 
where, however, as well as in the former of Gay's 
examples, the verb fit appears miſtaken, whether by 
authors or printers, for ſet. I can'no more ſ me 
down, than iy me down ; nor either more than, in 
the ſame ſenſe, ſet down, or lay down, however 
vulgar as vicious be the double interchange. 
As fays then the ſolemn, with equal propriety, 
St, Matthew iv. 6. C2/? thyſelf down. 
and 10. Get thee bene, Fg 
fo ſays the familiar: Get thee away, get you gone, 
Kc. never get thyſelf aruay, like take thyſelf away, &c. 
Some verbs may be reflected or neuter : as 10 be- 
have ones-ſelf, or to behave. Repent was formerly 
reflected, yet ſometimes neuter: as 
Joel ii. 13. Rend your heart, and not your gar- 
ments; and turn unto the Lord your ge for he is 
gracious and merciful, flow to anger, and of e 
Ane and repenteth him of the evil. 
14. Who knoweth if he will return ond repent, 
and leave a bleſſing behind him? 
This verb, like ſome others, © may now be neuter, 
or imperſonal : 7 repent, or it repenteth or repents 
me, &c, but its reflected uſe is grown old. 


With 


ö 

3 
. 
— 
7 
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With like reaſon became the governed pronouns 
reflectwe, when repreſenting the indirect object or 
chat to which the direct is referred: as 

1 Sam. ii. 35. I II/ raiſe me up 4 faithful prieft. 
| Eccles. i. 4. ＋ made me great works, I builded me - 
: Heuſes, I planted me vinejardi—where me has an ele- 
ant caſe which t me or 16 vfl or even myſelf 
would deſtroy. © 

A ſingle firſt Fetten may, by firetting into ma- 

W nifold;dighity, ſay, toe love our/ſelf; ns ſuch ma- 
WT 5 if01d dignity does modern curteſy beſtow on any 
- ſingle perſon adureſſed, in you love your ſe] if, He; ©: 
Nor-muft it paſs unnoticed that, though you is now _ 
W confounded: with ye no leſs than with thou and thee, 
e never interferes with you,- is never properly go- 

W verned, and always ne its + own?: place in ſo- 
lemnity : as Wes 38 | 
Hag. i. 6. Ye chthe you; 5 be there i none Arnot 
or without reflexion':* as | 

1 Theſſ. it. 20. For ye ars our Pony 5 Joy. 

PC. ciii. 20. O praiſe the Lord, ye angels of his, 
Ve that excel in ftrength, ye that fulfil his N — 
vient, and hearken unto the voict of his words. © 
= Exod. iv. 15. And thou ſhalt ſpeal unto hin, aid 
but words in his mouth; and I will be with thy 
Wo 110th, and with His mouth, and will nach you what 
= ye Hall do. 

St. Luks's xxii. 31, 32. And the Lora | faid: 
Simon, Simon, bebold, Satan hath deſired to have 
you, that he may fift you as wheat, But I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when 
chou art converted, frrengthen thy brethren. 

Vo L. II. D 
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So ſays Propriety, yet hinders not F amiliarity i 1 


n 
from ſaying : You all were there. Y; ou were there, in 
Sir. I ſaw you there, Sir. &c. = z 


The firſt cardinal numeral adjective becomes 
an indefinite pronoun (doubtleſs of the third fin- M 
gular) and forming thence a ſort of poſſeſſive pro- 
nominal by the afſumption of the appropriative ; „ 
in one's for ones, as who in whoſe, and it in it, 


naturally compounds ene's-/e!f, for its reflected pro- *! 
noun: thus, one loves one i- ſelff, and fo (as it ſhould be) i 2 
St. Mark xii. 33. To love ones neighbor as ones- ſel i ttb 

is more than all whole burnt-efferings and ſacrifices, al 
But one without reflexion, for à certain per- ſo 
ſen, may ſubſtitute him, or he: as in 
St. Luke ix. 49. And Fohn anſwered and ſaid: = < 
Maſter, we ſaw one caſting” out devils in thy name; PI 
and we forbad him, becauſe he followeth not with u. {+ 
The reflecting pronouns alſo redouble with em- t 
phaſis: as, I myſelf ſhall do it; the thing it * 
ſpeaks: or, ſomewhat leſs emphatically, 7 ſhall do ** 
it myſelf, the thing ſpeaks itſelf, or, for itſelf, &c. 8 ©* 
The leading pronoun may be elegantly included i ** 
in the doubler: as, my/elf ſhall do it; but then the __ 
firſt becomes, as if uncompounded, the third per- fo 
ſon: with equal reaſon do we ſay thus, I my ©* 
am a man, myſelf i is a man, and you yourſelf are ; 
za man, yourſelf is a man, and you yourſelf do, dit 
yourſelf does, &c. yet can we alſo elliptically ſay: gu 


| myſelf am, underſtanding J, &c. as, P. L. 
iv. 75. Which way I fly is hell: myſelf am hell. 
ſo in the other ſtate, He deſired me myſelf, or mor 
Y 2 I 


ally, 


W in either ſtate, yirtue ſelf, virtue herſelf, or 35 cle 


T HE Ex GLI SH. LAxo v AGE. 5 
naturally, He deſired myſelf. By like ſay we 


gant abſtraction, 1 8 Al. 


$ 7. The fame fate * ar nen on cd 
| fide the ſubſtantive verb. 


While active or communicative reihe convey 
the action from the ſubject to the object, from the 
governing to the governed noun. or pronoun, he- 
ther directly or indirectly; the ſubſtantive verb 


5 alone, not acting, cannot communicate action, and 


ſo cannot govern, or alter the ſtate of, any follow- 
ing noun or pronoun. Far from altering, it de- 
clares the identity or conſubſiſtence of the nouns or 
pronouns it connects, very juſtly named the ſubject 
and predicate, that is, the thing predicated or affir- 
med of the ſubject. Nouns or pronouns making 
thus but one ſubject, cannot but be in one ſtate, 
whether governing or governed, whatever inter- 
vene; much more, if that alone intervenes, which 


can alone bind them to be ſo. Hence the conſtant | 
rule in all language : "BY 


- ſubſtantive verb has the ſame fate (or caſe ) be- 
fore and after it, of things it . Da or 


conſ ubſiſting. 


Engliſh nouns cannot diſagree, as they cannot 
differ, in ſtate, which our pronouns alone diſtin- 
guiſh. Thus, 

Joſh. xxii. 34. 


The Lord is God. 
 Gad is the Lord. 


+ - St, 


ä wQwXA rr ˙¹tppdt — ]⅛— md rn EI OI I net 


— 


. PaIxoI IE Ss or 


St. John iv. _ Sad is 4 ſpirit. 
LT i. 1. De word was Gad. 
Exod. 2. am the Lord. 
Iſ. xli. 4. VV 
St. Matt. xiv. 27. It is 7. 
St. John i. 19. bo art thou? 
bm do ye acknowlege me to be? 
We acknowlege thee to be the Lord. 
Nor is the congruity of ſubſiſtence leſs real or 
more violable, when the e is a mere qua- 
lifier, than when it is a thing: 
PC. xlviii. 1. Great is the 25 5 
evi. I. He is gracious. 
xix. 137. Righteous art thou, O 2. „ | 
St. Matth. xx. 15: Is thine : eye evil, becauſe Tam 
good ? „ 
bis is the ant the example is this. 
Thi are the rules, and the examples [are] theſe. 
The fame connexion and conſtruction prevail, 
when the conſubſiſtence is modified by a participle 
paaſt, agreeing alſo, as part of the predicate, with the 
ſubject: for the participle paſt with the ſubſtantive 
verb is the modern equivalent to the paſſive voice of 
ancient tongues, Eſſentially diſtin however as 
cloſely connected are active and paſſive verb: for 
the object of the active becomes the ſubject of the 
paſſive, or that which was acted upon by the one, 
is predicated to have received the action, or to be 
acted upon, in the other. Thus ſaw we, 
I hve him. He is loved by me. 
So St. Matthew v. 9. Bleſſed are the peace- 
makers: — they fas be called the children of God. 
+08 


1 
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St. John i. 14. The word was made fleſh. _ _ 
xii. 46. I am come a light into the world. © 
Pſ. Ixxxv. 1. Lord art become gracious. - 
which two laſt verbs, though they admit an active 
form, convey no action from ſubject to object, and 
ſo in the paſſive form predicate the action only as 
performed, not received by the ſubject. Nor can 
= ſuch verbs as neither act upon an object, nor declare 
1 an action ſuſtained, hence well named neuer, as 
neither a&ive nor paſſive, though ſometimes appa- 
rently both, be confounded with either, were it but 
for this diſtinction, that in their active and paſſive 
form the ſubject is one, and the time or rather the 
degree different; differing indeed rather as imper- 
f ect and perfect, than as preſent and paſt. Thus in 
one or am coming the action is preſently perform- 
ing, and fo yet imperfect, whereas in I am come, 
it is yet preſent, though completed or perſect. 
Juſt ſo in 7 go and I am gone, I riſe and I am 
riſen, &c. the neutrality extending thus chiefly to 
verbs of inherent or unimparted motion. _ 
While the action thus remains in the agent, 
either participle muſt agree with the ſubject, whe- 
W ther as the predicate itſelf, or as the * . | 
or perfect of the predicate: in, 
= / am coming, and, I am coming 4 Tt z 7 am 
come, I am come 4 Lebt. RD | 
I know thee to be coming, &c. 
Thou becomeſt, or art Eu gracious be. 
80 
He becomes, nay is become, a e. 
They grow, nay are grown, wiſe, | 
| 3 be. J ap- 


54 Tor PrinciPLes or 

J appear he; he [appears] J. 

We ſeem they; they [ſeem] we. 

He looks @ heroe, and ſhe moves 4 gueen. 
Poetry ſo turning active and communicating into 
neuter and predicating verbs; in a ſtile very eafily 
accounted for whether by analyſis or ellipſe: He 
is in look 4 heree, and ſbe is in motion a guten; | 
or, He looks like (or as) 4 heroe, and ſhe moves 
like (or as) 4 queen, &c. 

7 appear he may no leſs fairly expand into f ap- 
pear to be he, till farther dilatable into 7 am ap- 
pearing to be he, &c. And indeed the fingle 1 be 
or being ſupplied after every compound, whether 
continuing or completed predication, will bring all 
odds to evens on either fide the ſubſtantive verb, 
however this verb may itſelf be modified : as, 

The word was made to be fleſh. I tome or am” 
coming, Or am come, to be a Lebt, or, being a Leb, 
or, who am à light, &c. 8 
Thus ſay we alike, though in differetit Biker? 8 

I am he: I am to be he: J am imagited *. 
7 am imagined to be he. I am to be itnagltied þ- 
J am to be imagined to be he, or hegatively, 7 
am not he: &c. an auxiliary dropping (we Know) 
the porn” in, [ fhall be he. 17 dare not keetii 
n 

Every author teems with examples it this Se: 
trine: but from the poets are we to ſeek thoſe of 
poetic predication. The fame miſter who * 
=o TG 
26. = are bravilder'd in the maze of ws _ 

And ſome made coxcombs, Nature meant but 


fools. as | 36. Some 
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36. Some have at firſt for wits, then eritics paſt; 


Turn'd poets next, and ee * Ae at 
laſt. 


i and elſewhere, 


Who would not laugh, if ſuch a man | thai be : 
Who would not weep, if * were he. 
ſaid alſo, Ethic Epiſtles, 5 
i. 186, Shall parts ſo various aim at nothibh DT 
| He'll ſhine a Tully, * a Wilmot too. 
and, Eſſay. on Man, 
iii. 205. What war coul ravith, commerce could 
beſtow ; 
And he return'd a friend, who came a @ foe. 
So Young, in his Night-thoughts: | 
The ſpirit walks of ev'ry day deceaſt; 
And ſmiles an angel, or a fury frowns: 
as Milton had ſet the example, P. Bee 
= , A. lion now he ſtalks with firy glare. 


— 


The ſubſtantive verb, which connects like Shes 
where it is expreſſed, cannot but do the ſame where 
underſtood. With predication therefore coincides 
appoſition, or the agreement in ſtate of nouns or 
pronouns that combine to predicate or explain one 
| idea: as, the Lord God or God the Lord, Teſus 
Chrift or Chri ft Jeſus. 

Thus, Rev. xix. 9 The Lord God onmipotent 
reignetb. : 

"EAI the Lord, the fir „. and with the bf 

am he. i 

Julius Cefar, the moſt con ſimi captain” 2s th 
moſt finiſhed ſcholar, the firſt man of his country 
| D * as 


36 Taz Parxcieits or 


as the rs. genius of his age, had a dignity, which, 
though it could earn the empire of the world, the 


empire of the world cannot beſtow. The ſame man, 


alike admirable in war and in peace, at home and 
abroad, we ſee at once the champion of his coun- 
try, and the analegit of her language; the ſole ſu- 


perior to Pompey, and the A mmgle mage i of Cicero. [9 


So E. on C. 


715. But we brave Britms, foreign 1950 deſpis'd, 


And kept unconquer'd and unciviliz d. 
"i all which, and the like, the ellipſe is obvious: 

The Lord who is God who is . &c. 

I who am the Lord, &c. 

Juli us Ceſar, who was the moſt conſummate cap- 
tain, as he was the maſt finiſhed ſchalar, &c. The 
fame man we fee to de—odmirabio—the champion, 
&c. 

Bui we, who are brave Britons, be. 

Nor can we longer wonder that 

| Nouns of pronouns Ry 7 one 2 agree in 

fate with it. 


88. wo the interchange of þ pronouns and proveninat 


As we ſaw that exhibit either a oarticular thing 
antecedently ſpecified, or any particular thing the 


ſubſequent which defined; ſo the pronouns he and 


be may repreſent either a particular perſon, or any 
perſon, male or female reſpectively, rendered defi- 
nite by a ſubſequent who, whom, or whoſe : whence 


= 5 


. © -m»_— © 


they or them, and my muft often be interchange- 
I 


* 


10 in,” 5 vo 


FO 
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If the antecedent pronominal be definite, as itſelf 
pointing a definite antecedent. noun, the following 


= zhich or who can interpoſe only an e ex- 


planatory affirmation : as . 
The thing or that (referring to a particular thing) 
which is really praifeworthy,. one cannot but approve < 
or, The thing or that (in general) which is Teal | 


praiſeworthy, one cannpt but approve. | 
So, The man—the woman he or 1 * 


or, The men — the women they Who have —acted a 
 Hamel:ſs part, muſt not be condemned, may be under- 
ſtood of a perſon or perſons particularly referred to, 


or repreſent any perſon or perſons, of whom ſuch 
definitive affirmation may be made. 

Some orthographers ſubjoin the precarious diftinc- XY 
tion of a comma to the antecedent, when the allu- | 
ſion and affirmation are particular; omitting it, | 
though equally proper, in general application. 

If they and them be expreſſive of things as well 
as perſons, like thoſe of perſons. as well as things, 
no wonder , thee . and them may be e 
with thoſe * h 
Theſe or thoſe or r they a are 55 or they who or which 
or that &c. 
1 mean thoſe or them, who or: whom or which or 


that &c. 


The pronoun however, . which may "repreſent 


either thoſe or theſe, is now 8 ſparingly oppoſed 


for the former to the latter : 3 

Exod. xiv. 20. And it Exh 1 the camp of 
the Egyptians and the camp of Ifrael; and it was a 
doud and darknſi to them, but it gave hight by night 


e D 5 and 


» 

g 
© \ 
0, 
wy « 
* . 
> 
= as. 
: 
* 
2 
** 

% 
*_ 
oy 
7 
1 
I 
F l 's 
* 


—— 4 


pear, though it may in the preceding. For, 26 


te OO ͤͤñlß D]Ü——U nn! T 
n . i LOT 
"INS — 1 


38 | Taz Paixeirizs Oo 


and as Ezek. i. 21. "hin thoſe Hood, til * fled 
1 X. 17. Whin! they flood, theſe ſtood. —- %J 
fot, ab he is rather exhibitive of the mate i of 
that male, ſo is they or them rather of the 9 thah 
of thiſe Fps. „ 
Thus may the former be uſed de 
latter definitely or indefinitely, without either ants: 


.cedent or explainer expreſt : as 9 by or bin 
of Uz, for Ee nan of Un; FI 


*. They: of Ita for the pk 


fo Heb. Nn. 
of Italy: 
and ſo the indefinite Fabniliar phraſe, they fay fo, 
for prople fay fo. But in this ſenſe them cannot ap- 


they of Italy, fo Col. f. 1,—them at Laoliren; in 
both which places the pronoun is explained vr re- 
ſtricted by, [that are] of Italy, [that are] at La- 


odicea. Yet even in the W as we 2 F 


them : 
St. Luke'v. 14. And ” rat his fo 0 m 


man: But go and ſhow thyſelf to the prieſt, till offs 
for thy cleanſing, as * commanded th a W 


wnto them. 


Proxies Wü uad ad mil the IP ts ich 
principals ; muſt coincide in every affection with 
_ thoſe they repreſent. For this reaſon ſaw We tlie fela- 

tive agree both in number and perſon with the ante- 


cedent: for this reaſon 2 Hale is repreſented by be or 
him, a female by ſbe or her, a neutral being by #; 
more than one of either or neither ſex by they er 


them; nay ſometimes, though very ſparingty, a fat 
Gn. IN © Tefiy 


nitely, ate the FE 


na. wh M6 i. , , 2 as 


DB mn = _ Aa 


* ef 


I\ 


air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 


= ETSY 


"FA 


- 
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lective by the plural pronoun; and ſor the fame 
reaſon muſt the relative and poſſeſſive pronominals 


and P eg: thy, his, her, its; our, your, their, 
as well as mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, 
theirs; exactly correſpond with the pronouns ot 


perſons to which they reſpectively relate. Vet to 


ſingulars as collectives are ſometimes applied toe, ws, 


and you, with our, your 5 ours and yours: nay Moſes 
ſpeaks max at once of both ——— 


"on 3 


Gen. 1. 26. 4nd God ſaid: Le us make mn i | 


our image, after our likeneſs; and let them have do- 


minion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl of the | 


over every creeping thing that creepeth mpon the earth. 

27. So God created man in his own image; in the 
image of God created he him: male and female cre- 
ated he them. 

a beauty which could: not eſcape the poetic mae 

phat. 

vii. 519. Let us make now man in our . man 
In our ſimilitude, and let them rule 
Over the fiſn and fowl of ſea and air, 
| Beaſt of the field, and over all the earth, 
And ev'ry creeping _ that Trees the 

ground. 

wks the ſame poet other volleQive nouns ſub- 


ſtitute plural pronouns: 


iv. 600. for bedſt and bird, | 
They to their gaſly couch, 2 to their neſts 
Were ſunk. 
Ds 3 As 
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As certainly then as his, her, its, refer to he, ſhe, 


it; their to they or them, &c. ſo certainly muſt his, i 
Her, its prove the reſpective appropriatives of any 


third perſon ſingular, but only of a third perſon ſin- 
_ gular; and their of any third plural, but of a third 
plural only. The partitive each therefore, though 
every one, being but one at once, can employ no 
—_— but hit, her (disjunctively hers) or its: 15 
Give each his own, her own, its own. 
Give each his, hers, its. 
ſo Each muſt have his own, &c, 
They have each his own, &c. 
Yet, as its was not yet ſo frequent in 1 2M gh 
time, he makes their the poſſeſſive of each in the 


neuter or common gender : P. L. 


v. 132. Two other precious drops that ready ſtood, 
Each in their cryſtal fluce— 
where he might have animated the drops and ſaid, 


Each in her cryſtal ſluce; as he does the ftars and 


ſays: 


The ſame objection lies againſt 


vii. 452. Cattle and creeping things, and beaſt of 


th' earth, 
Each of their kind. 
vill. 392. hey rejoice 
Each with their kind, lion with the lioneſs, 
&c. 


If it be alledged that a plural i is, in al FIR their's © 


antecedent, the each, which can only appropriate as 
a ſingular, becomes in all three ſuperfluous, | 


The 


iii. 720. Each had bis place appointed, each his courſe 


- 
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The great Milton could indeed urge a flill higher | | 


authority for a licence which neither can now au- 
choriſe. 

- Ezek. xx. 8. They did nat every man coft away 
the abominations of their ces. 

Rev. xx. 13. —ond they were judged every man 
according to their works. 
where, if every man is held only -parenthetic or ex- 
planatory, their proves the due — 1 . 

Nor can it be denied that this nſtruction 
faithful to origin as that o ß b 2000 « 

St. Matth. xvi. 27. He ball reward every man 
according to his works. . 
or of Prov. xxiv. 12. Aud ſball nat be render t every 
man according to his works ? 


or of 1 Sam. xxv. 10. There be (for There one} +9 
many ſervants now-a-days, that break away _ 8 


man from his maſter. 
in which laſt a plural antecedent might as well be 
alledged as in the two firſt inſtances. But original 
may be pleaded for 
St. Matthew xviii. 35. So likewiſe gal. my — 
venly Father do alſo unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their treſpaſſes. | 


where his treſpaſſes would be more conſiſtent with 7 | 


modern precifion. _ 
Both conſtructions we find, and both ;uſtifable; in 


Jonah iii. 8. Let them turn every one from his 


evil way, and from. the violence that is in their hands. , 


$9. Of 
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$ 9. 07 the 3 of e 2 and —— if 


apoſtrophe. . 


Nothing is indeed more delicate than the uſe of 
the pronouns. In the firſt and ſecond perſon the 
pronouns are. commonly indifpenſable : for, to 


name the perſon addrefling or Addreſſed, inſtead of 


or we, thou or ye, to ſay Fames or Foln, or James 
and Jobm, were by a tedious circumlocution of names 
to confound the ſpeakers and the ſubjects, the pre- 
ſent and the abſent, and to loſe every animation of 
direct addreſs. Whereas ſo finely are the pronouns 
contrived, that every diſtinction and emphaſis is 
preſerved by monoſyllables ſo petty at once and ſo 
ſmooth, that their repetition, wherever neceſſary, 

can neither interrupt nor offend. 


But though repetition may often be neceſſary, | 


and ſometimes graceful, as we ſhall ſee in its place, 
a frequent firſt perſon runs into egotiſm, and a fre- 


quent ſecond or third into familiarity. Modeſty 


will therefore be very cautious in the uſe of the 
_ firſt, and Politeneſs in that of the two others. Even 
n telling one's own ſtory, little I need ſeldom enter; 
and Ceſar we fee always avoid it (unleſs in hiſtori- 
cal reference) by naming himſelf, when he muſt, 


in the third perſon. 
| So may the ſecond perſon be elegantly avoided, 


not only by being (as any perſon may often be) 


underſtood, but by rendering the addreſs indirect, 
and ſhifting it to the third perſon : as when we ſay, 
your lordſhip, your ladiſbip, your majefly, & c. for thou 


or ou! your loraſvips &c. for ye or you. 
; g _ TP 


* 
2 PREY nn 1 EY 


J— — a—— Mz ww. 


0 


* 


captain of the Lord's hoſt: 
; and not, Nut fayeſt thou vn 


* ® 
# 
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*hough it de the office. of pronoun to prevent 
ths e noun, and to hint inſtead of na- 


ming the ſubject, repetition is ſometimes, even in 


the third perſon, more elegant than ſübſtitution 3 


and, on vecaſions of ceremony, the denommnation, 


as more preciſe, is preferable to its ſubſtitute: thus; © 
| my lord or bis lr hip, my loch or ber Keilifbip, bir or 


her majeſty, &c. nor only the title, but the very 
name, when not wantonly repeated, is often. politer - 
than bare he or he ee . e a 

taken, more attention is paid. 8 


The file of elpture, clevated 38 1 nta, 


affords the nobleſt models of this and of all other 


excellence. Among numberleſs inſtantes to our 


| preſent purpoſe one may ſuffice, where the geftero- 


ſity of the language almoſt equals that of — 


ſpeaker. 7 
1 Sam. *xvi. 17. Aud Saul Frets Havi s ky. 


and ſaid: Ii this thy viice, in ſon Davis? thid Duri 


faid : It is my voice, iny lord, O fim. 
18. And he ſaid: Wherefore doth my lord cds 
e, what have 1 * or 


what evil is in mine hand 


19. Naw therefore I pray thee, let my lord the 
king bear the wor "of his | 

So the modeſt and polite Abizail: * 1 

Let thine handmaid be @ ſervant to waſh the fer, 
of the ſervants of my lord. a 

No wonder if Jau addreſt in like manner the 


Joſh. v. 14. hat faith ry lon ens br ge 


o thy ſervant? - ke 
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Vet St. Paul, whoſe politeneſs none will queſtion, 
addreſſes king rr ge in the direct ſecond perſon : 


Acts xxvi. 27. King Agrippa, believeſt thou the 
prophets ? I know that thou believeſt them. 


28. Then Agrippa ſaid. unto Paul: ani thou | 
belesen me to be a Chriftian. © 

29. And Paul ſaid. I would to God thit net only 
* thou, but alſo all that hear me this day,” 3 


Aufs and altogether ſuch as 1 am, except theſe bonds 


where the nobleneſs of the ſentiment is ſtill beighte- 
ned by the orator's continuing the direct addreſs to 


the king, aggregating obliquely the 51 in the third 


* 0 þ 
But, not to mention that the indirect addreſs 


. more natural to the hebrew than to the greek 
language; we ſee the inſpired writers in the for- 
mer, finely relieve one manner by the other : nor 
is the alternation more admirable any where _ 


in the hundredth and fourth pſalm. 
1. O Lord my God, thou | art become exceeding 
rpms ;| &c. | 
3. Who layeth the 2 of his chambers OY 
6. Thou coveredſt it Ge... ER "20 
10. He ſendeth the ſprings — 
13. He watereth the hills from above: the earth 5 i 
filled with the fruit of thy works, | 
14. He bringeth forth graſs &c. 
109. He appointed the moon for certain ſeaſons: and 
the ſun knoweth his going dnwn. 
20. Thou makeſt darkneſs, that it may 15 nigbt; 
wherein all the beaſts of the foreſt do move :. &c. 


"44 O Lords bro manifold are thy works / * 7 


* 


* xe Fa : 
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31. The glorious majeſty of the Lord ſhall endure : 


Vr ever the Lord ſhall rejoice in his works, &c. 


Nor leſs ſtriking ſaw we the turn from the indi- 15 
rect to the direct, by an elegant ellipſe. AER 

St. Luke v. 14. Aud he charged him to tell <a 

man : But go, and ſhow thyſelf 10 the prieft, &c. 


The ſame charming variety of ſurpriſe, ag ag 
by the transference of the direct to the indirect in 


literal addreſs, may ariſe from that of the indirect . 
to the direct in the figurative; that i is, from the di- 
rect addreſs to an abſent perſon, or to a thing pre- 


ſent or abſent perſonified, by a figure commonly 
called apo/trophe : as in our Savior's pathetic addreſſes 
to the obdurate city : 


St. Matth. xxiii. 37. O Jeralilim, Jeruſalem, 
thou that killeſt the propbets, and ſtoneſt them that © 
are fent unto thee | how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth ber 
* chickens under her wings, and ye would nut. 85 

St. Luke xix. 41. And when he was come near, be 
beheld the city, and wept over it, 3 

42. Saying ; If thou hadſt known, even thou at 
leaſt in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace] but now they are hid from thine eyes. &. 

So the ſon of Sirach's to Solomon and Elias, whom 
he atteſts to their reſpective chrafters: _ 

Ecclus. xlvii. 13. Solomon reigned in peacrable 


af time, &c. 


14. Hew wiſe wall thou i= thy youth ! &e. 
. Xlviii. 1. Then ſtood up Elias the OS, as 


2 4: 0 


| fire, &c. | 


” 
— ar 
* 
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4. O Elias, how waſt thou honored ! &c. 
and in other perſonification: | 
xxxvii. 3. O wicked imagination, whence catheft 
thou in to cover the earth with deceit ! © 
like the Pſalmiſt's to his foul:  _ | 
P. ciii, 22. Praiſe thou the Lord, O my foul! 
and with a fine change of perſon: 


Jer. xlvii. 6. O thou ſword of the Lord, bew | 


lang will it be ere thou be quiet? put u up thyſelf into 
thy ſcabbard, reſt, and be fill, 

7. Hu can it be quiet, ſceing the Lord hath given 
it a charge againſt Afhkelon, and againſt the n.. ? 
There hath he appointed it. | / 

© Apoftrophe has alſo a reflected mls, when 
| Bo thing perſonified becomes the ſpeaker : 

II. xlv. 9. Shall the clay ſay to him that fabioneth 
it : What makeſt chou? or thy work: He hath no 
Bands ? 
where the change from the dire& to the indirect, i 
enhances the beauty of both. Nor is the double 
apoftrophe more exquiſitely or more ſimply elevated, 
than are the pany interchanged in the following 
| expoſtulations : 

Job xxxviii. 35- Canſt thou fond Eebenings,” that 
they may go, and ſay unto thee: Here are we? 
36. Who hath put wiſdom in the inward parts: ? 
or who hath &iven under landing to the heart 4 


&c. , 
Both tranſitions, from the direct to the indirect 


addreſs, and from the natural to the well - imagined 
ſpeaker; the change of object from the perſonal to 
the perſonified, 9 of number from the ſingular to 

: | the 


ids. 


our hands, Ve are our gods. for in THEE the fathtr- 
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the plural, as Iſrael proves alternatel a perſon and 
a people, we find copiouſly though conciſely ex- 
ampled in ZHoſza's fourteenth chapter, which to 


abridge were violation: 
1. O Iſrael, return mito the Lord cy God; for | 


thou haſt /aln by thine iniquity. 


2. Take wih you words, and turn to the Lud: J 
ſay unto him, Take away all iniquity, and receive 
us graciouſly : . wi we n ng caloes of our 


3. Abur ſhall not fork us, ws will not ride upon 
borfes, neither will we ſay any more tu the work f 
Eſt find mercy. a ry 

4. I thill hel their barung, + bby love them 
freely: for mine anger in turned but fPant him. 
F. I will be as the dew unto Iffael: he Hall grow 
at the Ay, and tiff forth his roots 4. TLebunbn. 

6. His branches ſhall ſpread, and His beauty ſhall 
be as thi tlfor-tHit, un his ſhell ur Lebuun. ; 
7. They that debell under his Padre Nl! return, 


they fhall ese the torn, and grow u the vi vine : the 
ſent thereof Hull br A tht wine of Lb 


8. Epfraim ſhalt h, Nut Have I 10 % any more 
with idols ? I have eur him, and D him: I 
am /ike a green fir-tree, from me i thy fruit found. 

9. Who is wiſe; and he bal uhiflerfland theſe 
things; prudent; and he ball" krivto ihm for the 
ways of the LORD are right, and the juſt ſhall walk 


in them : but the trinſerefſors ſhall fall therein. 


After the facred n what * ä thoſe 
of Adam and Eve ? 


— 
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228. 1 


404. O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve, 


Of thy preſum'd return ! event perverſe ! 
Thou never from that hour in paradiſe, 
Found ſt either ſweet repaſt, or ſound repoſe 


496. O faire/t of Creation, laſt and beſt 


Of all God's works, creature, in whom ex- 
cell'd 


Whatever can to fight c or thought be form'd 


Holy, divine, good, amiable or ſweet! 


How art thou loſt! how on a ſudden loſt, 


Defac'd, —— and now todeath devote! 


of Eve: 
xi. 268. O unexpected Rroke, worſe TR of Death! 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe? thus leave 
Thee, native ſail, theſe happy walks and 
ſhades, 


Fit haunt of Gods ! ! where 1 had hope to 


ſpend 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpit of that day 


That muſt he mortal to us both Ofowr:, 
That never will in other climate grow, 


My early viſitation, and my laſt 


At ev'n!] which I bred up with tender hand 
From che firſt nen . and gave you | 


Your tribes, and water from a ambrofal 


fount ? 


5 Thee, laſtly, nuptial Baur, "aq me * 
ü . what to ſight or ſmell was ſweet! 


from thee om Rar bros we 6 
Hor 


xi. 


iii 


lar 


S- 
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How ſhall I part? and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obſcure 
And wild? how ſhall we breath in other air 
| Lefs pure, accuſtom 'd to immortal fruits? 
of the poet himſelf, to Adams 
xi, 7 54+ How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
| The end of all thy offspring! end ſo ſad, 
Depopulation ! thee another flood, * 
Of tears and forrow a flood thee allo 
drown' d, 
And ſunk thee as thy ſons—till gently rear'd 
By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtood' ſt at laſt, 
Though comfortleſs ; as when Aa _— 
mourns 
His children, all in view deftroy'd : at once; 
And ſearce to th angel N thus 8 
plaint: | 


O viſions ill foreſeen ke. 
to Light: 5 
iii. 1. Hail, holy Light! &c, 
or of Satan to the ſun : 


iv. 32. O thou, that with ſurpaſſing glory N : : 
&c. 25 : 


CHA P T E R II. 
Of the uſe of vers . mple and compound. 


81. Of compound verb. : 


ERB, in engliſh as elſewhere, is ſimple and 
compound. Simple verb we have ſeen at 
large. Compounded it may be with OY 
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1. the auxiliary verbs do; 3 Hall, Will; may, can; 
which govern the infinitive without the prepoſition 
as, I do move, 1 ſhall move, Kc. 

2. have, which, implying poſſeſſion of completed 

action, 5 only the participle pet: a8, 1 have 
| 3. or the exiſting verb be, which may » 

with either participle ; with the participle preſent, 
to reſolve the compoſition of active verb, as to be 
moving; or with the participle paſt, as to be moved, 
an equivalent to paſſive verb, which has no ſimple 
form in ours, more than in other modern tongues. 
In one form or other however, ſimple or com- 
pound or reſolved, our verb admits all the variations 
that action can require, and conſequent] y all the 


variety, correſpondent or equivalent, that can adorn 
any language. And, while participle proves fo 


called, not only as partaking both of verb and 


of noun, but participating or predicating both the 
active and paſſive voice; while compoſition, thus 
ſupplied ſuffices to all intents and purpoſes for a 

aſſive, our power of reſolving the active into its 
virtually conſtituent parts, the ſubſtantive verb and 


tte preſent participle, is a privilege, which, de- 


nied to other dictions, ancient or modern, ſeems 
appropriated to ours, to compenſate varieties which 
in other reſpects they may ſuperiorly boaſt, Activel 
then, 1 . 
of the infinitive mood 
the preſent tenſe is 
to move, or, to be mavi ge 
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of participle 
the preſent tenſe: : 
moving. 
the poſt: 
1 | 
of the indicative mood 
the preſent tenſe : 
I moue; do move, or am moving, Kc. ws 
we 2% Hi 
I moved, did move, or was moving, &e. 
the future: | | 
1 hall or will move, or be moving, &c. 
the conditional preſent: . 
1 hould or would move or be moving, &. 


of the ſubjunctive mood 
the preſent tenſe; 
I move, do move, or be moving, | 
11 may or can move or be — HK 
I ſhall or will move or be moving, 
| the paſt: | ; 
1 moved, did move or were moving, 2 
$1 e cn mov or be moving, ue | 
er EI CEE 


In order to expreſs every — — of ation 


or exiſtence, indefinitely paſt, our language, like her 
ſiſters, is fain to combine the verb have, through all 
its parts, ſimple and compound, with any participle 
| paſt, even its own, as well as that of the ſubſtantive 

verb. So combined, it ſpeaks in its ſeveral tenſes 


performance by or upon the ſul 


reſpectively, indefinite poſſeſſion of * completed 
ject, As we ſay 


there- 
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therefore paſſively to be moved, being moved, I am 
moved, I was moved, I ſhall be moved, 7 ſhould be 
moved; I [may] be moved, I were moved, &c. ſo 
ſay we actively, to have moved, having moved, I 
have moved, I had moved, J ſhall have moved, 1 
ſhould have moved, I [may] have moved, I might 
have moved, &c. and paſſively, to have been moved, 
having been moved, I have been moved, I had been 
moved, I ſhall have been moved, I ſhould have been 
moved, I [may] have been moved, I might have 
been moved, &c. and conſequently as 10 be had, 
being had, &c. ſo to have been had, having been 


220 &c. 
92. Of v verb kimple and reſolved. 


T be W in their nh of dar, num- 
ber and ſtate, can no longer be confounded : the 
tenſes and the moods appear no leſs diſtinct, while 
the ſimple and compound forms have each its pretty 

obvious as well as peculiar ſervice. | 
Of the real, and the conditional, preſent, there 


can be no more confuſion than of reality and ſup- 


poſition: it being as evident that I ould or would, 
might or could, mave, if ſuch a thing happened, 
or on ſuch a condition, as that 1 [49] move now 
in reality. 

The imperſect and the perfect voſt having i in 
engliſh but one ſimple expreſſion, are diſtinguiſhed 
dy their application to a paſt action unfiniſhed and 


* or finiſhed at a certain paſt. definite 
1” | time. | 
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time. But, while I was and I did are equally ex- 
preſſive of the imperfect or perfect paſt, I was 
doing aſcertains the imperfect, intimating that I did 
and had not ceaſed. the doing of ſuch a thing, that 
I was a doing it, at a definite time when another 
thing happened or was completely done. Thus, 
] was writing when you game in; my action of 
writing was imperfect. or uncompleted, in ſhort, 
was performing, when yours of entering was per- 
formed. 

But action may be ns or completed, that 
is, imperfe& or perfect, in any tenſe. In any time 
therefore as well as the paſt, the verb reſolved ſpeaks . 
the continuing or imperfect action; while the ſim- 
ple indicates it naturally complete or perſect, ſtill 
capable however, when ſo fixt . by the concomi- - 
tance, of as juſtly expreſſing the continued action. 
Thus, to de, Ide, I hall de, &c. may imply either 
completion or - continuance of the action in its re- 
ſpective mood and tenſe; while, to be doing, I am 
doing, I ſhall be doing, intimate only its continu- 
WS ance or imperfection. When we ſay therefore, to 

% a thing all the while, we may doubtleſs ſay, to 
Le doing it; but when we ſay, firſt to do ſuch a 
thing, and then ſuch another, we plainly: mean the 
completion of both. Nor therefore do the paſt im- 

perfect and perfect differ more, or require greater 

variety of expreſſion than the preſent or future, 

which may with equal propriety be diſtinguiſhed 

into imperfect and perfect tenſes: thus, I am doing 

is the preſent imperſect, do the preſent perfect, &c. 

Hence is our language, far from being defeCtive, 
E 


or IL more 
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more rational than thoſe which diſtinguiſh by ter. 


mination the imperfect and perfect paſt; nay more 
copious by the excluſive privilege of reſolving every 


tenſe into the ſame diſtinction. Hence may alſo be 


inferred that auxiliaries, as ſuch, admit no reſolu- 


tion; which accounts for our never ſaying, even 


- 


when be and have are n to be Pegs to le 7 
having, N 


7 I. Of FR indicative mood, and its auxiliaries 
| the = do and did | 5 
As the verb ſimple or reſolyed is perfect e or im- 


perfect, ſo do and did, in the preſent and paſt, ae 


far from ſuperfluous: auxiliaries. For, whatever 

may ſometimes be their abuſe, | + ore 
where feeble expletives their aid do join, 3 505 

certain it is that they render affirmation or negation 


not definite only but ſolemn, and that therefore the 


are peculiarly *emploned in interrogation, nor [ef 
properly when the e is to be — as the 
queſtion: thus, | "== 


3 C 
Do you p romiſe?. 1 do (or do not) phone 


Did ye promiſe? | media (or did not ) promiſe 


-the queſtions being indeed, „ 
Is it a fact that thou — you hat 4 d 


pramiſ: 1185 "A vi 


and the anſwers, : 
It is a fact that I ds r not )—that we did (0 


did not promile : elliptically, It is a fact, or more 


69 It is. For, to the e, promif 
thou? 


Taz EncLisn Lanovace. .. Is 


mou! promiſe you ? - promiſed ye & c. the anſwers 
| are, I promiſe. Mie promi ſed. &c. But either man- 
ner of aſking admits, nay except in ſolemn pre- 


ciſion, requires the brief anſwers, I de or do not; 


we did or did not: &c. as any auxiliary may well 
S ſuperſede its principal already expreſt. | 

| To negation or denial therefore belongs alſo ſo- 
lemnity, at leaſt precifion: de and did find accor- 
dingly here too a very natural piace: 


Doſt thou noi 0 promiſe? | Ta. not, or Id. e ] ; 


Do you not | 
Did ye nat promiſe ? - We did not, or we did 
wr | 1 ee 
= ls ſolemnly, - - 5 


2 tp promile? Net * 1 d Last.] 
Did not ye promiſe? — Not wwe. "MF did oy 10 
and familiarly, | bs ; 

ſte FARO { promiſe ? Net I. TIdmtor Tas. 5 
Don't you - J* +: 27 268 190. BC V8 1s - 
Did'nt ye promiſe? : Not we. Mi don't or we 
5 xe I . D 
as without auxiliary, | „ 
Promi ſeſi thou nat? 1 promiſe [ not. 1 

Promiſe you not? $0 Ne F. + 

| Promiſed ye nut? Not toe &c. 
or Promiſeft not hou ? Kc. when the pronoun is 
meant emphatical, Nor need it infine be told, that 
to any queſtion the moſt laconic. anſwer in the affr- y 
mative is Yes, .and in the negative, No. | 
But, if the queſtion be rather of ſome eircum- 
| ſtance than of the fact itſelf,-the ſolemn auxiliary 


E 8 - All - 


Cauſe diſtractive of the attention from the cir- 
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fill proper in the queſtion, were improper, be- 


cumſtance, or redundant, as of no effect at all: 
thus, 
How do you promiſe? ; 
familiarly, 19 j promiſe thus. 
Hew promiſe you? 
for, I do promiſe thus, is the anſfwer-to Do you (in- 
deed) promiſe thus? and transfers the ſtreſs from 
the manner to the affirmation. 
It will be eafily imagined that do ind Hid can ge 
before no other auxiliary; nay hardly before have, 
though they may before de, even when theſe are 
principals. Obſolete is it therefore to ſay inter- 
rogatively, though we may imperatively, Do yon 
have it, for Have you it; much more then to ſay, 
I 4o have it, for, I have it; where the vulgarly fa- 
miliar, knowing have but as a helper, ſays, How 
you got it? I have [got it.] which is the indefinite 
or poſſeſſive paſt of the verb, to get. = 
But dſten come the queſtions, How do you do? Wi 
ber do ye do?] &c. and occaſionally, Do you 4 
it? Do you not do it? more folemn than Do not 
you do it ? &c. producing as naturally, I ds fo fo; 
and as poſſibly, I do do but ſo ſo. I d de it. Id 
not do it; or I de. I 4 not. — | 
- 2. Pall or will. 
The auxiliaries of the future ſhall BE vill, 'how- 
ever diſtinct in their own nature, yet as auxiliaries 
(and now Hall is no other) have ſo -blended' their 
original meaning in the futurity they both aſcer- 
tain, chat their viſtinQion, ever clear in the capital, 
3 which 
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which as the center of politeneſs, is in language at 


;bkeaſt the center of purity, becomes more and more 


_ doubtful in proportion to departure from it. | 
= Nor at this will they wonder who conſider, that 
of the two ſigns hall and will, the former implies 
promiſe, the latter prediction, and, in the firſt per- 
ſon, promiſe with prediction. | 
; In the firſt perſon indeed will muſt, and] in the 
other two may ſpeak immediate volition: but in 
W the ſecond and third perſons wil! may according 
W to occaſion as fairly foretel that which is natuxallꝝ 
or morally ſure to happen. 5 

Will therefore, as a ſign, can afk neither in the ; 
firſt nor ſecond perſon. For willl IL, will thau, 
or will you, and will ye, do ſo or ſo? enguire 
me volition, not the event; and will he, ſhe, it, 
or they? either the volition or the event; whereas 
Lal I, Salt thou, /hall he, ſhe. or it? demand 6 
permiſſion or promiſe. 
= Afirmatively, I hall, thou alt, he, ſhe or it 

hall, &c. do ſo or fo, promiſe moe or leks. ſo- 


| 2 lemnly; while I will, thou wilt, he, ſhe or it, &. 


will do fo or ſo, imply in the fiſt, either-inclina:- 
W tion, or event founded an, or accompanied. with, 
& inclination ; and, in the other two perſons, event. 
Again, Hall I, Salt thou, /hall. he, ſhe or is he or do 
ſo or ſo? are queſtions preciſely equal to am E art 
7 thou, is he, ſhe or it, poſitively, to be ar da-{@1 or, 
is my, thy, his, her or its being or doing ſo a po- 
ſitive futurity ? whereas ' will I, wilt thau, wil 
be, ſhe or it, be or do ſo, may be conſtrued either 
will I, willeft thou, willeth or wills he, ſhe or it, 
IM " = 


— 
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to be or do ſo? or am I, art thou, 7s he, the or 
it, naturally, to be or do ſo? is my, thy, his, her, 
or its being or doing ſo, a natural contingency ? 
So, I Pall, thou ſhalt, he, ſhe or it Hall, be or 
do ſo or fo, evidently promiſe, I am, thou art, he, 
ſhe or it 7s to be or do fo or ſo; and will, thou 
wilt, he, ſhe or it will be or do ſo or fo, ſpeak 
either immediate volition or neceſſary contingency ; 
to aſcertain which latter, Hall is doubtleſs ſafer in 
the firſt perſon ; and the incongruity of doubt pre- 
fixed to will in the firſt perſon ; as, 

I doubt whether I wilt or no: 

I believe I will. 
for, I doubt Side I Hall or no: 

I believe I Hall. 25 
is as palpable as that of will I? for hall I 1 

Nor ſeems it neceſſary to ſubjoin, that whatever 
has been ſaid of the three perſons ſingular of either 
auxiliary, muſt equally. hold of the three n | 
plural. 

To Scripture here, as in \ all other difficult caled 
we well may have recourſe for the moſt ſatisfying 
and ftriking authorities. Wc - 

How much more powerfully c comes — in 
the ſolemn promiſe than it could have done in the 
imperative mood ! and how beautifully is the con- 
ſequential event mixt with volition in the third 
commandment! - -©- 

| Exod. xx. 7. Thou ſhalt not take 4 name 
the Lord thy God in vain : for the Lord will not hold 
_ Hom that wb n name in vain. 
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How feeble in compariſon, were Do not take, or 
Take not, or Thou mayeſi not take, &c. ! | 
Wiſdom and Forefight muſt deal in futurity : 


every chapter of the Bible therefore, eſpecially of 


the prophetic and ſapiential books, muft teem with 
examples of the diſtinction here aſcertained. _. 

Volition and futurity, prediction and promiſe, 
are figely intermixed in the cjghternth chapter of. 
Gene oy 467 | 
| +5. Add will eich a 1 of yer and comfert 

je your hearts; after that you ſhall paſs on : &c. 

10. And he faid, I will certarnly return unto thee, - 
according to the time of life, and Band * wiſh ſhall - 
have @ ſon. 

14, At the time A will 1 return ants e : 
&c. and Sarah ſhall have a ſon. 

17. And the Lord ſaid, Shall I hide from Abrotam 
the thing which I do © r 

18. Seeing that Abraham ſhall "Goa 1 a 
great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the 

earth ſhall be bleſſed in him. 

19. For I know him, that he will command his 
| children and bis houſehold after bim, and hex hall - 
keep the way of the Lord. * 
23. 25. And Abrabam ſaid, Shall nt the judge of | 
all the earth do right? 5 
2056. And the Lird ſaid, IF 1 fd. in Sedom fifty. 

righteous within the city, them will I i pare all the place 
for their ſakes. . 

27, 28. And Abraham anſwered and ak Aa 
adventure there ſhall, lack five of the fifty righteous, 
wilt thou Oy all the city for lack of fue? And he 
4 N * 
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ſaid: If I find there - forty and froe, I will ot Aer 

11. 

| 30. 32. And be fail, Os be r he Zane 

angry, and I will ſpeak : &c. 

So Ruth i. 16. Entreat me not to leude thee, or 

to return from following after thee: for whither thu 

goe/t, I will go; and where thou lodgeſt, I will lodge; 

thy people ſhall be y perple, and thy God my God, 

Where thou die, will I dy, and there will F be 
buried. | 

From the Proverbs as well as the Plalms exhauſt- | 


Ich are the inſtances : 
Prov. xiii. 20. He that te with wiſe men, 


call be wiſe; but a companion of Joo ſhall be 


deſtroyed. 
xix. 25. Smite a ſcorner and the ſimple will be- 


ware; and reprove one that hath under landing, and 
he will underſtand 4nowlege. : 
But promiſe and prediction are fo nearly coinci- 
dent, eſpecially in the third perſon, where promiſe 
is often but a ſtronger prediction, and prediction 
but a weaker promiſe, that it may not be unpleafing 
to contraſt fome ſpecimens of the interchange as 
well as coincidence of the auxiliaries in the former 
and latter tranſlations. of the Pſalms, whence not 
only the uſe of the contending figns, but the merit 
of rival verſions may in ſome degree appear. | 
Pf. xxx. 18. And ſo So will nat we go bad 
will not we go back from from thee 5 quicker. us, 
thee: O bt ur live, and and we will calf apes thy 
we ſhall cls npon 22 nume. 


Nane. 


Ixxix. 


8 | 


* 


= 


_ cxix. 16 
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Fixtin laſt. go we that 
are thy people and the ſheep 
of thy paſture, ſhall give 


thee thanks for ever, and- 


will away be ſhowing. 


1 forth thy praiſe from ge- 


nerdtion io generation. 
My de- 
light ſhall be in thy ta- 
tutes, and I will not for- 
get thy word. 

exxxii. laſt. As for his 
enemies, I ſhall clothe 
them with ſhame ; but 
upon himſelf ſhall his 
crown flouriſh. _ 

xviii, 25. With the 
holy thou ſhalt be hip, 


and with a perfef? man 
thou ſhalt be perfect, &c. 


xxix, laſt. The Lord 
ſhall give /frength unto 
his people: the Lord ſhall | 
give his people the DIEM 8 


of peace. 


| aka 6. White 


8" we thy papl and 


ſheep of thy paſture will 
give thee thanks for ever < 


we will bow firth by 


praiſe to all generations. 


Twin delight my/elf in 
thy fatutes ; I will nos 
On thy word. | 


His enemies will I 
clothe with ſhame; bur 
upon himſelf ſhall his 
crown flouriſh, | 

With the UE thow 
wilt ſhow rhy/elff merci-. . 


ful; with an upright man 


thou wile ſhow fel, 15 


right. 


The 1018 will give 


Arength unte his people; 
the Lord will bleſs his 


People ona ore 


Whither - that r 


ſhall I go then from thy from thy ſpirit; or * 
foirit 5 or whither ſhall T cher ſhall I flee from ty | 
go then from thy fr ? Freſenie ? Ke. 


&c. 
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10. Tf 1 ſays. perad- | 


venture the darkneſs ſhall 
cover me, then ſhall my 
night be turned to day. 


thou be pleaſed 5vith the 


ſacrifice of righteouſneſs, 


with the burnt-offerings 


and oblations ; then ſhall 


E they offer young bullecs 


upon thine altar. 
Ixvii. 7, God ſhall 


bleſs us, and all the ends 


of the world ſhall fear 
him, 

 exxvi. laſt, He that 
now goeth on his way Wee- 
ping, and beareth forth 
good ſeed, ſhall doubileſs 
come again with joy, and 
bring his ſheaves with 
dont 


cxviil. 28. Thou art 
my God, and I will thank 


thee ; thou art my God, 


and 1 will praiſe thee, 
exxxik. 19. Wilt thou 


not ſlay the wicked, 0 
Cod? depart from me, 
ye blood thiriy men. 


if F ſay, ſurely the 
darkneſs ſhall cover me, 


even the night ſhall be 
tight about me. 
li. laſt. Then ſhalt 


Then ſhalt thou be 
pleaſed with the ſacrifices 
of righteouſneſs, with 
burnt-offering and whol: 
burnt-offering ; then ſhall 
they offer bullocs upon 


' thine altar. 


God ſhall bleſs as, 
and all the ends of the 


earth ſhall fear him. 


He that goeth forth 


and weepeth, bearing pre- 


cious ſeed, ſhall doubileſs 
come again with rejoi- 


cing, bringing his Home 
with him. 


Thou art my God, and 
I will praiſe thee 3; thou 
art my God, 1 will exalt 
_---- 

Surely thou wilt ſlay 
the wicked, O God : de- 


part from me therefare, 
ve bloody men. 


cxl. 
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5 ond 12. Sure Tam 1 hnow that the Lord 
' that the Lord will avenge will maintain the cauſe of 


the poor, and maintain the afflited, lend the right 


the cauſe of the helpleſs. - of. the poor. 


| Ixxvii. 7. Will the Will the Le caſt off 
Lord abſent himſelf for- for ever, and will he be 
ever; and will he be n no more? 
more entreated ? + hoarding 

xciv. 8. Take, beed, "ltd ye. ruth 
ye unwiſe among the peo- among the people ; and, ye 
ple: O ye fool, when fools, when will Je be 
will ye underſtand 0 wiſe 2. 

Nor leſs happy is the harmony between other 


cognate paſſages. 


As Pſalm 3 11. The 55 mall in- 


The meck- ſpirited ſhall herit the earth, and ſhall 


poſſeſs the earth, and ſhall delight themſelves in the 


be refreſhed in the multi- amn of peace. 


tude of peace 
So St. Matth. v. 5. Bleed are the meek, for they 

on inherit the CoD | 
Jer. vii. 23. Obey my xi. 4. Obey my Voice, ſo 


voice, and I will be your fhall ye be my people, and 


Goa, and ye ſhall be my TI will be wur Gad. 


people. ; il 
Hab. ii. 3, N the Heb. x. 37. For —— 


| viſon is yet for an ap- alittle while, aud he that 


pointed time; but at the ſhall come, will come, 


end it ſhall ſpeak, and and will not tarry. 


not ly: though it tarry, 
watt for it; becauſe it 


will ſurely come, it Will | 
not „ E 6 2B ̃ 


Joel if. 28. Ard it 


ſhall come to paſs after- 
ward, that I will pour 
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Acts 18. 17. And it 
ſhall come to paſs in the 


% days (faith G I 


out my ſpirit upon all will your out of my ſpirit 


fleſh, . your ſons and 
your daughters ſhall pro- 
pheſy : your old men 
ſhall dream dreams, your 
Jug men mall ſee vi- 


* 29; Aud alfe "ou the 


ſervants and upon the hund- 


I pour out my ſpirit. 
— » ; 


30. And I will ſhow 
wonders in the heavens; 


and in the earth, blood, 


and fire, and pillars of 


ſmoke. 

31. The ſun ſhall be 
turned into darknefs, and 
' the moon into blood, be- 


upon all fleſh 5 and your 
ſons and your daughters 


ſhait propheſy; and your 


young men fhal} ſee vi- 


fions, and your old men 


ſhall dream dreams. 


18. And on my fervants 
and handmaidens I will 


pour out, in thoſe days, 


of my ſpirit, and they 


ſhall propheſy. 


19. Ad 1 will ſhow © 
wonders in heaven above, 


and figns in the earth be- 
neath ; blood, and fire, and 
aher of ſmoke. 

20. The ſun ſhall be 
turned into darkneſs, ind 
the moon into blood, be- 


ore the great and terrible fore that great and notable 


day of the Lord come. 
32. And it ſhall come 
to paſs, that whoſoever 


ſhall call on the name of ſhall call on the name of 


the Lord, ſhall be de- LOS ſhall be ſaved. 
livered. . 
2 Pet. iii, 10. But the day of the Lord will come 


« a th in the * in ths heavens ſhall paſs 5 


day of the Lord come. 


21. And it ſhall come. 


away 


ut 4 AS wad AID AO Age IIA ri ee = —— - 
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away with a great noiſo, and the elements ſhall melt . 
with fervent heat : the earth alſo, and Sewers. 
that are therein, hall be burnt up. 

11. Seeing then that all theſe things ſhall be din 
folved, what manner e ought v in alt 
= converſation and godlineſs ? | 

St. Matth. xXxiv. 3. When Malk theſe things be ? 
and what fhall be the ien LO ATI work. Chow 


end of the world? 
St. Mark xiii. 4. Whew PEPE, 7. When 
fr ſhall theſe things be ? ſhall theſe things be, and 
I and ͤ what fhall be tb what ſign will there be; . 
65 ſign, — when theſe things ſhalt 
7 Ann h ane DDD , 
„ The paſt times of Sel and will are PURE 
* aids or firſt conſtituents of the conditional preſent: 
4 for, as ſhall is the equivalent of am to, is to, are toy 
and Halt of art to; fo is ſhould of was ts and were 
e 1, and ſpouldeſt or ſhould'/t of wa to and wert to, 
4 Thus I ſhall d it being preciſely I am to as it, F 
- mould do it is J was to 4s it, or rather I were 
s to do it; and I will d it being juft 7 ſhall Wil. 
lingly do it, I would do it muſt be 7 Mould 3 
* 40 it, &c. hs 
"HE Should and woalPtherefore bear to each other the 
f fame analogy as ſhall and will; and theſe may be ; 
it E———BBͤ WII AI | 
ay, : 
* if ſuch a thing happen, I fa or wilt Þ. 
7 
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If ſuch a thing happened, I foould or would do fo. 


' That may then be named a dependant or conditional 


future, as this a dependant or conditional preſent; 


one that which i: ta happen ſome time hence, the 


other that which were 10 happen now, upon ſuch a 


ſuppoſition. | 
Now. ſhould and would, like were, originally paſt | 
times, become ſigns of a conditional preſent, be- 


| cauſe they both ſuppoſe a paſt indication, to which 


they are ſubjoined a conſequential : whence the na- 
tural coincidence of the conditional or ſuppo/itive 


_ preſent with the /ubjun&ive paſt, condition or ſup: 


poſition neceſlarily inferring ſubjunction. 
Should ſignifying were to is thence interchangea- 


ble with ovght to, and ftill in its conditional ac- 


ceptation. Thus, One ſhould doo or ſo, without 
any condition expreſt, ien, if one F006 one's 


Couching thus a ende * like were 


to, ſhould is now ſeldom incerchangesble with was 


to, as we find it, 
St. Matth. xi. 3. Art thou be that ſhould n | 
or do we look for another? | 


that is, Art thou he that was to come, or . . 


to come, according to prediction * * 
and fo St. John vi. 14. This is of a truth ras joe: 


' . phit that ſhould come into the world. 


No wonder then if were be the elegant ſubſti- 
tute of ſhould be or would be conditional as well as 
ſubjunctive, thus, It were 1 pity. 80 in the 
idiom or phraſe, as it were : 


Gen, xxxvi. * That were a + unt Us. 
I. 


Pg 
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II. liti.. 3. Ve bid, as it were, aur faces from him. 

As /hall have may, like any other future, under- 
ſtand the auxiliary, and appear a preſent, /hould 
have, ſometimes would have, may clegantly ſubſti- 
tute had thus, 

Vou will know, when a have told you, that is, 


| when I fall have told you. 


If you had told me, I had, or ſhould have, known. 
If I had told you, you had, or would have, known. . 
So Num. xxii, 33. Unleſs ſhe had turned from 


| me, ſurely now alſe, I had flain thee, and faved her 


alive that is, I. ſhould, or would have ſlain thee, &c, 
St. John xi. 21. 32. Lord, if thou hadſt been 


here, my brother had not died—that is, would not 


have died. 
; & Interrogation and ranſpoi tion. 
The mood which indicates or anſwers can alone 


| aſk, becauſe to aſk is to indicate enquiry. The 
indicative therefore can alone be interrogative: and 


interrogation we already know, from numberleſs 
inſtances, to be performed by ſubjoining to the 
operative the ſubjet—that is, to the verb the govern- 


ing noun or pronoun; by which tranſpoſition of the 


indicating parts, enquiry becomes, as it ſhould, the 
oppolite of information. Thus, 


An 1? Do IT Sr I don. 1 1 


Am I not? Am not I I am not. 


Do not Tit? Do not it? J do not it. 


 DoT itmnott : Ido it not. 1 
Do not I do it? Do 1 Id, not do it. © 
not do it ? | . | 
Do I do it not? _ JT do it not. 


80, 
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So, Have 7 [not] been or dine ? Have Fnot] 7. 7 


have not] &e. 
where the auxiliary brings amore poſitive affirmation, 


and the not fubjoined to the objective it, by coming 
thus into a place of greater power, renders the quef= . 


tion or anfwer more ſolemn than when the negative 
=—s in its natural order immediately follows the verb. 
= Nor dbves this tranſpoſition of the noun or pronoun 
= and verb-imply always interrogation ? Oft have we 
feen indication ſubjoin its ſubject. Elegantly as 
well as naturally will connexion or emphaſis on many 
_ occaſions prefix the object, qualifier, or other con- 
nective to the indicating verb, which the ſubject, 
noun or pronoun, mult no leſs naturally follow. 
Thus ſays our Savior by St. Matthew - 
iv. 10. Thou foalt worſbip the Lord thy God,. and 
him only ſhalt thou ſerve. 
St. Paul by St. Lake : 


Hip him declare I wnto you- 
St. Peter by the ſame: 


en Ilene, are Cakes. 
Moſes by the ſame :. 


25. And in thy feed ſhall all the kindreds of the 
earth be bleſſed. 
And St. Paul himſelf : 2 
Gal. vi. 7. Be not deceived; God is not mocked 
for whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap. 
The poſts then in every regard * or, 
In 


—— 2 yes og VV 


Ad xvii. 23. Whom therefore ye nent ar- 
Ads i li. 6. Silver and gold have I zone; but 


22. A prophet ſhall the Lord. your God raiſe 1 unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me; him ſhall ye hear. 


on a . ÞþH rr as 


2. wy 


„„ 


8 
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In euery regaru then muſt wc honor the apoſtles: or, 
The apoſtles then mu/?' we' homer in every regard: 


are alike fair combinations, which grow inſipid only 


when called into queſtion, that is, when any of the 


three i is expreſt, as all the three may, in an interro- 


gative tone. 
Evident is it therefare: that any connactive d 


object, qualifier, or circumſtance, that by claiming: 
the lead demands tranſpoſition, may, as well as an 
interrogative, prefix the verb to its ſubject. But: - 


dubitative, cauſal or conductive eonjunctions, con- 


necting only direct doubt, conſequence,. or end, 
becauſe they require no inverfion, admit none; 


while the Hlative'or: inferentiab thersfore and: roher 


fire, viſibly regarding what precedes as well as fol- 


lows, and being a: ſort: of adverbial conjunctions, 
may ſometimes, if ſeldom, fubjoin tranſpoſition: as, 
therefore is i. for therefore it i or it is tberefire.— 

So other adverbiats, like adverbs, admit clogane 
tranſpoſition: alſer ver, muntims, &c. as, yet is is 


evident or, yet it ir evident—elfe were tbere ns 


difference, for, ahb there were no diſſerence, where 
the tranſpofition is of the adverd * which — 
Joins the ſubject᷑ im both. 

So Pſ. xxiii. 1. Ye Lord is my Shepber, br: 
fore can I lack nothing. | 

xx. 6. Nene ler abs Lale bbs eise, 

xxvit. 3. Though an hoſt of men were laid aguinſs mey | 
yet ſhall not my heart be afraid; and though there ref 
up war againſt me, yet will I pat my tri in him. 

The copulative conjunctions, by connecting ſimi- 
hr conſtruction, may T fabjoin the inverted, 

| though 


_— 


— 
- 


— 


e 


„* · A as EAT a9 
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though leſs naturally (becauſe parted from the in- 
verting cauſe) than the direct order. Much more 
may both and either tranſpoſe, which communi- 


— 


cate to their copulatives the tranſpoſing power: as, 
Both mu? we reſolve and [muſt we] execute: 


or, Ve muft both reſolve, and [we muſt] execute. 


ſo, Either muſt we execute or [muſt we] not reſolve: 


or, we muſt either, &c. Hardly can we pe fs Both 


we muſt &c. for this might fignify, Both of us 
muſt &c. but well may, Either we muſt &c, when 
the ftreſs lies on the ſubject, not on the action; yet 


never, Neither we muſt &c. for, Neither muſt we, ' 


nor [mai] they do it. Neither muſt we execute, 


nor [muſt we] reſolve ; or, Ve muſt neither execute, 
nor [muſt we] reſolve: for neither is not either, and 

nor is and not, which both ſubjoin tranſpoſition. 
The adverbial interjectives, perhaps and indeed, 


may or may not tranſpoſe; or rather, as adverbs they 
claim the inverted, and as interjections the direct 


order. 5 Thus, Indeed is it, is familiarly as good as, 
Indeed it is, on more ſolemn occaſions; but perhaps 


is it is in no ſtile ſo eligible as perhaps it is in any. 


By mere tranſpoſition may the ſubject follow, | 


when there can be no interrogation: _— 


Rev. vii. 5. Of the tribe 4 Jos wert ſealed 


| eren thouſand. 


St. John viii. 40. This did not . 
ſo; while Pope tranſpoſes by an eee inde- 
finite, E. on M. 

ili. 249. She, mid the indian 8 blaze and thunder 8 

: ſound, 


When rocłt the 3 and 1 * F bs 


tbe ground, dic. ”7 and 


al 


Il 
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and Dung, N. Th. ne bun 
When ftrikes us every motive würd can melt. 


Milton, without” "INF introducer uſes like eu 


dom: P. „ * I 
iii. 710. Couſin heard his voce and wild up- 
— ß 
Stood rul'd : food 50% . dr d. 
The tranſpoſition and coincidence of the i ger” 


tive we ſhall ſee in that wean mood. 


ith 07 the lubjunctive _ and its een b 


The ſubjunctive may be ſimple or compound, like 
other moods, with which it proves connected by the 
conductive that; and that it may exhibit the modi- 
cations of power, wiſh, and ſubſequence, its auxi- 


liaries or ſigns, are may or can, ſhall or will, nay 
ſometimes do, with their reſpective paſt times; 


eſpecially the firſt, which being of der r 


becomes the ſign of tendency: as, 


Pf. xc. 12. So teach us to number our day that 


we may apply our hearts unto wi ſdom. 


Can is an auxiliary, when — with 
its own paſt time, with may and might, with ſhall. 
and /bould; nay with will and would; that is, when 
a ſign rather of poſſible ſubjunction, 4 a n 
of abſolute power: thus, 

Is the fact ſo certain that T can (or cad; may Or 


might, ſhall or ſhould, will or would) affirm it? 


Not only may or can therefore, but fball-and will, 
and the paſt times of all four, may be ſigns: of the 


preſent ſubjunctive ; ſubjunction implying: ſuch fu- 


turity as is * to other action, and the paſt 


times 
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times being (we know) ſigns of the conditional or 


ſuppaſitive preſent. 


The above example exhibits every variety of ſub» | 


junction potential or effectual, except that which 
compriſes them all, the true ſubjunctive itſelf inde- 
pendant of auxiliaries; though our ſubjunctive is 
indeed, in the preſent, no other than the infinitive 
or root underſtanding auxiliaries, and in the paſt, 
but the indicative ſubſtituted, whether with or with- 


out them. Thus, Is the fact ſo certain that! 
offirm it? or, It is hut juſt that thou affirm it, is an 


elliptical ſpecification, evincing on one hand that the 
ſubjunctive may unaided, or ſeemingly unaided, im- 


other that the auxiliaries more, obviauſly, if ſome» 
times lefs degantiy, aſcertain the mode of ſutzuac⸗ 
tion. 


„ fiople or compound, 


that is, elliptical or ſupplied, is ſo cloſely connected 
with the indicative ar other prepoſitive mood, one 
being the ſubſequence of the ether, that in all lan · 


guage as in common ſenſe, 
The f. gpl, and. jajundtine moads may} ares i 
time. 

But the ſubjunQive implying an inducted fuble- 
- quence, the inducing or prepoſitive verb may be 
preſent or. future to ſubjoin the preſent to either; 


muſt be paſt to ſubjoin the paſt: and may be pre · 
fent, paſt, or future to ſubjoin that paſt which con- 


ſtitutes the conditional or imagined preſent. Thus, 
It Tags 8 n 2 755 or een 


"- 


ve 


ſt, 
he 
an 
he 
N- 
he 
Go 
Go 
d, 
d 
le 
* 


= 


@ 7 


ww -  _ 74+ wv 


.-— ov 


potential and oute ibs; 
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It will be ſo certain IIS may'or «an, Mall or 
will, affirm it. 
It is ſo certain that you ny or can, hall or will, 


might or could ; ſhould or would, affirm: it. 


where though all the auxiliaries are ſo far equal to 


each other, that they all are R's to their abſence 


in the elliptical. 

It is ſo certain-that you firm it? 
the difference between may and can is as palpable as 
between hall and will; palpable indeed as when they 


appear indicatively in, 


You may ,[do it}, if you can: | 
may ſymboliſing power permitted, and can power 
poſſeſſed ; a fufficient reaſon for may's being the 
principal fign, when oy ſign. is . of the pre- 


ſent ſubjunctive. 


Nor can it be denied that the ſubjunctive, without 
auxiliaries, though it may underſtand anyone of 
them, is ſo much the lefs preciſe as it may coincide 
with the indicative, RT. 


As in time, fo in ooh müden 3 | 
muſt ſubſiſt between the prepoſitive and ſubjunctive 


| parts, According to antecedence, muſt be conſe- 
quence, as according to queſtion anfwer. ' Accor- 


ding therefore to the interrogation or indieution, the 
doubt or certainty that precedes, muſt be * or 
ſuppreſt the ſubjunctive ſign. | 
Doubt or uncertainty, which ee tendency, 
as well as interrogation, will ener 


Certaintj 


« A 
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Certainty or reſolution, / independant of power, 
and impatient of futuriry, ſcarce admit the inter. | 


vention of any auxiliary. i 
Neceſſity immediate admits none. 


Thus, | | | 
e 2 her. or will 3 7 
| an - ae © . | 
Shall | e | will 1 rn 14 « . 
Atght{ l 73 
eu WV Veen How 2 Puli o or would 7 | 
$hould | fo that they | _ 3 * / 
Wuld | 1 | ould © might or could 3.1 

So, You may teach that they can, fall. 6 or wil 

learn, &c. : 

and ſo with defiderative antecedence, 3 de- / 
firing, communuinge or enforcing : | 

| [may, can, or w1ll] be 

| : [4s] wiſh that you 1 might, could, &c.] or Z 

ſhall wiſh were or did =” 

I wiſbed or would | | ms be or do. 

that 
I could or ſhould with 3 - x you were Or did. ] 
I defire that you ¶ may or will] be or do. 3 
Trach ſo that they [may, can or fall] learn, 2 3 
I inſiſt that you [/hall] be or do. * f 
I command that you | may] be or * | 

It behoves ; 

It will behoye hat yu Wor gg. . 3 
It behoved - _ you be, or that you were. 

It would La ſhould ) do, or that you did. a= 
One ſubjunctive may ſubjoin another, as an effect - 
may prove a Cauſe: + | CT 

- © - 
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I wiſh that you [may or will] teach, yo that _ | 

U. can or Hall] learn. f | 

I could wiſh, as 1 wiſhed, 2a you nk. . 

ſhould or would ſo teach, that they could,” might, 

' would or ſhould anden that you og; ſo that they 

learned. 

Heatly O ant be [may]. be or dat O that he 

might be or do, or, O that he were or did: being in- 
41 O ! 1 wiſh that &c. O I would that &e. 

It behoves that you teach ſo that they N can or 

ſhall] learn. 

Authorities with the ſigns, are: 
St. Luke xviii. 41. J/hat wilt thou that I ſhall do 


aid unto thee ? And he ſaid © * has T: 00 receive my" 
2s | 7 'oht 9 | Cir | 
| St. John xvi. 24. AR, and ye fall receive, nut 
_ | your Joy may be full, : 
75 xv. 1 things have I 8 unto you, that 
4 my joy might remain in vou, and that Jour Joy might 
TP he | 
do. 1 Sam. xvii. 26. Who i ts this uncircumciſed Phi- | 
tine, that he ſhould * the armies of the living 
n 
A 17. What Was K that [ could with- 3 
ſtand God 8 Fi 


g Without the ee 271 

2 Tim. i. 6, Wherefore 1 put thee in remembrance, ; 
that thou ſtir up the gift of God, which is in thee. 

bs 1 St. John iv. 21. And this commandment have „ 

Vim bim, that be who laveth . love his R 

ect alſo. 1 ZE "2 | 4 


3 


n i ee a; * 
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. chis, that a mam lay down his life for his friemi. 
Heb. v. 12. For, awhen for the time ye-ought to be 


teachers, ye have need that one teach you, which be th | 


firft-prineiples. of - the 'oratles of God. 
The conductive may be elegantly underſtood : as, 


_ T wiſh it [may] be ſo. would (more ellpticly, 
would) "it were : 
Rev. iii. 15. T ould 4hou wert hot or coll. 
4 Cor. . 8. 7 would 10 Cod ye did reign, that 
we alſo might reign with you. =; 
2 Cor. xi. 1. Would to G ” could bear with 
Mee 
Deut. >xviii. 67. Would Calis were even. 
So Thomſen's Autumn : 
Romantic wih! Would this the ——— 
and ſo Teung's Complaint : 
Is this the flight of fancy? Would i it ꝛuere. 


The conductive is always underſtood, - "Gi 


never expreſt, to the prepoſitions before, ere, till or 
until, and againſt, which in their nn na- 
ture require the ſubjunctive mood: as, 
Conſider well, Before (or ere) thou e 3 
reſolve not long until thou execute. 
So St. John vii. 51. Doth our law Judi any man, 
before it hear him, and know what he doeth? 


'7 Sam. i. I” "Tarry until thou have weaned 


him. 
Job xiv. 14. Ml the teys of - my appointed tin 
will T- wait till-my change come. 

| Exod. vii. 15. Thou ſhalt ow 4 the rivers brink, 
| againlt he come. 


* 


80 


uſl 


be 
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So Milton, P. L. 
vii. 107. Or we can bid his 3 l hy N 
End, and diſmiſs thee ere the morning hin. 
Yet both before and until or till may conduct to 
indication : as, when inducing an indefinite ſubſe- 
quence, both naturally claim the ſubjunctive; ' ſo, 


when they conduct to a definite affirmation, the in- 


dicative alone can follow. Thus read we in one 


chapter, 


Ecclus. xviii. "8G 3 before thou ſpeak. y 
and — Before thou prayeſt, prepare 


thyſelf. 


as in one book, 


1 Sam. xvii. 52. and pur ſued the Phili Hines, 
until thou come to the valley— 
and xv. 7. And Saul ſinote the Analelites from 

Havilah, until thou comeſt to Shur, 


| both accountable by ſupplement thus : 


Learn before the time that thou doſt freak. 
Before the time that thou prays e/t, Prepare thy- 


| ſelf, &c. 


So Ecclus, xxiii. 17. E. will not have 2 till Þe : 
dy. . | 


and Zobnſon, in his Vanity of human wiſhes : 


He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands; 

Or views his * with ſuſpicious eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it. till he dies. 

The conditional provided, and its equivalent ſo 


| uſed conjunctionally may expreſs, but rather under- 


ſtand the conductive ; as, previees (or 2 [chat] * 


be or do. 


Vol. II. e vu 
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Unleſs alſo rather underſtands than expres 

the conductive: as muſt conſequently without and 

except, one its familiar, the other its ancient ſub- 

Kitute: thus 

unleſi (or without, or exp ) [that] he be or d 
&c. 

Lev. xxii. 6. He ſhall not eat of the boly thing, 

unleſs he waſh his fleſh with water. 

ff. cxxvii. 1. Except the Lord build the Jenks 

their labor is bit laſt that build it. 


As unleſs is virtually if not, eff being only the 
conductive conjunction negative, or the equivalent 
of that not, muſt no leſs neceſſarily infer the ſub- 
junctive; but by its immediately preventive nature 
never abſolutely requiring, and ſeldom admitting the 
'figns : thus the equivalent, 


Deut. vi. 12. Beware leſt thou forget the Lord. 
viii. 11. Beware that thou forget not 1 
Lord. - 
and ſo 1 Cor. x. 12, Let him that thinketh he fla 
deth, take heed leſt be fall. 


The imperative therefore ſubjoins no ſign: the 
preſent and future indicative ſubjoin or not may ot 
ou i, the paſt time ſubjoins rather ſhould than might. 
Should proves thus the moſt natural auxiliary that a 
ſuppoſitive /e left can prefix to any verb: 

I do—T foall—1 would—da it, left you [may or 
Soma] think &c. 
1 did it, leſt you might or ſhoald think &c. or, leſs 
Frequently, /z ft you thought#&c. 
| So 2 Cor. xii. 6. But now 1 | fordear, leſt any man 
3 |  thould 
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ſhould think of me ahove that which I me to be. 


and ſo Pope after Horace : 
Le/t you ſhould think that verſe ſhall dy, dec. 


The conditional or ſuppoſitive abuts, 
though, or its ſolemn compound although, and zf, or 
the indefinite alternative whether, require the indi- 
cative or ſubjunctive mood, as the ſubjunction they 
induce is definite or indefinite, as they conceſſionally 
affirm or ſuppoſe. Yet being rather of indefinite 
nature, their tendency muſt be to the ſubjunctive, 
where they no leſs naturally aſſume the ſigns of 
power or ſuppoſition may or Hall, . might or Foul, 
Thus, with conceſſional or ſuppoſitive affirmation, 

Though, or I, he is—or dies, it avails him notling. 
with conceſſional ſuppoſition : 

Though, or If, he be—or do, it will (or can} 
avail him nothing. 

It avails nothing—It will (or can) avail nothing, 
hong or if—he be or do—whether he be or. ac or 
not... - 

So, What though—or if—he is ; and des ? 

What though—or if—he be and do? 
as Addiſon in his verſion of the xixth pſalm : 

What though nd real voice or ſound | 
Amid the radiant orbs be found? 
ſo Milton, P. L. 
i. 686, And oft, though Wiſdom wake, Suſpicion 

ſleeps 
At Wiſdom s pate, 5 

though Love 


Alone fulfil the law. 


xii, 403. 


v. 167. If better thou belong not to the dawn. | 
F 2 7 | 10. 
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„ — or if Sion- hill 4 
Delight thee more. 
Xil. 444+ — 7 ſo befal. 


|  ſ does I not ſwerve (ſ[ſdo 
' The will | from his | fhall | ſave his 
good & can — may Flife by 
man | would | though— | ſhould j ſo _ 
Loud he might] 
The good man ſwerves not from his integrity, 
whether he [may] ſave his life or not by ſo doing, 
He regards not whether he 4⁰ or no. 
Do he or not, he minds not. 
As though and if therefore, ſo whether : aotether he 
15—does—or not, I know not, or, I do not know. 
Whether, he 3 not, I care not, or, 
I do not care. 
And as whether, fo are all L interrogatives be- 
come indefinite conſtrued : who, which, what ; how, 
when, where, whence and whither : thus, : 
I know not who it i— 100 does it: 
I care not :bbo it be—who do it. 
I knew not who it was—who did it: 
I cared not who it were—who did it. 
fo, I know not how it i how he does it: 
I care not how it be—how he do it. 
&c. | 
Analogous is the . of the indefinite 
compounded with ever or oder 
Whoever it is, or rather be, he is blamable. 
He is blamabie, whoever he be. 5 785 
Whoever does it, or has done it, is blamable. 
hoever [may] do it, or [may] have done it, be 
is blamable. E 


nites 
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So the conjunction that may itſelf be declared in- 
dicative or ſubjunctive, as it definitely or inde- 


| finitely ſubjoins one operative or verb to another: 


ſitives or indefinites it is only underſtood ; no leſs 
naturally and neceſſarily does it ſeen or 8 — 


[that] he is or does, than one operation ſubordinate 
| he be or do &C.. 


ward or forward: the conceſſionals or ſuppoſitives 
may therefore ſubjoin the paſt or future, which in 
our tongue know no ſubjunctive; as neither does 
| indeed the preſent but by ellipſe of the auxiliary: 

Though— as was there, and did it, I care 
not. 


it, I care not, or ball not care. 


. liabe he was or will be there, I neither know 
nor care. 


who it ſhall l ho ſhall do it. | 

I neither knew nor cared who it ter. who did 
it who it /bould be — tube ſhould do it. 45 
One verb thus alone has a preterite ſubjunctive, 
| and that, as we have ſeen, coincident with the con- 


lars, knowing the tendency of ſuppoſitives or in- 
definites to induce the ſubjunctive, have affected 

W n were to though and at leaſt to the 
F 3 inde» 


for as expreſt or underſtood it may be ſaid to arti- 
culate every ſubjunctive, though now after ſuppo- 


ſubjoin one indication to another.: in I know, I ſay, 
| or ſubſequent to another: in & wiſh] order that 


But conceffion or (| uppoſition may alſo look 8 


| Though —If—h [ſhall] be there, and [ſhall] de 


[neither know nor care who it was—who did it— | 


ditional, Fearleſs of this coincidence, ſome ſcho- 


; 
; 
i 
z 
: 
4 
| 
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indefinite whether, nen or alledging ſuch au- 
thorities, as 

Heb. v. 8. Though he were a ſor, an lemi 
obedience. | 
1 Cox, xv. 11. Whether it were 1 they 1 
We preach, and fo ye believed. 
meaning, though he was, whether it ꝛuas, &c. Wer 
_ fingular being equivalent only to ſhould be or would 
be; and in this ſenſe very proper when ATT 
by an inducing preterite: 

St. Luke iii. 15. And as ; the as were in ex- 
pectation and all men muſed in their hearts of Jahn, 
whether he were the Chriſt or nut. 

Acts x. 18. And called and afked whether Sinus, 
who was ſurnamed Peter, were lodged tber. 
While were therefore, ſometimes plauſibly as in 
the two latter, ſometimes leſs juſtifiably as in the 
two former examples, has labored the excluſion of 
was, whoſe place is only that of ſingular and paſt 
indication definite or indefinite, 19s has made ſo 
ample repriſals upon were,; as to exclude it fram , 
every ſingular capacity in the mouths of many fan- 
Cied'eleganit, r ſc 
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of the vulgar, th 
Suppoſition may doubtleſs n run into th 
queſtion, and then the * en alone take di 
| place: 6 +51 99 21 cz 
St. James v. eee eee eee w 
him pray. Is any merry? Let him ſing pſalms. ex 

as though the Apoſtle had ſaid, I/ any among you be 

&c. ſo might he have ſaid : Should any of you be &c. 
Ve. 


for ¶ any of you 3 
| 445 
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Mas, or rather Mere, any of them afflicted? be, 
rather they, prayed &c. for, If any was, or were &c. 
any being now plural in this ſenſe, and any one the 
ſingular. So, while other verbs having only one 
preterite may employ. it interrogatively for the con- 
ditional preſent,. as, did I for i I did or if I ſhould 
%; the ſubſtantive verb having two ſingular pre- 
terites, uſes 108 or waſt, alone for interrogation, 
and were or wert only in the ſuppoſitive as well 
as ſubjunctive. Yet need we not wonder if thoſe 
who ſay, if I was, i that was. the caſe, ſay alſo, 
was I, was that the caſe; for. if I, were, were. I, 
&c. or if the propriety. be. pretty equal in, Though 
I were there ye/terday, and, in If I was, or Has I, 


there 70-day. How different the miltonig ] P. L. 


iv. 436. But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 

: = bounty, following our delightful talk 
To prune thoſe. growing Plants, and tend 

ttheſe flowers, | 

Which, were it toilſam, vet with thee wore, 

ſweet. 

But, whatever may be certain antiquations of 
ſcripture-ſtile, our verſion proves almoſt. as much, 


the ſtandard. of our language, as the original is 


the code of Truth. Of was: and; were: therefore 
diſtinguiſhed, as well as of the ſubjunction or indi- 


cation required by ſuppoſitives or indefinites, it 


were vain to ſeek elſewhere "many ſo unqueſtioned 
examples: 


Joſhua es 11. 7 am 1 Gs. 1 was. | 
Job xxxviii. 4 H/here waſt thou when J lid rb 5 


/candatiang of the earth ? 


F4 St. 
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St. John viii. 58. Before Abraham was, I am. -— of 


St. James i. 24. For he Beholdeth himſelf, and 


goeth his way; and flraightway forgetteth what man- 


ner of man he was. 
2 Sam. xviii. 29. J knew not what it was. 


St. Luke xxii. 23. And they began to enquire among 


themſelves which of them it was that ſhould do this thing, 
Job xxix. 2. O that I were as in months paſt / 
Cant. viii. 1. O that thou wert as my brother / 


Deut. v. 29. O that there were ſuch a heart in 


them, that they would fear me, and heep all my com- 
mandments always, that it might be well with m_ 
and with their children for ever. 


Num. xiv. 3. Were it not better for us to return 


| into Egypt? 


St. Luke xxii. 24. His ſweat was, as it were, 
great drops of Blood. 


Micah v. 2. But thou, Bethlehem- Epbratah, though 
thou be little among the thouſands of Judah, yet out 


of thee ſhall be come forth unto me, * ts, to be ruin 


in Iſrael. 

Prov. xi. 21. Though hand j join in band, the Wie 
hed ſhall not go unpuniſhed. 

St. John xi. 25. J am the reſurrefion Py the 


je: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 


yet ſhall be hive. 


St. Mark xiv, 29. Alchough all ſhall be offended, | 


yet will not J. 
St. Matth. xxvi. 35. Though I ſhould dy with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee. 


Mal. i. 6. If then I be a father, where is mine  bo- | 


nor? and if I be a maſter, where is my fear? © 
Rom. 


W 
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| Rom. xiii. 4. If thou do * which is vil, be 
il, 

Dan. iii. 15. If it be ſo, car God, whom we ſerve 
1s able to deliver us. 

The hebraiſm if ſo be, for if fo it be, y ge 
fimple en ener to the ſacred writings: : 


as, 
IC. aa 12. Stand now with thine 3 
and with the multitude of thy ſorceries, wherein thou haſt 
| labored from thy youth; if ſo be thou ſhalt be able to 
profit, if ſo be thou maye/t prevail. | 

Hoſea viii. 7. For they have ſawn the wind, and 
they ſhall reap the whirhwind; it hath no talk: if to 
be it yield, the rangers ſhall ſwallow it up. 

Elſewhere this idiom, as circumlocutional, has 
grown old, Other examples of ſuppolitive ſub- 


junction, are: 


Num. xxxv. 16. If he ſmite him, ſo that he Pa 
17. If he ſmite him, and he dy; &c. 


St. James ii. 2. If there come unto your aſſembly a 
man with a gold-ring, in goodly apparel, and there 
come in alſo a poor man in vile raiment : and ye have 
reſpect to him that weareth the gay clothing, &c. 
A4. What dotb it profit, my brethren, though a 
man ſay he hath faith and have not works f can faith 8 
ſave him? 
15, 16. If à brother gl be naled, and defli- 
| tute of daily food; and one of you ſay unto them, De- 
part in peace, be ye warmed, and be ye filled; not- 
withſtanding ye give them not thoſe things which are 
needful to the body; what doth it profit? 


+ 17. Even 


17. Even ſo faith, if it: hath not warks, dad 1 
in which laſt verſe the ſubjunctive, as in the oti - 
ginal, might have taken place; but we ſee the 


TAE 1 OE 


indicative preferred, as particularifing the fuppo- 
tion, which it may be alſo faid to do, 


Prov. ii. 3, &c. a, if thou crieſt after hnowlege, 
and lifteſt up thy voice for underflanding ; if thou 
ſeekeſt her as fiver, and ſearcheſt for hor as for hid 


treaſures : then ſhalt thou underſtand the fear: of the 
Lord, and find the knowlege of God, © 


vi. 35. He will not regard any ranſom, 1 
will he reſi content, though thou giveſt many gifts. 
Again, 1 Cor. xii. 17. If the whole body were 
an eye, whore were the hearing! if the whole: rn 


hearing, where were the ſmelling ? > 

St. Luke vii. 39. This man, if he were a prophe, 
would have known &c. 

St. John ix. 33. ir this man wore no of God be 


could do nothing. 
St. John vii. 17. F any man will do- bie will, be 


mall know F the deftrine, whether it be of God. 
Ecclus. v. 12. The ſlrep of a laboring man is 
feet, whether he eat little or much. 


Gal. v. 10. But he that troubleth you, a bear | 


bis Judgement, whoſoever he be. 


St. John xi. 57. Now both the chief priefls and the. 
Phariſees bad given a commandment, that if any man 


knew where he were, he fhould ſhow it, that they 
might take him. DI Kyi 
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move, or be I mouing, move [thou] &e 


THO BEOETS FEES. 


Planted i in the ſea. 
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85. Of imperative nd and its „ auxiliaries, 


— tents off: iwriptnti 


mood is no other than the preſent ſubjuncti ve with 


the governing noun or pronoun ſubjoined, the pro- 
noun being underſtood, unlefs ſolemulx, in the ſe- 


cond perſon, which, as the direct object, muſt be 


the principal perſon of this mood. OY al 


As the firſt perſon, eſpecially — (which by 


taking in the audience avotds egotifm) elegantly or 


emphatically ſubjoins' the pronoun in come we now 


proceed we next—take we heed—&c. fo the ſe- 
_ cond perſon expreſſes the * with an l 


diſtinction: thus 


Pſ. li. 18. Build thou the walls » }f Feruſtlom.. 


1 Kings viii. 32. Then hear thou in heaven and 


do, and jadge thy ſervants, &c. 
. It; Luke X. 37. Go, and do thou 2 thewife, 


Vw ww >. 


xxi. 19. In your patience 2 ye your ur fouls 

and after ſuch models, the Liturgy : 
Spare thou them, O God, who confeſs their faults: 
Reflore thou them that are penitent. 


With equal reaſon therefore is the pronoun cxarelled, 


Dan, xii, 13. Go thou thy way till the nd 8. 


and omitted 


Acts xxiv. 25. Go thy way for this time. 


But the third is neceſſarily expreſt: 
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Pſ. Iviii. 5. —twhich refuſeth to hear the voice * 
the charmer, charm he never ſo wiſely, 
The ſubject may be underſtood in any perſon | 
when expreſſed in a ſubſequent member: as, 4s 
what 7 will, ſay what coxcombs can, boaſt as he dare, 
ca how they may, &c. as well as de what you will, 
&c. for, do I (or let me do) what I will, Kc. 
The preſent ſubjunctive, which becomes thus 
imperative by tranſpoſition of the ſubjects, may, by 
the analogy of deſire to command, become alſo im- 
precative or optative, ſometimes named potential, as 
wiſh or power is implied, eſpecially in the auxiliary | 
may; the ſubjunQive being potential when the noun | 
or pronoun precedes, and optative when either 
follows; as in I may move or be moving, may I &c. 
But though the optative to may ſubjoins the ſub- 
ject, noun or pronoun, it prefixes the noun to the 
ſimple verb to conſtitute the imprecative, or impe- 
rative of ſolemn deſire, may, being underſtood : 
thus, God help me! and tranſpoſitively, So help me 
God! The Lord bleſs us and keep us, &c. If in po- 
etry we may ſay, Be God till bleſt! Be glory to 
the Sire ! So to the Sire all glory be! &c. in proſe 
we ſay: God be for ever bleſſed | For ever bleſſed 
be God! or leſs ſolemnly, Be Ged for ever gt 
Glory be to the Father, &c. So | 
x St. Peter v. 10, 11. But the God of all grace, 
who hath called us unto his eternal glory by Chriſt Feſus, 
after that ye have ſuffered a while, make you perfect, 
Mabliſh, ſtrengthen, ſettle u. To him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever, OTE 


In 
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Tn like manner precedes even the governing pro- 
noun when ſufficiently ſpecified : S ne 

2 Cor. ix. 10. Now he that miniftereth ſeed ts 
the ſower, both miniſter bread for your food, and 
multiply your ſeed ſown, and encreaſe the fruits of 
your righteouſneſs. f 
or only parted from the verb: as 


2 Tim. ii. 1. Thou therefore my Jon, be fron i in 


the grace that is in Chrift Jeſus. 


2. And the things that thou haſt heard of me among 
many witneſſes, the ſame commit thou to faithful nen, 


100 ſhall be able to teach others alſo. 

3. Thou therefore endure hardneſs (for hardſhip ) 
as a good ſoldier of Jeſus Chrift. as if, Do thou there- 
fore endure, &c. 5 

Nay without intervention E 22 ventures 
to lay: . 

I. 23. He grant us n heart. _ ta 
and law-ſtile, which fears neither peculiarity, nor 
coincidence, ſays as imperatively Know all men, as 
Be it known to all men. | 

As Acts viii. 20. Thy money periſh with thee! 
So Pope, in his Rape of the Lock: © 

Men, — lapdogs, parrots, periſp all l 
and Dunciad, 
iv. 585. The cap and fwitch be ficred to his Graves 


With ſtaff and pumps the Marguis 4 the 


e 


But the imperative literal or figurative, of any 5 
verb, 0M be alſo compounded of the ſecond ſin- 
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gular or Pas (theſe being one) of the preſent ſab- 
junctive without pronoun, that is, of the impera- 
tive, of the verb let, governing the firſt or third 


ſtituting thus an addreſs to an indefinite perſon or 


perſons, to let or ſuffer ſuch or ſuch firſt ar third - 


perſons to be or do in ſuch or ſuch a manner; it 


admits no governed ſecond perſon, which would 


reflect the action on the perſon addreſſed by an 
idle circumlocution, ſince the ſecond perſon itſelf, 
without compoſition, tranſpoſition, or even pro- 
noun, is the true and only proper imperative : pre- 
poſterous no leſs than pleonaſtic as it would be to 
ſay in command, however it may paſs in entreaty, 
. Let [thou] thyſel Let [ye] your felves—be or do ſo. 
for Be Do. thou or ye] ſo. 

But equally as if we had addreſſed a definite per- 
ſon or definite perſons, do we e or op- 
tatively ſay, 

t me be or dos: © deeb a7 doc 


the perſon be a the perſons ) 3. 
let Jor thing, or iet or things 5 or 
I him, her, or it them | 


ſo, let me, him &c. move 1 &c. 


where the firſt perſon is the object of wiſh or in- 


citement, the third of wiſh or command. 
Thus, Num. xxiii- 10. Let me dy the death of 6 
righteous, and let my laſi end be the his, 

PC. Ixviii. 1. Let God ariſe, and let his enemies be 
ſeattered; let them alſo that hate him, flee before him. 


cvi. 46. Bleſſed be the Lord Gad of Tſrael, from 
everlaſting and world iuithout end: and let all the, 


people ſay, Amen. | ences 


ns with the infinitive or root of any verb. Cone 
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mouth, but: that: iubich is good to th uſa adiſying. 
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 ejaculations: far more ſoreible than Aey I du ice 


Hoy God aniſe &c. av. with n ee, ou 
commands : 

Epheſ. iv 28. Let bin that, ole nl ne re, 
but rathen let him labos, working vit hit baud the 
thing which" is good, ee ee Zion, 10 *** tn * | 


that needeth- 


Let no arm conmonneation — out of your 


1 Cor. xiv. 40. Let all en be mk e 
and in u. . 


CHAPTER wv. 
Of the. uſe. of Ava un. 
Fr. Of eue, of quality. e wenne 


DVERBS qualify. verbs, as adjectives 4 = 
ſubſtantives x; and, like adjectives, may be 


placed before or aſten theis- object. But whereas: 
| our adjectives are apt to precede their ſubſtantives, 
or the qudifying nouns to introduce the qualified, 


our verbs ſubjoin direftly, or indireciiy praſir, their 


adverbs, as actions their manner or other ciccum- 
ſtance. Thus, A polite man ſpeaks politely: 


where: 
we can, upon occaſion, tranſpeſs: both qualifiers, 
ſo rendering the nominal more, and the verbal 
leſs preciſe : A man polite: palitely ſpeaks. 
The eircumſtances or qualifications of action 


| ſeem in all tongues reducible to thoſe of quality, 
quantity, time and place; aſked neceſſarily by how, 
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indefinite, as naturally precede as their anſwers 
follow the affirmation. 


engliſh adverb. But the quality or manner of 
action being much the moſt important as well as 


moſt various enquiry, this claſs proves neceſſarily 


the moſt numerous: wherefore ſaw we every ad- 


jective, that properly qualifies a ſu bſtantive, proces 


an adverb to qualify a verb. 

Though quality and manner may, i ac- 
cepted, imply each other, they may alſo be diſ- 
tinguiſhed into peculiar claſſes. Proper adverbs of 
manner are not only the demonſtratives thus and jo, 
for in this and in that manner, and the compounds 


of wiſe, a french ſynonymy to manner, as likewiſe, - 
with elſe the equivalent of otherwiſe; but ſuch 


compounds of figurative ſituation or literal ten- 
dency, as aboveboard, underband, thoroughflitch, for- 
ward, &c. not to mention the ordinals ſecond, 
thirdly, &c. any more than laſtly, finally, the regu- 
lar formatives of ſecond, third, &c. ü 

Thoſe of quality we no leſs know to be: well, 
117 ; wiſely, fooliſhly; &c. that is, in a good, an ill, 
a wiſe, a fooliſh, &c. manner or quality. How aſks 


alike of both: as, How was it done? It was done 


thus, ſo, finely, &c. If we can tranſpoſe and aſk, 
It was done how? as well as familiarly anſwer 
ſomehow, anyhow, &c. much more may we tranſ- 


poſe the affirmation, and fags ebe ng 5 


1 it wed pe 


How 


1e much, when and where, which, interrogative or 


Such and fo introduced are the four claſſes of 


i i 


ho 
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Hot may alſo burſt into admiration, the with | 
or without the interrogative form, as, How is it 


done! How finely is it done How fine is it!” 
thus David : 
2 Sam. i. 27. How are the nigh faln, and the 


weapons of war periſhed ! 


ſo Addiſon : 
Hm are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 


How ſure is their defence! 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help omnipotence. 


But Admiration's own order tranſpoſes not the 


ſubject ; ſhe rather avoids all coincidence and 


ſays: How it is done! How finely it is done! 
Ho fine it is! like, Thus it is done, or, Thus ls 


it done; &c. 


z 


$ doubled in ſo-ſo ride a familiar equiva- 


lent to indifferently. We ſaw the pronominal ſuch. 
equal to of that manner, and ſee ſo equal to in that 
manner. As ſuch may therefore repreſent a ſub-. 


ſtantive to prevent its repetition, for like reaſon 


_ /o repreſent the qualifier of a noun as well as 
a verb, and more definitely than ſuch even 
4 "ting itſelf : thus, 
You fay he was your friend: he was ho, but 
you little took him to be ſuch. 


You call him friend, and /o he is. He be- 


haved politely, you oy: [and] fo he NN. ory be 


did /o, 


n 1 cn | 


Friendly do you call him? That he is, or, He | 
wk > | 
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Contraſted to rb and /a or fachs and therefore 


coincident in meaning, yet not claſhing in uſe 


with how,. is the conjunctive and exhibitive as, | 
couching with no leſs uſe and elegance in which, 
or what manner, and leaving to how the interro- 


gative and indefinite, while itſelf claims only the 
comparative or relative and definite, application, 


As being thus the contraſt of thus and ſ% or 


 fuch, no wonder if that prove the leader of the ob- 


* 


jective, and one or other of theſe the introducer 


of the ſubjective part of ſimile. /5—Thus—ſo—ſuch— 
or, Thu—Se—Such—a—according as the object 
of compariſon is exhibiged before or aker the ſub- 


ject. 


tranſpoſition, the natural conſequent, becomes how- 


ever, affirmatively or ſuppoſitively, alſo the ante- 
cedent meaſure or poſitive equaliſer (in quality) of 
the fubject to the object. and this inſtead of ſe, 
which in direct e more. a precedes, 


Thus, 


One is as good | as the other, 
One does as well 46 the other. 


One is not fo (or as) good as the other, If 


one &c. | 
One is hardly (that ! 15 not rate}. 6 &c. E 


The antecedent equaliſer may be elegantly | = 


derſtood: thus, 


ſtrong as Sampſon, not Ke. for as FRO nat ſa ke. 


' So, both parts, eſpecially of the affirmative or-con- 
ditional contraſt, may run into how, as the pre- 
—_ indefinite meaſure, when the qualiher is 
limited 


As, e explanatory nature, being, in ſpite of 


n 


| ſuch that, for ſuch as is, ot are, good; we tay 
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limited or extended by a finite verb. Thus, 


Be your prog . * n eee 
what it will. | 
Goa fas-ia11c.as 1 beluillis;o yaw cate 4 2650 
If you go, or not, ar (or fo) far as or how 


far &c. 


Here the «drab of indefinite a ever, 


or its ſolemn compounyl ſoever, is underſtood bath 
to how. and Whats, and might be e ma 


ther; „ 19/411 
Be your progreſs. 1 gfeat lau, or bawever 


great, it will: 


where, on the other hand... "vero a ſug⸗ 
preſs as redundant the the explaining verb, wu, N 
Be your progres. how Land _— ang au. 


poſitively, 


How great foever, or Fest; be N 


progreſs. 


As what may thus a ae whatever, - 
bow great or hawever great, conſequently 4s great 
wor. ſo. grebt as, nay any other adjeRive man 
ſured by the balancing adverbs, beau godds. 65 g 
a; how. Hue, as. fine as &. as contraſts fuch 
no leſs than , and /ame, ng leſs. than fach. Here 
45 is equivalent to which, for of ꝛubich manner, and 
after fame interchangeable. with it: for, thought - 
we cannot. ſay, Give me ſuch which,, and hardly 


almoſt . equally, Give Mme the ame 2h tather 


the ame that, and the ſame a, your gave me yebv 


terday; or conſequently, by ellipſe, the ſame" you 
did yeſterday. But WR che Jams 4. and tha 


ſame _ 
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fame which are equally proper, becauſe not ſyno- 


nymous; the former implying the ſame kind of 


things as or which, and the latter the fame iden- 


tical thing or things which or that &c. Obvious 


is therefore the propriety of, The ſame which Gad 


pale &c. where identity of = not 2 ! is 
in queſtion. 


Same agrees with lach i in ee . the | 
comparative particle, when the object of compariſon 
is noun or pronoun, and the verb underſtood. We 


ſay therefore not only, ſuch as that, ſuch as be, 

ſuch as him, but the ſame as that, the ſame as he, 
the /ame as him; though we fay likewiſe, the 
ſame with that, the ſame with him; interchange- 
able with the ſame. which, or that, or as, that is; 
Er "pdt gen 


Wu 2, Of adverbs of quantity: 


nende of quantity : are little, leſi, lat; _ 
more, inet; enough 5 too, almoſt, altogether, quite : 
lil, much, enough, implying ſmall, great, ſuffi- 
cient quantity, tos in exceſs or exceflively, almeft 
near wholely, quite or altogether wholely. Leſs, 
kaft, and more, maſt, of which we ſaw one adver- 
bial uſe in- compariſon, are themſelves (we know) 
alſo! adjectives, like little, as in a little thing, a 


ſs thing, the lea thing, more things, na things. 
But theſe comparatives and ſuperlatives become ad- 


verbial, not only when they reſpectively augment 
or diminiſh the degree of qualifiers, but when they 


partitively extract like their poſitives, ſrom a col- 
. | eee 


lective noun; 3 
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as in little or mucb, leſi or more, lia 
or moſt, Kt where of as the extracter is 
underſtood; nor can be underſtood before a pro- 
noun or pronominal any more than after enough; 
thus, little of it, not much of that; enaugh of ad- 
vantage, enough of it, enough of this, or, of this 
enougb. When thus the extracting prepoſition is 
expreſſed, the three partitive adverbs are naturally 
prefixed, or may be ſubjoined ; but, when of 1s, as 
commonly, underſtood before the collective, enough 


is as conſtantly ſubjoined, as nuch and little are 


prefixed, in much advantage, nne n 
&c. Ds : ben 
While the Jimitittheri and augmenters RE thus 


both adjectives and adverbs, or may be deemed ſtill 


adjectives when by ellipſe uſed adverbially; and 
while little partakes, alſo by ellipſe, the nature of 


ſubſtantive in a little, many littles, &c. while more 


and moſt encreaſe individuals as well as parts, 
and ſo become numerals as well as partitives, the 
heighteners of many as of nuch; while, like 47% 
and lea, they meaſure either qualifier, adjective 
or adverb, and conſequently verb, which is but qua- 
lified exiſtence, where therefore they do but con- 
tinue to meaſure an active or a paſſive adjective; in 


to move more, or, to be more moving, as in to be more 


moved, &c. even when ſeemingly. partitives, as, 10 


| receive more [of] advantage, or, to be more receiving 


of advantage; the poſitive meaſures, whether leſſe- 
ning or amplifying, muſt virtually, if not expreſsly, 


attend the poſitive qualifiers : for ſtrictly, nothing 
Can be 4%, that was not before (in ſubject or ob- 


Jen) 


% 
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I 
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Jet) little; or more, that was not before much; and 


hence perhaps, not only good and bau, well and i], 


. though eminently theſe, as containing all other 


qualifiers, but every other qualifier is in itfelf iinca- 
= of degree, being indeed neither more nor leß 


any qualifier; humbly owning, that much, more or 
moſt of it, little, Iſs or leaſt of it, is all we can 
truly predicate of any finite and imperfe&t being: 


which ſeems: at length to aceount for a poſitive, 2 
well as a comparative and ſuperlative degree; and 
thus it is, that much or little, ſtill leſs exceptionably 


than more or leſs, or than moſt and leaſt, may mea- 
ſure any other degree as well as the poſitive: much 


rather very, or little rather not very, uiſe; mucb or 


-Jittle more wiſe or \wiſer, &c. which cannot ſtartle 
like the more: or- leſs wiſer, &c. demonſtrated elſe- 
"where. Much, when the meaſure of a compare 
tive or ſuperlative admits alſo zy before it, and in 


either caſe may ſubftitute far : as much wiſer, or by 


much wiſer, &c. far wiſer, or by far wiſer, &c. 
But, while much or litile are thus more or leſs 


underſtood, neither need be expreſt to a poſitive 
qualifier, and ſtill leſs the golden mean (for that 
would no way alter what is in itſelf) enough. In 

«this light we can however, and do often (as above) 


amplify a poſitive by very for much, and humble it 


by the oppoſite not very, or the ſoftener pretiy, in- 
ſtead of which prefixed the familiar ſubſoins a no 
leſs: ei * as in very good, not vel) 

go od, 


than it poſitively is. In a partial therefore and ſub. 
ordinate ſenſe, whether enlarged or diminiſhed, are 
we to regard what grammarians "call the compuri n of 


7 


DEP 78 


ERS NKF N a 


form none, might ſeem here a ſuperfluous hint, did 
| | we 
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good pretty good, or, good. . very well, 


yew though very may in this \ vicarious character, 


and much as a meaſure never can, follow the three 


adverbs how, thus arid ſo, which ſeldom however 


need ſuch exaggeration, little reclaims its place 4s 
diminiſher of manner, after the three demonſtra- 
tives, which the mere negative cannot ſucceed, be- 
cauſe it would only deny the augmentative, infledd 
of forming the diminutive exhibition. 
therefore 'on one hand, how—thus—ſe=—vtry ad- 
vantageous or avanitageouſly, and on the other, 
how=-thus—fſo==litthe advantageous &cc. 
Much, as a collective, can doubtleſs, and often 
muſt be itſelf meaſured by how, thus, ſo, very, pretty, 
as how much no leſs than haw many, &c. 5425 never 
by enough, which would but contradict it. 


The interchangeable pretty and enough, which are 


properly familiar, as hinting ſufficiency without 
completion of the qualifier, are alſo exchangeable 
with moderately, tolerably, &c. as is the definite ( yet 
familiar) enough with \ſo—as thus, a pretty good 


offer [to make, ] an offer good enough [to be ac- 
cepted.] He was pretty or tolerably kind, or kind 
enough he was kind enough, or ſo kind as, to do it. 


Z dify nouns of quality ; as Pope finely RON one 


qualifier by another: E on C. 636. 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere. 


That enough only an adverb, could dale no 


Marl, and that more, adjective or adverb, could 


We ſay | 


— 


ii 
N 
[ 
| 
1 ö | 
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we not - Kill ſometimes hear enow, though 3 we can 
now no more hear than tee mo. 


. altogether, and its familiar quite, 3 
noun, verb, or adverb : thus, he is almoſt a man, 
_ altogether a p tian, quite a ſcholar : he almoſt—al- 
togetber or quite—delights me. The eclipſe was al- 
moſt, not altogether, or not quite, total. The moon 
was almoſt, not altogether, or not quite, totally 
eclipſed. 5 
If things thus as well as SS Uk admit degrom. 
all the meaſurers of degree may attend them: not 
only alnaſt therefore and its contraſts, but much, 
more, moſt ; little, leſs, leaſt, and enough : he is much 
a ſcholar or much of a ſcholar, &c. | 
The exceſlive to meaſures only qualifiers, Ry 3 
only adjective and adverb: as, 100 bold, too boldly ; 
too much, tos many; too ſoon, too far. Over we 
know its natural, though familiar, equivalent: ag 
"over-bold, over-much, & c. 
The firſt qualifying adverb well, Canin ma 
good manner or degree, could once in our language, 
as in others, appear an intenſive meaſure of a qua- 
 lifier : but of this ſubſtitution no inſtance remains 
beſide the very ſolemn well-nigh, where the adverb 
zs almoſt as ae as its amplifier. 


$ 3. Of adverbs of time. 


More numerous are temporal and local adverbs, 
- The circumſtance of time is elegantly l in 
its different directions, thus: : 

lat 
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— 


I what J | ws * 
ſat] this noa 0 
[ow e 
this *  hitherts © © 
= aa F|. 4 | 
this 7“ 8 
mis N TM 
after a Fs { 6 i d afterwards 7 
before} his c v6; * beretefore- "ER, 
after | a | "OPS: hereafter | * R412 
F — | f orth th Taubencefarth,s, wherceforward 
2 
f om this = _=_ _ henceforth, henceforward + 
that ward #henceforth, n : 
_ { day —— 
= ro | 1 before thü eernight, now aun. 
this 0 * 7 WM ' EY ach he 
C night to-night _ 
day 7 to- morroa 
MOrvang 3 Fo- norroæo- morning , 
the } evenin 8 vader this _  t0-morrow-evening 
night  ta-morrow-night _ 
in its rarity or frequency : - 
one time 8 a... 
. + 
Jometimes © _ 
ſeldom 
ii or % 
7 always, once alway 


[ 


"ye was AG ph 8 OW * a 
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time J 
5 | never |: 
in its haſte or ſlowneſs: 
can early et betimes 
1 ſhort... J. foou | 
an immediate | ns | 


or in its duration: 


in the mean—time—while aaa; meanwhile 


ſome time Sometime 
ſhort while Shortaubils 
beſides the ſolemn ann, rer, and evermere, 


the old erewhile and:whilom, aforetime, longtime and 


oftentimes or ofttimes, where: oftin on oft appears to 


have been an ad jective; to which may be added the- 
formatives-of. manner, ago, again; rarely, frequenth, 


formerly, latterly, lately ; ſpeedily, ſhortly, quickh, 
preſently, directly, immediately, inſtantly, &c. with, 
the ſubſtitutional-frarght, incontinent, ſtill, long, late, 
early; daily, nightly, hourly, &c. not to mention the. 
doubling or coupled idioms day by day, again and 
again, by and by, now and #hen, with the ancient 


ever and anon; like thoſe of quantity more and more, 


leſs and le; of manner ill and well, better and better, 
worſe and wor ſe ; one by one, two and tuo, three and 


three; man by man, face to face, hand in hand, word 


for word, &c. or of place, here and there, up and down, 


Far and wide, far and near, nearer and nearer, &c. 


As now and then may well ſignify at times, Poetry 


often repeats now, where Proſe would repeat Jo” 


tries : now ” Sehe. Naw, {ad he ſeems. 


aa 4: 07 rd, of . 


Juſt fo 0 is ee aſked 155 anſwered: 5 2998 in 
TY; 


- 
| 


towards 


about | 


from 
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ngen Tee, ae nn 

I shat Rs nearen  Bekotwibard 

mn hh ß . ˙ 
that there 3 up ub. 
= 5 auhence 2 in n insvart" 

; _ 1 out' outtoart* + 

W 15 | | ence. ; fore bs T $7 A 
chat . Fence, Jon 7 hel £ 

| [ OOO back” aa 


Jade 3 rather, to diſtinguiſi 


what 23 the adverb from tlie ad- 
to this 2. rin jectire „ 

hae | #hithor _ * | homprwards 

xx ee up,. 

hat | nt 

wat ebe, (ben. J /ancwber 


about 


1 f 
matt: ] anyeabere- 
i] { another | elſewhere 


towards 
” BM 


PER. } thitherward to q any | anyubither 
with the ſimple directives, yonder, near once nigh, 
far, up, down, out and forth; the prepoſitional ſub- 
ſtitutes in, within, without; above, below ; the ſitua- 
tives of manner abed, aground, aſide, around, atury, 

| oflant, &c. for in bed, on the ground, at or to a fide, 
round about, in a wry peflure, ſlantingly'; the ordi- 
nals firſt (which remains in the adverb) ſecondly, 
thirdy, &c. laſtly, finally, though ſignifying in the 
firſt &c. place, belonging rather to manner, as we 
have ſeen, E ; | 


G2 Very 


— 


* 


= Taz Parnciries . 
Very obvious is therefore a tautology full as com- po 
thi 


mon at this day as it was almoſt two centuries ago: 
from whence, from hence, from thence; phraſes 
equal, we ſee, to from from where Ge. and the fre- F-- 


quent queſtion, | 'F 4 
Where are you going? © 113 ist 
ſeems very properly anſwered „„ ſo 
1 am going in the country. . 


phraſes equally proper in their pry ſenſe, and i im- A 
proper in that of 24 = - 


Whither are you going! ? | 8 
I am going into (or to) the country. 528 
Akin to from whence, &c. are wherein, hereat, there. ab. 
of, &c. no leſs viſibly equal to in in which or what, WW ©* 
at in this, of in that, &c. place ; compounds 1 running are 
therefore juſtly into antiquation, though the ſolemn the 
adverbs of time heretofore and hereafter, and the il- Jut, 
lative conjunctions wherefore and therefore have de- ſtre 


parted ſo far from their original meaning, or been ſo 
incapable of any literal combination, that the latter 
pair remain neceſſary connectives in our language, 
and the former at leaſt ſafe from imputation. 

The local compound in/ftead (for infted) retain Wi fol 
the conſtruction of its parts before their union, fol- 


lowed therefore always, like the conjunction becauſe Fug 
by the prepoſition of : As, Mus of that, Inflead of PR 
OP ſo, &c. | 
Elegant, not expleibs; ! is the uſe of there, inde 2 
finitely collocating the exiſtence of one or more = 
third perſons, which prove therefore naturally ſub- | | 
ver 

junctive, yet ſometimes by tranſpoſition prepoſitive, grid 


ſubjects to the ſubſtantive verb ſimple or com- 


* 


ae 
© * 


8 
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fed, W the adverb ee N : 


thus, PE” i a 3 £ « F . + | 
There is one; thaw are two, be. e 50 
one there is, two there a M „ 
one is there, two are there, &c. e B03 


is there one? are there two &c.- 


ſo with the auxiliary: SST 
there has been one, ha Wray 1 to I 
one there has been, two there have been, & c. 
one has there been, two have there been, &c. - 
has there been one? have there been two? & e. 
The adverb in this indefinite ſenſe muſt either be 
abſolutely feeble, as when we ſay, there is, there 
are; is there, are there; one there is, many there 
are; &c. or but ſecondarily ſtrong, as, there is ONE, 
there are MANY, the local proving again abſo- 
lutely week, when * v is n, OE a 
n . IR : ; ++ 


5 7 67 the 9 7 adverd, . WY 


The place of adverb is intimatec d in its name: yet 
we ſee it tranſpoſitively precede, 2no;well as direaly 
follow. But adverb qualifies verb mediately or im- 
mediately. Not only does it circumſtantiate opera- 
tion or exiſtence, but meaſure, as we have ſeen, 
the qualifier of ſubject or object, no leſs than that of 
the active or ſubſtantive verb itſelf. Adverbs there- _ 
fore as naturally introduce the adjeQives or adverbs! 
they modify, as they are introduced by the verbs off 


which they ſpeak the circumſtance. But even in 


verbal qualification interrogatives Hill; more Nneceſ- 


hey lead, than their ee. follow. 7 Thus, 


Wy Shi 
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: Hau. auen au hero. does he do it :. is it done? 


He does [do] * is done—thu—well—nawes 


Bere. 
or, by cranſpoſtion, He thus. does it; it is wel 


done, &c. 
as well as, How n 


8 


ſo, to ſpeak thus, to ſay ſe, to do ſo, &c. Tolemnly 
thus to ſpeak, ſo to ſay, fo to do, &c. 


Heb. vi. 9. —theugh we thus ſpeak. 
Acts xiv. 28. And there they abode longrime with 


the diſciples. 
St. Matth. xxv. 21. 23. Well | 4 thes 2 


ans faithful ſervant ! 

Rather ſay we thus, is well done, than 2% dap 
well; Il is finely executed, that it is executed finely. 
But though the adverb-chooſe to precede, as mea- 
ſuring the participle paſt, it follows as circumftan- 


tiating the participle preſent with the ſame ſubſtan- 


tive verb: He is doing well, he is executing fineh, 
&c. ſcarce, He is noel! doing, & c. 

After the poſſeſſiue auxiliary, adverbs follow'the 
participle paſt, unleſs on ſome ſolemn accafions : 
as, Y ou have. dene ꝛueil, fometimes, You. ove toe 


dene. 80 E. on C. 
Ws Aae ene when; Arad 


And wenjure freely, who have uritten maſs 


otters 

| St. John i ii. 40. Diovan 8 nth drunk— 
KL 28. Aud ohen be had fo ſaid— 
13. And when he thus had ſpoben— 


1 
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The general negative not, which denies alike 
eſſence, action, thing, quality or -ciroutaſtance, 
that is, in mort, noun, verb, or adverb, is alike 

naturally ſubjoined- to the verb it demies, and pre- 


fixed to any other part of ſpeech. Thus, | 
Be not—do not am 10. de not be is not. he 


does no. — not not he—not Juhm not my brother=— 
rot good not vun —not ſi— not much. — ot here. 


It precedes alſo the infinitive and participtes: as, 


T be, or, not to be; not bring, not to haue hren, Wy 


have not been, & . Nor is the reaſon leſs obvious on 


either hand. Action muſt exiſt in affirmation before 
it be denied; and nothing can be denied but action 


or exiſtence. The negative therefore always fol- 
lows verb expreſt or underſtood, and ſo precedes all 


elſe only becauſe verb muſt always precede it; 'for 


Net 1 implies, It is—ls it—It ſoems Kc. nor — 
not good it is nat gaaud. nut curl. am theu art 


| 1 do-othou: ook odre. er all,” Not wuch—Ht 


iS] have. not mob, or Not much it is, &c. 


Not much may indeed directly precede its uttribu- 
tive: as, Nut marh is dene, where ot muab is 


equal to but litile, and fo probes a nepative com- 


pound, or pronominal privative, like not _ not u 
man, &. | 


Yet :n#ver, which. is not rver, RAG Das 


ever or always, more frequently pretedes than fol- 
- lows the affirmation: as, There neber tage Newer 
tons there never to, ſoaree, I db ner: ſo Ii, 
uo rt, ſeldom, I db it never, It follows however, like 


not, the auxiliary : its, I ul never te lr, Or N ne 
full. urn juſt poſſible #6 fay, 1 #6 
G4 never 
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never the thing, for I never do the thing; we cannot : 
ſay, I ds never it, for I never do it. * 
So hardly and ſcarcely or ſcarce, which are al wol 


4; negatives, in this ſenſe precede, as in their firſt they 


follow : thus, to live hardly, and hardly to live, may 
imply the ſame, or very different: meaning ; as in 


common acceptation he lives hardly imports his living 


in a hard manner ; whereas, he hardly os; n | 
him /carce alive. 

A directive adverb may follow either the wack or 
its object as, to give up à thing, or to give a thing 
up - give up that, or give that 2p. But the object 
proxied by it ſeparates the verb and adverb: as, 


Five it up, hardly give up it, it being leſs naturally, 


and ſo leſs frequent] Ys ig than any ether "oy 
noun. - 
The negative ener (we know) the infiditive 


or participle, in not to it give up, not giving it up, 


Ke. as it follows immediately or mediately a finite 
verb: do not give the thing up, give not up the thing, 
ius it not up, &c. or, to change the emphaſis, give 


tbe thing not up, give it not up; give up not the 


ting, but the name not it, rather, n but 


the other. 
So the denier may be e inſerted avkh two 


governed nouns or pronouns, the direct and in- 


direct objects; the indirect acknowleging always 


the prepoſition to underſtood by Elegance, when not 


expteſt by Preciſion; the direct following, as in the 


above examples, the verb, which is on the contrary 
füt followed by the indirect object, when the pre- 


poſition 1 is omitted, aud tha direct is either noun or 


ws prono- 


1 


— 


e not giving bim hat, abe, not- 


bim not, give him not that, give not that to him, but 
to his brother: give neither * e nor 22 - the 


G UY ionic ©. 


— 
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nal: thus, not to give the perſon the things, 


being given [to] him: give it not [to] him, give it 


thing, give it _— er 


28 H A P T E R v. | 
Of the uſe of n 


- 


- 
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5 12 The diviſion and diſtinction of the prepoſitions. 1 


REPOSITIONS are mere direckives of 
motion or exhibitives of fituation ; and, in 


L — vaſt variety of literal and figurative ſervice, 


they become happy inſtruments of the moſt delicate 


combinations, whether of noun and "Yue 
and verb, „ * 


The engliſh prepoſitions are of Wr 
1. reſt: in, within, without. ee 
2. motion or tendency: 10, into, TOP I with 
the ſolemn compounds and Sr —cryc __ 1 
and till, unto and until. -- 
3. reſt or motion, aim or attainment : : 71. 


279 * 1 


4. property or partition: of. e e * | 
5. derivation or departure: a ee 
6. cauſality or ſubſtitution: rt. 


7. accompaniment or inſtrumentality : with — 


8. inſtrumentality or adjacency : by. 
9. paſlage or mediety: through, eee, a 
10. e on, 2 ; ome above. 2 


6 5 11. in- 
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14. inſeriority: under, underneath, beneath, below. 
12. nearneſs ar reſtriction: b4/;de i.. 
13. diſtance or Exceſs : beyond. 
14. compaſs or circumjacency: about, around. 
15- interpoſition or intermediation : between, or 
 betwixt, among or among, amid or emigh. 
16. oppoſition or contrariety : againſt. 
17. priority in time or place; before: in time; ere, 
18. poſteriority in time; e Vince in place, be- 
hind, © 
The prepoſitions may be divided AB to 


their ftructare, or according to their ſenſe : one 


arrangement will nearly anſwer both, if we prefix 
the thirteen monolyllables to the eighteen diflyNables 
thus : of, from, for, to, at, on, in; with, by, through; 
till, ere, ſince; toward or tawards, into,"withing with- 
out; over, under; aboue, below ; befide or beſides, be- 
yond, about, between or betwixt, among or amongſh, 
amid or amidſt ; againſt ; before, after, bebind; not 
to mention the ſolemn equivalents of 0, fill, through, 
about, under or below ; unta, until, throughout, around, 
underneath, beneath, any more than the old mavgre, 
the prepoſitional adverbs aleng, acraſi, abroad, a- 


Board, &c. or the participial prepoſitives Jeermmg (for 


1 feeing ) conſidering, concerning, touching, facing, fr on- 
ting, including, excepting, bating, during, thei com- 


pound notiwiihſtanding, and the * etept, uſed 


alſo as a prepoſition. 

| Here we ſee them no leſs rangeable into oppoſites 
of direction or locality; by which contraſt their 
ſeveral powers may prove beſt underſtood. I hus 


may the firſt ten, Mm W ; for, to, at; on, in; 


with, 


4 


Mi 


AS. ß 
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with, . through, be ee, contradiſtin- 
guiſhed : | | 2: 


in 


C E 


Of . par” 5,9 from eee ; an, 


: a ſhip F and;fromduch a pot 
to do a ting of good-will—/Fom a virtuous mei 
5 

For deftimation und . ond bene retribution = 


or exchange; as, 


a ſhip bound from, ſuch a port, * ſuch — povg 
to do a thing m a motive, and ſar a cauſe. 


to deſign or do a thing for a perſon. 
to do or give one thing for another. 


Do good er evil, like him who Aube us. 
To attribution or tendency: as 7 
| from port 10 port, fm ont a. another, Ab 
to put to ſea: to come id paſs, &. | 
to take a thing from one, and — to another. 
to direct a thing vo or for an objet. 
to addreſs one's diſcourſe 0 a perſon. 


At, in aim or attainment, motion or.reſt ; 2 


$ID - 


to aim at a thing, een 10 it, and to be at 


its 


Ui n R 8 
to arrive or be at a place, at a time; «t an da, 


at an end; at home, at night, & c. 
Not pally can we then write a letter a fack a 


place, and to ſuch a perſon at ſuch another. place, 
but (like Sagt) at ſuch 4 perſon in 1 
place. 


%. 


A. is therefore u indefinite So ſee w 
St. Luke viii. 19. Ten came to him is mother and 


132 Taz Patnvevons? or 


To mathe elliptically point . 28, 


tis is nothing to that, en, nen, to Fung 
fo NM Th. + 
The monarch. i is a begenr to the man. - 


The joys of ſenſe to mental joys are mean. 


By latin ellipſe ſay we likewiſe to a man, for all 
to a man; or, even to er the loft nun. 2 
thus, Pope after Horace. . 


All thoſe who cannot write, and thoſe who can, 

Will rime, and ſcrawl, and ſcribble to a man. 

On, or upon, points immediate, over mediate, 
ſuperiority : under, or underneath, proves the anti- 
pode of either. All four. may couch reſt or mo- 


tion, as may above and below or beneath, more 


diſtant oppoſites than the former. Thus, 
the book is on or upon the table: | 
the table is ander the book: _ | 
one ! is on the carpet, and another i is s coming 
upon it: 
E | one goes off, eta: 48, 84g 
On, not upon, is therefore the adverbial oppolits 


of ; hence elegantly ſubjoining- continuance to 
| action, as if the ſubſtitute of forward, in go on, ſay 


an, read on, write on, ſo on, or, ſo es Cee. that 
1, go on [your way] & G. = 


- Juſt ſo when action ceaſes, we fo, it is eur; 7 


that is, it is paſſed over. 


On, in its primary capacity of a ex- 7 
_ cludes upon alſo from ſome ſituative idioms : as on 
board, on ſhore, on foot, on horſebac; on high; on 


one hand, &c. where, before a ſubſtantive it fami- 
. lily runs into the 3 a, in aboard, aſhore, &c. 


Thus 


ſe 


AF 


„I EncLisn Lancvace. 1;7 
Thus is (AQs xiii. 36. ) Hill on ſep the ſolemn 
equivalitit of (Acts vii. 60) —fell aſleep. * 7 
But à or an can alone take place as an indefinite, 
ſituative or directive of reſt or motion. Though 
we ſay then, he ſpends much time in reading, he 
beſtows much time on reading, he devotes much 
time to reading, &c. we ſay familiarly, he is @ 
reading, or definitely, he is reading; and muſt, he 
is gone @ walking—an airing, or definitely he is 
gone to walk, or to take a walk—an airing, &. 
But upon ſcarce ever appears, where on may not 
be ſubſtituted, the compound being indeed but the 
occaſional ſubſtitute of the ſimple. We rather go, | 
ſend, &c. on an errand, an embaſſy; yet we go, Wl 
ſend, &c. either on or upon an anne or enter Wi 
priſe, Thus, NV. TOs es 
| — mitten ens | 
Are angels ſent on errands full of love, |: 
We ſpeak or write on or upon a ſubject; nay we 
make an eſſay on or upon it, but its title prefers the _ 
ſimple prepoſition ; as, Pope's Efſay—orn' Criti- 
ciſm—on Man, Locke on Education, &c. yet he 
| who comments, criticiſes, animadverts on or upon 
another, may prefix his name to the COPLEY * 
witneſs Coke upon Lyttelton. | 
As relatives the old and ſolemn wherein thereon 
have been preferred to whereupon and thereupon,” 
which were preferred in their turn as conjunctions 3 
bereon or hereupon being now ſcarce viſible either in 
law or goſpel, in which latter however we read. 
St. Mark xiv. Tor Hud hen be oy ee 
be wept. 8 5 > 


P. 2 DL NC IRS} ads Lid 
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Thereuypon had indeed been the literal relative as" 
well as thereon rr nn. 


which did well at leaſt to vary it. 


1 Cor. iii. 10. I have laid the foundation, 3 
ther buildeth thereon. But vet every man fake heed 
baw be buildeth thereupon. 

On or upon, over, and above, woke a ſort of gra. 
dation ; the firſt points immediate application to a 
ſarface or ſubject; the ſecond direct ſuperiority with 
extenſion ; the third indefinite ſuperiority with com- 


pariſon : as, on or upon the table, on or pen the 
wall, on or upon a point, on or apen [the] doing af 
a thing. Thus a cloth an or upon the table ſpecifics 

only the ſituation of the cloth, which may cover 


either the whole or ſome part of it, whereas a cloth 
over the table neceſſarily covers the table. So fee 
we the difference between a picture on or upon the 


window, a picture over it, and a picture above it, 


which Jaſt cannot be on or upan it, and may (per- 


| haps) not be over it, but is merely in a higher ſitua- 
tion. So ſay we wich perfect diſtinction, to impoſe 


en or upen to rule over—to rife abu a perſon, 
&c. and ſo, to ſtand on or upon a bridge, to walk 


over (or alomg) it, to ſtap or paſs under it, to ly 
above or below bridge, &c. to ſtand or move on or 
ien the earth, to roam over it, to ſoar or link above 


or beneath. (or under) it, to ly above or under ground, 


to be above or under apprehenſion ;—over or under a 


ſum, in authority over or under a perſon, in rank 


above or beyond, beneath or below him, &c. The 
difference and relation of over and above appear at 


once in the accumulating idiom, over and above. 


The 


CI , 


S. 


< 


as 
& h 


A. 


> "_— 


leusatb, and yet no more (excapt by a ſyllable) than 


ea EM En, Eb od ah —_ 7 


Ben Johnſon: 
Underneath this ſtone doth iy. 
As much Virtue as e 250g 
Which when alive did vigor give | 
To as much Beauty as could live. 10 
which ſome read, 1 | | 
Underneath this None doth ly | | ..- - = 
As much Beauty as could dy ; b i | 
W hich in life did harbor give i | 
To more Virtue than could livre. | 
42 ſettles, in reſt or in motion, in place, time, quan- | 


tity, or manner; whereas into palpably compounds 


Thus a ſhip ander ſail, or in full ſail, gets into thee 
road, rides at anchor in ſafety, is now at her 


place; ina time given, at a time appointed, &. 


Fl 


. 
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The duplicated undarusath, being both mer and 
either, is now therefore, like the adverbs furtlar- 


more and ecuernre, become venerable, rather than 
exemplary, as in the celebrated ** 


1 x b 14 Wer 1 2 * N 
N * < „3 2 — wal 1 OO 1 3 my. _ bl 
2 
— — — 2 * — — ry — — * 
—— 1. Der þ g N — 
DDr e + Mp, * > wc „„ ee <a 9999 N r P * 
. —_ - 
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entrance or motion into place, time, action, c. 


moorings in the harbor, and in due time hawled 
into dock, &c. So one arrives in a country, at a 


one is ix or within a place, one is in or didi as 
oppoſed to aut of without, &c. ; 
Thus two negative prepoſitions coincide — 
out, which is either not with, or not wibin. We 
= with or without concomitence, with or without 
an inſtrument ; fo 10th or without aid, with or with- 
out care, ceremony, Sic. and fo we act zorthin or 
withaut a place, a time, enen without of ge- 
—— 


By 


4 

| 

1 

4 
| : 
3 8 | 
" ' 
| 

+ $8 
8 
_ 
= 
=_ 
_ 


% rar Paryorruzs e 
By ſpecifies the inſtrument of aa: or the 


or paſles through it ; that is, croſſes ſome part of it; 


one acts by (or with) ſuch an inſtrument, - through 
ſuch a means, and with ſuch concurrence, * So, as 

. we were paſling by or through ſuch a place, we learnt 
that ſuch a thing was done by ſuch a perſon with ſuch 
an inſtrument, by or through ſuch advice, &c. So ſays 


form, not only, from and after ſuch a time, but by 


and with the advice of ſuch a perſon or perſons, i in 


and through ſuch means or mediation, c. 
Heb. x. 38. The juft ſhall live by faith. | 
- Lit. —through [the merits of ] Fe eſus 1 our 
Lord; by whom and with whom, in the unity of the 


' Holy Ghoſt, all honor and glory be unto thee, O Te 
Almighty, world without end. Amen. | 

I Theſolemn throughout completes the paſſage : thus 

one may travel or be travelling through a kingdom, 


without going throughout, or through the whole king- 


dom; and a form of prayer for the whole courſe of 


the year, is appointed to be uſed throughout it. 
Until and unto ſtill exclude from the moſt facredly 


ſolemn their ſimples till and te, which have ex- 


cluded them everywhere elſe; neither did ever unto 


ſtrive with the greek to, lo articulate a verb. 


Prepoſitions of time are till or until, ere, how 
after, ſince. Oppoſite to till or until, is fince; to ere 


or before, after ; till implying to ſuch a time, fines 


rem it; before, or its now leſs common and ſo 
\ » 5 | poetic 


object, -whether. of tranſient or ſettled Gtwations 
through the medium or ſcene of paſſage, and thence 
the channel or means of action. Thus one object 
paſſes or reſts by another; that is, by the fide of it; 


* 
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poetic equivalent ere, prior to ſuch a time, after 


poſterior to it. As we ſay, till, ere, kee. ſuch 4 


time, ſo ſay we, till, ere or before now or then, and 


fince then; though not fines" OE nor ever 5 
now, or after then. © 
Before in place oppoſes behind : as ws Nuvi . "I 


behind one's back; 3 or dale ws place or 1 | 
ſon, &c. | "4 --- UN 


Pf. li. 3. % fl deen as e 


W 


St. Luke iv. 8. Get thee behind me, a 24 

Ere, around, and amid are poetic equivalents to 
before, about and amidſt : but ere points only time, 
around only place, and amid, being in _ muff fs 
centricity of number in whatever way. ' © 


Thus amid or amidſi points its Shed farrounde 
and centrical, among or am:ng/# mixed or involved: 


23, Among various inſtances I ſhall ſelect one, and 
that ſhines amid/{—that beams amid—the reſt. 


Among or among ft can never be confounded with | 
between or betwixt ;- the latter connecting or dividing - 


only two, the former any greater number of objects: 


as, between (or Fee 3 and _ Fam (or 


among) us all. 
When we ſay, Ane "_ els sen time, 


this and ſuch a place or time. 


Though the ear ſeldom prefers many where few 
. conſonants” ſuffice, ' and ſo now prefers gen 


between to betwixt," yet among fl appears almoſt 48 
often as among, - amid/? much oftener than amid, 


never heard or ſeen but in elevation; and againſt 
the oppoſite of e as well as of the cauſal 


Jer, 


— 
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we quaintly ſuppreſs the preſent, We mean n 
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fer, has totally excluded again from the claſs of 


prepoſitions; as has fowerds its predeceſſor toward, 
and this for harmonious: cauſe; the adventitious , 
if not , plainly ſoftening the colliſion of other 


conſonants, as in towards God, which = ear con- 


feſſes eaſier than toward God. 


Beides is become more common, leaving be, 


more elegant in the figurative ſenſe of over and 


above, or out of the number; as, be/ides, or'beſide, 
the things exprefled : but vbeſde keeps poſſeſſion of 


the literal ſenſe by the fide of ; as, beſur che waters; 


ſo. implying nt in, or aut of, e ny one's Nene | 


. one's ſelf... | 

Maugre is almoſt loſt in the repoſition ente 
Randing, or the idiom in ſpite . thus, nugre any 
oppoſition, is now, notibithſtanding, or in ſpite of, 
or elliptically /pite of, any oppoſition; or zranſpoli- 
tively, as ſolemnity requires, notteruſaming retains 


the ſenſe it had when ſeparately ſubjoined, in = 


oppoſition-retwithfanding, as if not withlanding-; to, 


thing to the contrary aottoitihanding. 
The other participials govern alſo ns quetivighs: 
thus, ſaeing theſe cuuſes, tomſidering the circum- 


ſtances, 10 iaferm, or give information rosten 


about, of, on or upon) a matter, to give hint 
tauching an affair: concerning therefore, as the more 
general prepoſitive, follows verb or nounʒ wvoxching 
only the latter: yet this alſo may ſpecify after a 


verb, if any other part interpoſe: , i den 


direQly touching the matter. 
in like manner: 28, 2 * 


nottvitihſtandiag any thing to the contrary or, = 


6G 


. rr 1 
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the palace, fronting 1 the raad; including the houſe : 
and gardens : all excepting (or except) or hating 
one, two, this, that, &c. Auring all that time, the 


participle during like e to dure, dei now 


almoſt unknown. 


Along, acroſs, abroad, alaard, &c. are, * the 
adverbs p and dotun, prepoſitives only by ellipſe: 


| as, along [on or by] the river, -ceraſs [over] the 
fireet, abraad [in] the world, Aland {in or 2 


the ſhip ; ike 4p,200 e . the} bill, &c. 


$2. The various uſe antl interchange of the 3 
"To digeſt the numberlefs tlegancies of which 


every particular prepoſition mult in its various ſenſes 


and ſubſtitutions. be ſuſceptible ; or the various pre- 


poſitions, which in different relations, \or:the” ſame, 
may vary or affect one idea preceding or follow- 


ing; however deſirable to a plan which includes 


every variation of ſyntax, ſcems no more to be 


either ꝓromiſed car expected than all che pole ap- 


plications of every noun or verb, Vet their origi- 
nal employments being already aſcertainei, it may 


not be impoſſible to :elucidate farther at once their 
Variety and interchange. | 


From the nature of the direQives already ons 
veſtigated, we cannot wonder that the different 
directions of one idea, far leſs that the different 
directions of different wea's, ſhould be -poimed by 
diflerent prepeftions 3 125:0f a mualifier: * 


free of a thing, or liberal of i ; free from athing, 
or exempt from it; * _ in rea 


dom to do it. 


2 


pure in heart, pure if in. | | bend 
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140 Tre PaincipLEs or _ 
| hard of heart, hard at hand, hard by. 
fo free from void clear of—a thing; 1 
averſe to- abhorrent from—a thing; _. 
glad of (or at) and ſorry for (or at) aching. 
and ſo the participial variation: | 
enamored with or . | 
— overjoyed, charmed, with or a 
- ſurpriſed with—by—at—in— | 
concerned with—in—for—at—about— N 
bc, where with, by, or in point the directions # 
participle, and the other prepolitions thoſe of * 
participial. RY 
Authorities of all might be eaſily produced; 


as, 
St. Matth. v. 8. Bleſſed are th _w_ in heart: 


fer they ſhall ſee God. 


P. L. viii. 506. —pure of foful thong. 
* on C. laſt couplet: 


| Averſe alike to flatter or b = 


/ 


oi an n. nor yet too vain to mend, 


be preateſt Abe * doubtleſs be 80 | 
3 of verbal direction, according to the in-_ 


finity of ways in which exiſtence as well as action 
4 be pointed: L.1 : 


to be at, in, or ot of a tution to o geren 10 or | 


| into, and out , it. 

to go from or out of ſuch a place, a or for, 
ts or into ſuch another, with or without ſuch accom- 
paniment, by ſuch a way, for ſuch 2 purpoſe, in 


ſuch a humor and dreſs, on ſuch an n, _ 


"os : [a] . Kc. . 
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to begin or end at a bea a att. or 
thing; 
to play at ſharps. : to 2055 with ſwords. 
to run at full gallop, with full ſpeed. 
to live at liberty, and dy in peace; 
at home, at ſea or on the fea, in 1 in "hs 
field, &c. to be at peace, at war; at eaſe, in 
diſtreſs; in employment, at prayers; in maden; | 
at reſt, c. 
| to deal at a rate, on or upon a condition, 15 2 
to ict a * with—to iet on or W a * 
ſon _ 
to inſpire an | objed with—to infll 7 into an ob- 
ject. 
: to Arike a mind with—to ſtrike into a 1 
to preſent a perſon with a thing, or to preſent a 
thing to a perſon. | 
to acquaint one with or of 2 e but a * 
appriſe one of it, to impreſs one with it, &c. . +, 
to weep for or through joy: to dy of or with grief. 
to dy of a diſtemper, and not by the ſ wor. 
an operation is performed with an 3 No | 
a hand, for a cauſe, NC. 21135 „ 
and a thing is done in [out] — ae 7m 
by—through—with—wiſdom, folly, &c. as ſtate, 
ſource, end, means or manner are relpectively in- 
tended, s N . 
Thus can we better account for the Nes 
to give in marriage, to take 1 wife, to bring zo: 
nought : to ſet at nought—to put flight 
ſhame—n fear, in motion, &. to put or ſtand 
out to ſea—in towards the ore, as well as the 


multi- 


"© 1 


2 * 
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| multitude! of directtons which every ery” verb; eſpe⸗ 


cially every general verb, may take by the af- 
ſumption of adverbial prepoſitions, which, though 


they ſeem ad verbs, as without regimen; are no- 
thing the leſs real prepoſitions, when their ellipſe 


is' ſupplied : as, to put, ſet, bring, come, go, &c, 
#0z in; on, &c. not to repeat the adverbiaf phraſes, 
hand in hand, hand! zo hand, tit ur tat, one by 


one, heaps upon heaps, &c. any more than the 


elliptie in ort, in full, in ſum, in vain; on high, 
en fire; of old, of yore; at a venture, at random; 
at length, at long run, at large; at moſt, at leaſt; 
at” beſt; at worſt; at firſt, at laſt; &c. or at the 


moſt, &c. like at [the] ſooneſt, at [the] fartheſt, 


aàt the utmoſt, &. tg boot, into (as if in to) the 
bargain, to admiration, to excefs, to the utmoſt, 
to the laſt, &c. So ſay we, upon occaſion, on pur- 


_ poſe (onee purpoſe) y defign, of conſequence, 


of or in courſe, in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon, &c. or 
occafionally; purpoſely; deſignedly, conſequently, 


conſequentially; ſeaſonably, unſeaſonably, &c. and 
fo. on a ſudden, all of a ſudden, [all] at once, at 


times, at or by ſtarts, by: fits, &c. Merely col- 


loquial are for common, for ordinary, inſtead of 
commonly, ordinarily; as well as for good, the ab- 
brevintion of for good and all; though everywhere 
proper, for the preſent, for the future, [as] for the 
reſt, for that matter, for my part, &c. as well as 
te the purpoſe; for the purpoſe, from the purpoſe, | 


&. at the] prefent, in the] future, &c. 
In this neeeflary variety of directives, and beau- 
tiful as rogular variatien of each, none can boaſt 
:!!! 0 
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ſo various and general application as of which 
appropriates in every relation; of eſſect to cauſeʒ 
or , cauſe to effect; of: part to whole, or of i whole 
to part; r or TI NG fa 
appurtenance, &c. | 

FThus we: ſay. with like reaſon, 
oy c—_ * and we Kg of cans 

8 
the gold of a mine, and a mine of gold; 
the ſon a father, and: the: father of aſony 
the talent of a man, and a man of talent; 
the peace God, and the God ef peace; 
the God / battles, and the King of kings. 
Appropriation, may therefore ſolemnly: run in a 

ſeries, with as much propriety as a e tart 

tree, which lays equally, ups; | 
St. Matth. i. 1. The, boat of ieee ob 
Jeſus. Chrifty, the ſan of David, the: ſm of Abrabam.: 
and doum, 2. Abrulum begat or ꝛuas the father of. 
Iſaacs and Iſags of Facah, and Jacab of Fadah, &. 
the forefatber of : Foſeph, the hisſland of Maury, of 
whom was born Feſus, who ts called Cui. Wee 
nor. leſs beautifully aſcending,.. 

St. Luke iii. 23. &c. And Feſus himfelf lagun fe 
bie alout thirty years of age, being (as' was ſuppoſa) 
the ſon of Joſenb,; tolo tas tho deſcendant of 
Judab, whowwas the for of Farob, ue was the for 
of Iſaac, who- was: the ſon of (Abraham; who was 
the deſcendant of Noah, who+wzs the deſeendant 
of Enoch, who--was- ile ſon of eib, who was the 

ſon of - Adam, who was the ſon of Gow. 
nn 2 6 


Epheſ. 


Inn PrIvciPLes or 

Epheſ. iv. 11, &c, And he gave ſome, apoſtles; 
and ſome, prophets ; and ſome, evangeliſts; and 
ſome, paſtors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 


faints ; for the work of the miniſtry, for the edifying 
of the body of Chriſt: till we all come in the unity 


of the faith, and of the hnawlege of the ſon of God, 


unto a perfect man, unto the * of the Nature 


of the fulneſe of Chriſt. 


When the 1 is ſpecified: in Sade by 
the name, or the appellative by the proper, they 
may join by appoſition to exclude the appropriative. 
Not only then ſay we fully, the city of London, 


the river of Thames; but familiarly, the city London, 


or London- city, the river Thames, &c. and indeed 
rivers as naturally drop the prepoſition, as counties, 


or countries however divided or denominated, re- 
tain it, thus: the river Thames Ouſe or Oox : 


| Lune—Rhone—Rhine, &c. and the county of Mid- 


dleſex, the duchies of York and Lancaſter (familiarly 


Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire) the a of ee, the 


empire of Germany, &c. 
If property may more or leſs imply all e di- 


rections, the appropriative of may well prove the 


ſubſtĩitute of almoſt every indefinite directive; of 
from, with, by, through, in, on, for, to, at, about, 
_ after, and among. As of and from, bear, like in 
and into, the analogy of reſt and motion; ſo, like 
to and at, are from and of definite, and indefi- 
nite. Hence is of the general extractive or parti - 
tive prepoſition. Thus does it derive or extract 


from o one thin g, or from more, and ſo follows not 
| only 
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only adverbs of quantity, but nouns of quantity: ; 
as, therefore, much of a thing, much of it; ſo one, 
0 or many F the things them; though 
many things like many a thing, agreeing as adjective 
and ſubſtantive, admit not the extractive particle. 
So ſaw we alſo, the eder either of the two, 
the elde. —any of the three, & c. and fo ſee we po- 

_ etic partition of a concrete for an abſtract, ih 
Young's all of awful—what of vaſt? &c: nay of a 
ſubſtantive as of a diviſible AT in a 8 
Dunc. i IV. 87. FN {ts 8 

Whate' er e in colleys or in | town | 2 
Bneers at another in toupee or goẽ-w mi; — 
Whate'er of mongrel no one claſs admits, + ; 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits; Ke. 

As one does a thing from a particular motive, ſo 
one does it one's mere motion, of one's own - 
accord, one's- ſelf; one hopes every thing from 
the goodneſs of God, and prays that he may ff - 
his goodneſs beſtow it. So with ſmall variation of 
idea, though with different direQive, we own that he 
does all from with y through -in out] = 
wiſdom; or from and for and H his infinite -witl 
dom &c. With like diverſity, yet conſiſtence, ate 

5 we keen after, for or of a thing; and glad at, rather 

| of it ; pronouncing ſuch another occaſionally de- 

J firuftive to, or in general deſtructive F it. In or 

. with reſpect. regard relation reference ſuch 

C an object —in reſpect or regard Fit, with a View 

te it, in the view it, we think on—about—con- 

- cerning=—off ir, and find it to conſiſt in ſeveral | par- 

ticulars, or ef ſeveral * ve e chat it will 

Vo I. II. H come 
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come in courſe, nay, that it muſt come e courſe; 
we put nothing in, rather into, compariſon with it, 
we. hold nothing dear in compariſon with, rather 
it; and regretting a perſon. departed, we. ſay: 


among. or of the numberleſs diſtempers fatal to, or 


' ſubverſive of the human frame—to which the hu- 
man body is liable, or of which it is ſuſceptible, 

who would have thought that N, or M. ſhould 
have died ee ee e e e joy? 


a : 2 


$4 3. L regi men and place of the prepyftion ö 


The W * uſe of the prepolitions thus de- 
monſtratively traced, come we naturally to explore 
their regimen and place, as they ſituate or direct 
things, perſons, actions, or eircumſtances; in gram- 
matical ſtile, as they govern noun, pronoun, verb, 
or adverb. The regimen may well be various, as 


we fee it; but that prepo/ition's place ſhould be 
_ queſtionable, appears at firſt a paradox. The in- 


fluence of a governing word is indeed preſuppoſed; 
yet its per fon have we often long ſince ſcen poſtpo- 


ſitive to its object. Scarce is there one prepoſition 
that does not on ſome occaſion or-other n 


regimen, whether noun or pronoun. 

The monoſyllables are as apt to follow in the 
familiar, as the diſſyllables in the ſublime. Com- 
mon ſtile ſays therefore, 
what does it amount to? iobem do you aim a? 
what is he proud of ? &e. and the preeiſe, To 
what does. it amount? at 'whom do you aim? 
* is he. prog? But the familiar what it 
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amounts 10 is—the perſon Laim ut g 
he is proud of i become preeiſe only by re> 
folution or ſuppletion: -That to which it amounts 
i the perfon af whom I aim is—the thing of whith 
he is proud is—So the natural queſtion, whit” are 
you for f loſes all its nativeneſs and almoſt its na. 
ture, (for the very ſenſe . be Gans, in For 
what are yu f 1 
Caſes doubtleſs there are in which A beben A 


may, nay muſt, ceaſe to be ſuch, and become 4 


directive adverb, as with a paſſive participle, a thing 
to be aimed at, to be met with, c. but even here 


as well as with an active verb, in a thing to aim at, 


to meet with, &c. the ellipſe ſupplied reſtores tlie pre- 
poſition: a thing at which it is to be 1 


uith which it is to be net; no leſs than ar which 


to aim with which to meet, &c. But the active 
ellipſe this obſervation ſpeats of, being eaſily ſup- 
plied, is therefore leſs neceſſary, whereas the paſſive 


being both leſs eaſy and ſomewhat circumlocutional, 


can on few occaſions be objected to: and ſo, even 
in the roundeſt periods, when abſolutely or rela- 


tively feeble, it may moſt harmoniouſly be pauſed | 


at, though it cannot be with energy reliad on. Not 


but that, where this termination is : ffenſie, as 


where it can neither be abſolutely feeble, nor ſecon- 


darily ftrong, as in a thing one is ſenſible of,” for a 


thing of which one is ſenſible ; or even where itis 
ſuperſtitiouſly dreaded, though harmony ſeem not 
in danger, and reſolution may not be obvious, a 
ſynonymy may be found. But, however eaſy were 
the change, it were, ſurely for the worſe, to alter 
 —W 2 St. 
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St. eee For even the fon. Kok came 


5 to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter. 


or 2 Cor. vii. 10. For godly ſorrow worketh re- 


pentance to ſalvation not to be repented of. 

or even St. Mark x. 38. Can ye drink of the cup 
that I drink of? and be baptiſed with the boptiſm 
that 7 am baptiſed with ?. 

5 While however the monoſyllable i be- 
come thus poſtpoſitive chiefly in the familiar, the 
diſſyllables claim the power of ſubjunction only in 
the ſublime, and that the ſublime of poetry. As 
extremes always meet, the very familiar can in- 


deed aſk, Ihom for ? what about? &c. inſtead of, 
for whom ? about what? &c. while its antipode 


pronounces, ( Night-thoughts) 
Life's little ſtage is a ſmall eminence, 
Inch high the graue above. 


. What lofty thoughts, theſe elements A 
e 1 


1 'F com agnaniaitty, all fear above; 
From nobler recom pence, above applauſe. 

20 LTH fund of haaren pour d forth the price, 
ne All price beyond. | 


3 —As Atlas Sr 
4 Ling world beneath, we groan beneath an hour. 


x ; Ade min 415 an angel! theſe between 
How thin the barrier 1 


_— 


mo © Oo %,, try Fu 6) ' lad tons id 


1 Evorien Laxovace. 
PE. FIR nm a 


i 2 $7 


v. 1 eee one in bj 


Of angels, than that ſtar the ars among. 
x. 614. From his tranſcendant ſeat the Saints _— 
Proſe, as well as verſe, can ſay, * | 
Look nature through, for, Look through nature. | 
as the former rather ſays than the latter : * 
Paſs the thing over, for, paſs over it. 
nay, all over, all along, all [the] day long, I Oy one's 
life long, for all [the] day along, [all] "one's life 
along, &c. which tranſpoſition Poetry confines not 
to peculiar phraſes, dur n, r to 41 re- 
gimen: as in Popes, 
Leſt you ſhould think that verſe mall dy, 
Which ſounds the filver Thames along, | 85 705 ha 
| Taught on the wings of Truth to fly, ry 
Above the reach of vulgar ſong ; '&c. © 


Toward we faw prefix any local object" or di- 


rective particle to its latter part, into an elegan nt 
' adverb of tendency; as heavenward, upward; 3 in 


ſolemnity we ſee it ſometimes open its arms to em- 
41 


brace a firſt or ſecond perſon, but hardly 
beſide the monoſyllables God or Chrift. - 


2 St. Peter iii. 9. The Lord is not flack concerning | 


bis promiſe, as ſome men count ſlackneſs ;* but "is longs 
ſuffering to us-ward, not willing that any an 
riſb, but that all ſbould come to repentance. 

2 Cor. i. 12. For our rejoicing is this, the teftimany 


of our conſcience, that in ſimplicity and godly fonctr ity, 


not with fleſbly wiſdom, but by.the grace of God, we 
have had our converſation in the _— adore 


abundantly to you-wards, 


H3 were 


E 


n 


r 3 ——̃ SFM, eh 
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where the ſame Harmony that dictated the divifion, 


points the place of ward and wards. 


fo Exod. xviii. 19. Be thou for the people to Gad. 8 


ward, that thou maye/t bring the cauſes unto God. 


Ta verb the prepoſitions are truly prepaſitianal. 


They all however govern only the nominal part of 


verb, that is, its action, whether expreſſed, as com- 


monly, in the participial, or elegantly in the theme 


itſelf; while the greek article t + efixed to the 
root, characteriſes in its own nature the preſent, 
and as a prepolition the future, of the infinitive : as 
the verb to be, to do, to compare, whether in the 
preſent or future: I know it to be ſo, I knaw that 


it is to be. To do it was. as blamable yeſterday, 


as it is to-day; but he is and ought to da it to- 


morrow. So beyond compare, like Milton's without 
difturh, for beyond compariſon and without diſturbance, 
or beyond comparing, without diſturbing, as in being, 
F doing, &c. thus paſt, for beyond, proves in every 


ſtile 2. prepoſition; as in the common, pa ſuch 


Dar a e das der md übe in the 


miltonic, 


iii. 62. _ Beatitude paſt utterance | | 


and in the ſacred: 


Rom. xi. 33. * oh are big iu. 
, and his ways paſt finding out! 


This participial action may be definitely "ns | 
lated: not only ſay we therefore after being or 
doing, after having been or done, &c. but after the 


or ends bing there, after the or aue s doing ſo, &c. 


a a, 


 fituating only things in place or time, affect not 
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The prepoſition about governs, at leaſt precedes, 
the infinitive, article and all, to ſignify the approach 
of a future action or event. Thus, 7 am to de it— 
it is to be don. ſome time or other; J am about to 
40 it—it 1s about to be done —now ; whereas J am 
about doing it, or, I am bout the doing of it ; 
implies my employment ab-:t or upon the action. 
About with its infinitive regimen is therefore equi- 
valent to going, or a- going, which may alſo be con- 
ſidered as underſtood before it. About however is 
preferable, in the higher ſtile, eſpecially intro- 
ducing the paſſive futurity: as I was going, or 
about, to do it, to have done it; it was going, ra- 
ther about, to be done, to have been done. 

The prepoſitions within, over, under and under- 
neath, behind, over- gal it, throughout, and among, 


operation, and ſo do not govern verb. But theſe, 
like other fituatives, may themſelves be naturally 
pointed by the deduQtive from; except to, at or in, 
which are of oppoſite dfrection, and , which is 


its indefinite ſelf :- thus, Fo aitthin a place or . 


wir bons it, from over the way; nay front off the 
_ coaſt, from out the chaos, where from renders ever 


directive adverbs apparent prepoſitions, from ff 
belonging to the preciſe, as ſom out to the elevated - 
ſtile, but both underſtanding of to bean _ 
ſeeming regien. 

As from, fo to may clegantly Eire an adverb 
of place: Dune. 
iv. 395. There all thy gifts and graces we dilplay, © 
* only _ directing all our way! 

H 4 To 
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To where the Seine, obſequious as ſhe 
runs, 


Pour at great Bourbon's feet ber ſilken 
ſons. | 


| Numberleſs are the examples of from 5 ſiuative 


regimen, both in proſe and verſe: 
Exod. xiii. 22. He took not away the pillar if the 


cloud by day, nor the pillar f fre by night, from 


—_— 


$04 one loves them. By how much the wiſer 


before the people. 


St. Luke xxiv. 49. 72 arry ye in the city of Je- 
ruſalem, until ye be . with Power En on 
high. 

P. L. ii. 923. From out this dark and diſmal Ss 
RET * 5 . 
v. 712. rm forth his * 1 
And fromwnthin the golden lamps 
bp 903. - An amidſt them forth he | 


20 


* 7 
— 0 " 1 
„ 


vi. | Mau : \ — VOICE 


560. — on high— 3 

** by, being the aſcertainer of mea - | 
ſure or quantity, may therefore ſpecify far as well 
as much and-/ittle, but it is elegantly underſtood to 
the meaſure of a qualifier: thus, better by far, far 
better, or better far; ſo preferable by much, or much 
preferable in like manner, by how much the more— 
by ſo much the leſs; by much the more—by much 


me 5 Fm midi a golden cloud, tha 


the /z/s—or, elliptically, the more—the lei much 


more—much E &c. as, The more ſome have, the 
more they want, The more one knows ſuch, the 


y men 
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| men are, iy ſo much, they, are ler arg they) the 


wealthier ;- or, By how much men are wiſer: by 
ſo much are they wealthier ;..0r, The wiſtr men are, 
[they are] the wealthier : and with like ellipſe, The 
ſooner. a good thing is done, the better. 


If Nature teaches duty, much more [does] Reve- 


lation. . If we are not 6 cd uw thigk evil, 


fill lefs are we to do it. 
Yet, after all, i cou e 


nor to, nor by, can govern any adyerb; the two 
firſt underſtanding always a or the place or fetuation, 


and the laſt @ or the quantity as their reſpective 
"regimen: from—to—a. or the place or fituation 


where — within—ke by. a. r much — bow | 


a Gs | C4, | r 
n 15 ; 6 By fide 
10 4 The der 1 "proof. i a0. 


17 a directive's regimen may be 3 as 72 
gantly underſtood, a directive itſelf, eſpecially to, : 


for, from or of, may in many ſituations, and in 
many muſt, diſappear from before its regimen, 
whether noun or. verb. 

T ſinks, we know, — 2 the indirect tranſpo- 
ſitively prefixed to the direct object, or may before 
the ſame object ſubjoined to it feeble the direkt; 
as, Give the perſon the thing; give it him: direQly 
and ſolemnly, Give the thing to the perſon'; ;z give it 


to him, So, Find the thing an owner; Find an 


owner to or for the thing. But ſolemnity, ſeldom 
in proſe a friend to ellipſe, will oſten, eyen in the 


indirect order, inſert the prepoſition: : a8, 


& 


Hs ENT Pl. 


r Wa 2 


eee. 
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N. Mix. 1. Bring unto the Lord, O Sb, 
bring young rams unto the Lord; 2 unto "the 


Tord worſhip and ſtrength. 


The fame harmonious verfion ſuppreſſes, as in 
common ſtile, the dn er which fo Wen re- 
turns: | 
2. Give the Lord the honor due unto his name: 
whereas the later, abſolutely unknown to Elegance 


2 to Farmony, repeats without ſeruple the ſolemn 
prepoſition, in 


Give unto the Lord en e 
All ſtiles concur in the ellipſe after it: as 
Hi. 16. For thou defireſt no farrifice, elſe would 1 


give it thee: but thou delighteft not in e 


Tings. 
where the other tranſlation "WU as not original, 
the indirect object altogether. - 


80 the ſame poet who ſaid, 


F wiſh the man a 3 and nenen 

faid; Erb. Ep. 

i. 2 58. Your money, Sir ? wy money, Sir! what 
all? 

Why, —if I muſt—{ then wept) I kv it Paul. 
Te verb 17 like give, ſhow, &c. ſubjoins the in- 
direct object without the prepoſition, which ſay is 
obliged to inſert: as, Tell me—Say to me hat yoo. 
pleaſe. Tell it me: Say it to me. In the very fa- 
miliar ſay too will drop the prepoſition: as Say it me. 
Say me thoſe verſes, like, Sing me that ſong, or like 
Numb. xxiii. 7. Come, curſe me J and 


come, defy Iſrael. 


Dropt was alſo the diredlive in the old idiom, to 


ay One nay, =—_ | 1 * | 


— 


THz Exnciisw Lax OAO. 
1 Kings ii. 20. Then fhe ſaid, I defire aus ſinall 
petition of thee ; I proy thee, ſuy me nat nay. 
the king ſaid: unte e — een. . 
| amen > KA TO IST 


| The inbeieine — * — is coppraſi, 
ve well remember, hy the auxiliaries do, did; Hall, 
will; may, can; let, and muff; which need and dare 
may join, the former chiefly with the negative: as 


14 jay, L muft ſy, L dure ſay He need not go. 1 
Jays that is, I need 


need ſay no more. I nerd only 
de nothing but ſay, or L need ſay nothing but or 
folemnly, I dare n 1 weed to r. and as [ 
ought to ſay, & e. 

So make omits, a 1 infor the *. 
Make him do it. Cauſs him to do it. 
Mate it be done. Cauſe it to. be done. 
Where however we cannot but obſerve, that both 
mate and cauſe require their object to interpoſe 
before the verb they lead, Nor muſt. we forget 


that make in ſolemnity allows the | BrFpabfiOte 


whereas cauſe. can never ſuppreſs i 33 
Let, demanding alſo naturally the intervention 4 
its object, as in let me go, can idiomatically drop 


it, in let go, for let it, &c. ge, as in the old let be 


for let it be, the predeceſſor of let alone for let it &c. 
Ide] abne. 
As make 4 cauſe fo differ bu an forbid, dre 


Bid bim do it. Eorbid him z to do it. van. bie 


to—not todo it, & c. Let 4:4 e 
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| From, or out e is elegantly omitted before its re- 
2 by verbs of excluſion or 
departure; 


foròbid, debar, baniſh, exclude, explode, 
expel ; depart, eſcape, forbear, refrain: as, to forbid 
one @ place, to depart it; to forbear doing a thing. 
So, He could not forbear (or help) owning, that ex- 
pelled the blisful ſociety, he muſt depart this life. 


While the other excluding verbs ſuppreſs from, debar 


may expreſs or underſtand either of or from; but de- 
prive or bereave only the former: thus, to debar one 
{ from or of ] a place, [of or from] a thing; to deprive 
or bereave one [of ] an enjoyment, an object, &c. 
Though we put a queſtion to one, or, aſe him a 


queſtion ; we aſ# one a favor, or aſ# it of or from him. 
This and many other verbs prove active or neuter, | 
as they exclude or admit a n ene * 


the ſame ſenſe, as, 


to aſk—ſech—wiſhobope, bunt— Ir or r oft] * 


thing; 


| to ſoar [to or through] the ſky, to gaze Lat or ron] its 


to attain [to (or unto) or at] a thing; 
to approach [to or unto] a perſon or thing; WER 


| to enter [into] a place, want 


to paſs [by or over] a thing; 


to fly—eſeape— from or out of ] a EY a danger— 


-- [from] a perſon, a purſuit; 


to meet—to bear with] a perſon or mins; 1 


to atone or compenſate [for] a thing; 88 5 
to allet —approve— dae, is * 2 
thing; : 


| to criticiſe Jen Or upon] an a 3 


to in/tance [in] one or niore particulars = 


. | { 
LF 2 3 4 6 0 18. 4 + % 


— as es © aww. wy RVCVXv# #3 - non oo on 
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to indulge one in or with] a thing; 11 80 ven 1 ö ; 


to ſlay [to] breakfaſt, dinner, Sc. 
in all which the prepoſition aſcertains the ny 


and the ellipſe the elegant manner. Nor can we, 


who know the various directives of verb, be ſur- 


priſed that it can act alſo directly on an object 


in a ſenſe not only independant _ "ay — 


tible with, any prepoſition: thus, 0 
| to enter a thing, and to enter into, enen; 
to call a perſon, and to call en or pen him; ee 


to wait [for] * 5 ay to ait on or pon 


ON” 

to look e an object, and'to bot ges after, 
over i;, 

to n thing, und bo a e of 


it; 


to catch a thing; and tocatch-at-it; TE Ov: 


to reach a thing, and to reach at or to it; 
to hit a thing, and to hit on or upon it; eit e 
to touch a thing, and to touch at, on or upon it. 
With like elegance may 2 e be ſup- 
preſt by certain adjectives: as, | 

like Ito] an object, oppoſite L451 r 


worthy [/] a man, &c.” N 
or by a combined exhibition: , e 5 | 
on one—on the other—ori e at— 1 WT 


1 


ſuch an obſec. | 

Though the. ſpecificative - of i is ee 1 
after the gaftep action definitely <3 aps as, 
after ihe doing of the things, NT ils tote 


1 4.3} 


* | 1 . 
* * 5 * a4 * a I * it 


rr 
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it may be full as well ——_— when the aBtion 
is articulated by a poſleflive : pal 
after ones doing it, © ee 
after ones doing of it. 
By che ſame figure do we ſay, 
81 for Wi 6s tos . 2 
and did we ſay, 
Pſ. exxviii. 2. Wallis thee, for Will is it 3 


Ecclus. xxv. 89. Mell it bim, for Mall is it with him. 
So like uſed imperſonally ſuppreſt, 2 its no: ä 


nymy ſeem, the directive: 
Ecclus. xxxiii. 13. As the clay is in the potter” s hand, 


to foſpiorit at his pleaſure; ſo man is in the bund ef bim 


that made him, to render to them as liketh him beft. 
as 2 Sam; xviii. 4, ¶ bat ſeemeth you beſt, I will ds, 


1 ſuereſdvely du nd * for, at, 
S- PL. 


ky 6 


: vii. 115. Vet what thou canſt attain, — 


may ſerve 
To glorify the Maker, ond * | 
Thee alſo happier, ſhall oof, be withbeld 
Thy hearing. - 7 
„ Fd — he bad-need | 
All circumſe&ian. 1 


| 1. What tt we then. proje&ing pegce 2 and war? | 


—— ere he arrive 


The happy Yt— 


Extend his eveniog-beam— 
reſolvable alſo, If it chance that &c. 7 
CHAP, 


490. If chance the radiant ſun with cw ſweet 5 


— 


0 


t 
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c HA P T E R VI. 
| Of the at erer, " 


4 1. The claſſes and general uſe of 5 
ON FUNCTION joins kindred pars; 
 idea's or meien Ware wen emen, 
re 
1. copulative or coupling: end; aſh, 1 tov „ 
(vulgarly withal) moreover. * — 
2. alternative: or, nor; elje. Ft 
3. disjunctive or adverfative, exceptive or refric- 
tive: bat, nevertheleſs, unleſs. i 10s 
4. comparative : — as, and thaw. - il 
5. conductive: that, leh. 
b. ſuppoſitive or condicjcnat : *, though, though 
albert. 
7. cancomitant or contemporary: while meamobile, 
meantime. - | i 
8. cauſal or illative: why or whersfere, therefore; 1 
for, becauſe ;- with the formal whereas ; for e 
aſmuchas, inaſmuchas ; for fomuchas, inſomuch= 
as. | Pr 
9. adverbial or indefinite: however ; whenever, ; 
wherever ; or the ſolemn howfoever, 1 way 3 | 
the ſtill more ſolemn howbeit, | —_ 
To theſe we Join in en ſevere? claſſe oy ſob⸗ 
ſtituted 


1 adjeRtives: þ both 3 whether, cither, neither ; even, 
the. h % 


adverbs :+ as, thus, 63 ; litewik, otherwi iſe 3 news 
then, vet; how, when, where, and -t. 5 
3 | pregolitions: "= 
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prepoſitions : till. or until, fince; before, after ; N 


1 always ſuppoſe, ſometimes expreſs, the con- If 
ductive that ſubjoined ; as do the. participials uſed If 


conjunctionally, provited ; being, ſceing (for ſeing) 
conſidering, notwithſtanding, with the old prepoſi- 
= tional verbs Jave, except; not omitting the adver- 
«| bial namely's equivalent exhibitive to-wit. And in- hi 
deed the cauſal for may be regarded either the im- ok 
mediate offspring of french and Peek, or the ſub. 
ſtituted engliſh prepoſition. | 
Conjunctions are therefore of two kinds: ſuch as 
join like parts, and ſuch as connect kindred, though 
not reſembling ſentences. Of the former claſs 
may be deemed originally or ſubſtitutionally, and, 
bath ; whether, either, neither ; or, nor; but ; like, 
| @#, than; that, left, unleſs; if, though ; now, then; 
not: moſt of which _—_ alſo Join the, latter claſs, 
Hence 
Coupled by conjunction, 1 nouns or pronouns muſt be of 
| like fate, and verbs of _ like tenſe and mood; which i is 
| alſo being of like ſtate. Thus, 
4 He and I were both invited by them. 
| They invited both him and me, 
= Between you and me. betwixt us and them. 1 
. Do you mean him or her? 
il I mean not her, but him. 
It is not /be, but he [that] I mean. | fe 
It is he, not ſbe, [that] I mean. 88 
He is as good as ſbe. I think him as good as her. 
be is no better chan be. I think her no better than 
him. 
Now be, now ” is prais'd. 


52 DS 


SACS OSN F cr” 


| Now pr 
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Now him, now her they praiſe. 
If them, ye us offend: „ ie 
If they, you-we repel. 1 Alerg 
St. Luke xvi. 26. Between us and you there is 
great gulf fred. 

St. John xiii. 16. The FRO is not be pos 
his lord; neither he that: is ſent, ane, r * 
that ſent 7 a | 

1 Kings xx. 23. And the ſervants of the ting of | 
Syria ſaid unto him: Their gods are gods of the hills z 
therefore they were /tronger than we: zur let us fight-. 
againſt them in the plain, _ mu we wow be Ie 
than they. Leng 24 367 ft 4 

In all which and the like, the. 3 pre- | 
| ſerve regularity of members, and prevent diſagreable, 
becauſe unneceſſary, repetition. , For, were the un 
derſtood . the foregoing would run (rather 
hobble). thus? 
He ahi | ave rune tk . ; aff! 
They both invited him and they invited me. 53 4 
Do you mean him, or do you mann het f „ 
It is not ſhe that I mean, but he that L mean. 


[97 1050: 4646 £55k 


[4 . Wop : 
* * 2 8 = ; 4 9 28 , 28 of ? 


| , 
| He i 18 as good as ſhe i 14. : +3 . + 22110 i} 34 if of "$5733 
They a es: we were. 458 
Kc... x Wes 5 Mb Gn et Ye cs CA — r 


Yet than 2 on | occaſions, join 4. 5 
ferent ſtates, even with increaſe of dignity: a, 
Deut. vii. 1. ben the Lord hy God ſball bring thei 
into the land whither thou goeft to poſſeſs it, and hath caſt 
out many nations greater and mightier than thou. 
8e Nom, xii. 15, 4 Bale e vet agen 
princes, more, and more honarable than they, 
f in 


5 | # 


* = 
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in both which examples, however, the double com- 


parative dividing the noun and pronoun renders not 


2 the connexion leſs yay need the concord thus 


— and hath * out nam nations chat are greater and 5 


migbtier than thou art, 


— Princes that were more, and more ul then 


they were ; 
whereas nothing could have juſtified 
— caft out greater nations than thou, 
=— ſent more honorable princes than they. 
By like ſanction ſays Pope: E. on M. | | 
iii. 2 251 I. She on the weak to bend, the proud to 


digt 'To — unſeey; and webe far than 


” they. 

But Milton can plead ing unleſs perhaps 1 
ſeparation of vowels, for a miſtaken imitation of 
the ancients, when he treats than as a prepoſition : _ 
i. 490. Belial eme Taft,” e Argeece 

Lowe: | 

Felt abe ee baden . | 

though with n 2 * . three lne 
after 7 I-13 


— 


— « 


— yet wy more oft _ be 
tas and at altars? 4 
or Ke termination of a line, for 


ii. "IF" es "when Beelzebub perceiv', thes | 


4% _ whom, © 
| Sadie except, none | higher fat Rs 
Nay Pope, without any pretence but ſuch autho- 
rity. Dune. 774 


. 273. 
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"i 273. The king of dykes |! than whom no fluice 


of mud 
With deeper fable blots: the er flood. 
Nor can it be denied that Prior very beautifi 
violates at once grammatical reaſon and rĩime: 
Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this paſtoral wor, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet ſublimer than me. 
But even here, a little OS: will find. concllia 
tory ſupplement : as, | 
— brighter than one can think ber, 
E ſublimer than one can think me. | 
an ellipſe no leſs due to the above than whom. 


As the copulatives/join like fates of objeft, ſo 


muſt they doubtleſs like times of action. This we 
have already ſeen in the correſpondence of the pre- 
poſitive and ſubjunctive moods, and may * 
take exampled thus: 
He eats and drinks. He eat and dani. 
He will neither rat nor drinn. 
He would (er had) Waben then. wil cn 
He will, if he can: he would, if be could. | 
He wakes, now /reps again. | 
And now he woke, mew: n. 


Now would he 2 928 Nob 882 wake ones 


—_— 
$0, come and Pay wk came Sack * bs 

You hall firſt think, and then [you ] write, 
You fall diate, and I {wil} write, + 

I will read, while you Hall] writs 

He 4%, and I anſwers , 


'$ 
. d4 
— 
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: He ordered, and I obeyed. . 
&c. e 5 

If actions may thus be held concomitant, that are 
ſucceſſive, different times of an action may be cou- 


pled in ſueceſſion. Thus, | 
He my; fand] _ and wil do it. 


i. 2. of the copuls ative conjunttion. = 
Things or ations, when coupled, follow equally 


the order of Nature, whether they expreſs or under- x 


_ ſtand the copulative. 

The copulative, naturally expreſſed between two 
members, is generally omitted, when there are more, 
even of like kind, till before the laſt member, where 
. on in order to finiſh the chain. 

Thus Pope ſums human happineſs in health, peace, 


nc competence, and OO in meat, cloaths, and | 


fire. 


But the conjunfion way; with native ſimplicity, 


link every member, as additional to, or ſpringing 


— tym compar Orabes. 7 . 


the ſame maſter, Dunc. 


iv. 625. Till drown'd was ſenſe, and ſhame, and 


right and wrong. 
like Milton's, P. E code 7.0 
I. 1 8 pee and Fouts, and 4 fear, and forrow 


vi. 13 | For thine cored and the pwr, wad : 


* 


: and 
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and St. Luke's 
xii. 58. Men thou — with thine be to he. 
magiſtrate, as thou art in the way, give diligence that 
thou mayeſt be delivered from him; leſt he halt thee to 
the judge, and the Judge deliver thee to the r 
the officer caſt thee into prim. 2 
With like elevated emplieity i is and the alen 

copulative in the ſtile of Inſpiration as . as a6 
Nature. Thus, 

1 Sam. xix. 8. And there was war again, - And 


David went out and faught with the Philiſtines; and : 


flew them with a great N ets and they yu from 

Dit. 

where and ſupplies a variety of 3 ch 

might indeed moderniſe, but in, not raiſe the 
ſtile. 

On the other hand, the lia may be 5 

gantly ſuppreſſed through a whole e: : 


therefore the ample manner ſays, - 


He faints and groans and dies, py 
and the mixt or middle, thence the yy” bs 
He faints, he groans, and dies. . 0 


ſo the totally elliptic : _ _  , 

He faints, he groans, he dren WA | 
Of every eloquence is ſcripture a model: both the 
firſt and ſecond kinds are exemplified : WO; 

St. Matth. xxiii. 33. Jo unto you, ſcribes and 
phariſees, hypecrites : for ye pay tithe of mint, and 
aniſe, and cummin; and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, * and er | 
and the third, x > 


1 8t. 


— 


* 4 
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1 St. pet. v. 10. The god of all wer-, 
you. perſect, ſtabliſh, ſtrengthen, ſettle you. 
nay the coupler may be happily ſuppreſt, even of 

but two members, whether one go a Rep: beyond 
tze other, or form a contraſt to it: 
Thus Amos en v. 21. 1 e 1 deſpite 
your Nel n. 
and St. Paul in one verſe exhibits ade cake and 
almoſt every kind: _ 
2 Tim. iv. 2. Preach be by 5e in 
| ſeaſon, out of feafen ; reprove, rebuke, exhort wb 
| all long-ſuffering and doctrine. IT x | 
80 Pope again, in his Eſſay on Man, a 
m. 223. Till drooping, fck ning, dying, they began, 
1 Whom they rever'd as God, to mourn as 
man. 5 
221 Yaung in his Laſt- day: 
How chang'd from him who meekly. profirte 
„„ 7 
Vouchſaf't to waſh the font . had made | 
From him who was betray'd,. forſork, deny d; 
8 Wept, languiſht, pray , bled, Kania, groan'd and 

SS 

Hung pierc't and bare, inſulted by-the foe, 
All Heaven in tears above, Earth unconcern'd be- 
lol.. | 
And was t enough to bid che Sun WO 
Why did not Nature at thy groan expire? 
1 /ee, I hear, I feel the pangs divine: | 
The world is vaniſnt—1 am wholely n. 


and again, 


But 


Ei E 2% Wh 


2 


— 
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But God is good? Tis wondrous all. Even he 


Thou gav'ft to death, Shame, n 4d 2 


as Ailton, P. L. 


. 


Wi. 710. Conluſinn: — m ee Ups | 


roar e318) 
Stood rul'd: Hand vaſt infinitude-canfu 
Till at his ſecand bidding darkneſs 3 A 
Light hn, and order from diſorder ſprung. 
Swift to their ſey'ral quarters haſted then 
The cumbrous elements: 1 Harite Re. 
, dit MEAS bad were 
Aud the ethereal quintſſence of heaven 
Flew upward. 
| Subordinate members may doubtleſs be liokt 
within ſuperior :, as, as, 


112 


Deut. xxx. 15. See, 1 have ft — Tac thee this oy 


life and good, and death and evil. 

or the link may be expreſt to the fnalles, and un- 
derſtood to the. greater member 3 as in the, colle& 
for the High Court of Parliament: 


That thou wouldeſt be pleaſed to dire and 
proſper all their conſultations to the advancement of 


thy glory, the goed of thy church, the ſafety, honor 
and welfare of our ſovereign and his kingdoms.; that 


all things may be ſo ordered and ſettled by their en- 


deavors, upon the beſt and ſureſt foundations, that 
peace and happineſs, truth and juſtice, 1 ya and 
piety may be efabliſhed among us, for all gera- 
tions. 

One muſt be the conſtruction of the  copulaie 
and alternative : thus, 


Every 


ren. e 
Ss bags EY P n RL 8 
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LATE man, woman and child thinks out, or 


ö 44 well, ill, or indiſferentiy. 

„ Lili meme enn 
Ofer beg or ſteep, , frraight, rough, — 

ä On. 

With head, hands, digs ee e Fee eri | 
N e or ge. or Waders « creep, or fiies. 


83. . 5 


When gradation conſiſts of ſeveral ſteps, we may 


either go up or down; through a company for in- 
tance, conſiſting of a baron, a viſcount, an earl, 
a marqueſs (or marquis) [and] a duke; or of a duke, 
a marqueſs, &c. when of but two, the earlier or 
the preferable takes natural precedence; and fo we 
join a gentleman and his ſervant, pen and int, bread 
and cheeſe, bread and wine, wine and water, life 
and death; good or bad, right or wrong, high and 


low, faft and loſe, direct or indirect, directly or in- 


direcily, ſoon or late, up and down, &c. whereas an 
Action muſt neceſſarily begin, continue, and end; 
though here too we may return from the laſt effect 


to the firſt cauſe, or from the end to the beginning. 


As to the precedence of perſons, we long ſince 


« learnt, that, though Nature has in all nations and 


languages preferred the firſt perſon to the ſecond, 
and the ſecond to the third, as Charity begins at 


home, proceeds to the neareſt object or objects, and + 


thence dilates to mankind ; yet modern Curteſy 
pretends to ſuperior merit by poſtponing, at leaſt in 
words, the firſt (or ſelf) to either of the other, 


So 
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| So Gen. xiii, 8. Let there be no firife, I 


thee, between me and thee. 
St. Matth. xviii. 15. I thy Brother fall. treſpaſs 


' againſt thee, go, and tell. him bis fault between thee 

and him alone. 5 

Vet every reaſon preſers the addreſſed to the ad 
n in ſuch caſe as, 

Ruth i. 17. The Lord do ſo to me, aud mere alſo, 7 
aught but death part thee and me. 

or the no leſs elegant St. Paul to 
Philemon. 11. bo in time paſt was to thee pro- 8 


fitable, but now profitable to thee and to me. 


With like propriety lays the poet the prior ſtreſs 

on the third perſon: P. L. | 

. 744. I know thee not, nor ever ſaw till now 
Sight more deteſtable than him and thee. 

nor can we but obſerve, that the fame Nature which 

ſays I and thou, me and thee, ſays neceſſarily mine 

and thine ;- and that the ſame Art which ſays you _ 

1, or you and me, ſays alſo yours and mine. 

If and ſo join like parts, no wonder that with 5 
elegance it redoubles an idea of whatever kind, and 
ſo repeats whatever part of ſpeech: as, man and 
man, freſh and freſh, hot and hot, round and round, 
he thinks and thinks, better and better, more and more, 
again and again; &c. Inſtead of the common 
nearer and nearer, wider and wider, comparatives as 
heighteners peculiarly delighting in this idiom, the 


poets, ever fond of ſingularity, fay, near and more 
near, wide and more Wide, ſufficed with increaſe for 


duplication. 
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The ſole doubt then ſubſiſts between objects, not 


the ſame, but alike at once in time and dignity; 


and here occaſion or harmony (which is alſo occa- 
fion) will naturally decide. Different regards will 


give different preferences : the quantity or uſeful- 
neſs of one thing will counterbalance the quality of 


another ; and figurative or occaſional will ſometimes 
take place of literal or original priority. Thus talk 
we occaſionally with equal freedom of a general and 


his army, or an army and its general; herds and flocks, 


or flocks and herds ; gold and ſilver, or ſilver and gold; 
* and day, or day and night; & c. 
So adverbially or idiomatically- 


At home and abroad, or, abroad and at home; good : 


and tell, or well and good; fair and ſeſth, or ſoft 
and fairly ; ; &c, The caſe is the ſame now and 
then, or then and now but now and then alone 
is the adverbial idiom for at [occaſional] times, 
Though we ſay primarily, good and ill, this and 


that, here and there, to and fro, the old and folemn 


for the familiar 20 and again; yet ſay we as naturally, 
ill and well, off and on, far and near, or far and 
wide, backwards and forwards, &c. and not the 
contrary. "7 N | | 

A poſſibility indeed always remains of reverſing 


the general order, when particular occaſion requires 


it. Thus can we in ſome cafes fay, the boy and 
man, thin and thick, nay white and black, &c. as 
well as in common the contrary. Thus neceſſarily 
ſays Pope, E. on MH. 
Iv. 175. The boy and man an 3 er ; 
Yet figh'ſt thou now for apples and for 
Cakes ? „ 


L TY " 4 n „„ e FAY 
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and is equally authoriſed-to follow-Nature's order: 
Dune.” © 
ii. 275. ms firip + my" | children! | here, * once 
| 1 612 leap in: #1 44529415 
Here prove who beſt can \ daſh through 
thick and thin. 


or in the burleſł to invert it 
iv. 195. Each ſtanch polemic, aalen « as a 2 
Each fierce logician, ſtill expelling Locke, 


Came whip and ſpur, wu n mug | 


thin and thick, 
On groman'Crounazy and durch Burgers 
dyk. A 6 
nor was A e by Pootey to ay, 55. Es. 


ii. 155. For how ſhould equal colors do the knack? 


Chameleons who can paink in n and 
black? + . 


"cho _ by * indiſpenſable — * vary 


the order of the phraſe ene in this couplet: 
E. on 4 ++ 


ii. 213. If white and black blend, Auen or unite 


A thouſand . is ating 10 Harn and 


_- avhitef + 
Yet. cannot. Poetry 125608 — Fs — 


idioms as ſubſiſt only in one order; as nt and 


then, whip. and ſpur ; ſo tooth and nail, might 
and main, up and down, &c. which we can no 


more invert than the comic Hand to fiſt, cheek by. joll, 
or the conſtant, Joon Head. — Fut 0 hand to 


mouth, SC n . 
Thus is and the great — and wight hy 


= .of eminence be denominated: the conjunction; 
* : I - without 


—ͤů — —— os 1 A „% — 
N83 EPP ³˙— 1 on A e r / ß ; 
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without diſparagement however to that, the verbal 


exhibitive and ſubjunctive, or to any other worthy 
member of each conjunctive claſs. 


And emphatically ſubſtitutes both in a preceding 
ſimilar member, and both m what they con- 


join: 285 | 
He both honors and obeys both his father and his 


maſter. 


$4. C/ Fog kg 
Of the copulative claſs may fairly be counted the 


alternative or and its negative nor, with their ſubſti- 
tutes either and neither, which precede and double 


| them preciſely as both does and: either —or; nei- 
ther—nor. But and ſcarce ever (as in other tongues) 


doubles itſelf for both, whereas or and nor elegantly 
double themſelves, WM in the 1 any ſub- 


Nitute : thus, 


He neither loves nor hates cither [ the] one or 
the other. 

Nor this nor that he or deſires or ſhuns, 

Or this or that nor courts he, nor declines, 
The former alternative may be omitted: as, 

Nor this nor that he loves or hates. 6 

Or this or that he covets nor declines. 


But when both alternatives are expreſſed, they me" 
doubtleſs be of one kind, both affirmative- or both 


negative; a rule ſo eien indiſpenſable, that 2 
ſtranger would ſcarce imagine it capable of viola- 
tion. But let us not in the obſervance of this na- 
tural law violate another equally cogent, or dream 


of wang, © two * to expreſs one negation. 


Nothing 
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Nothing indeed but Barbarity can ſay; nor I neither, 
Ido not underftand it neither, for nor J either, I do not 
underſtand it either ; that is, any more than ſuch ano- 
ther perſon does, or any mere than I do ſuch another 
thing. But both either and neither may ſolemnly, as 
well as or and nor, be uſed without duplication: as, 

St. Luke vi. 42. Either how canſt thou ſay, &c. 

Deut. i. 21. Fear not, neither be diſcouraged. 

Job xxxix. 24. He fwalloweth the ground with 
fierceneſs and rage, neither believetb he that it is the 
found of the trumpet. 

Neither returns rather frequent, n 

St, Luke ix. 3. Take nothing for your journey, 
neither flaves, nor ſcrip, neither bread, neither 
money; neither haue tiuo coats apiece. 

Juſt fo or and nor, which have, in the following 
ſtanza of Pope, no connexion with each other: 

Nor yet to Earth's contracted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound; 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſands worlds are round. 

The copulative, with which we ſee claſs the alter- 
nate conjunctions, need not repeat the agent to his 
every action they combine; and ftill leſs the name, 
than the proname, which may both be ſo eaſily under- 
ſtood. We may therefore ſay according to occaſion, 
He thinks right, and he ads well. 
Or, He thinks right, and acis well. 
Hie either does well, or [he] means well. 

He neither does well, nor means [he] well. | 
Ihe disjunctives, on the contrary, rather repeat 

than ſuppreſs at leaſt a pronoun; becauſe they do 
| 14 | not 
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not continue, but renew the affirmation. Ode 
exception already occurs. When but continues the 
ſtructure, though contraſting the idea, it may ſup- 
preſs like a copulative; otherwiſe not. 
Hie does not think, but [he] muſes, © 

He attends, but [he] does not affift. - 

He does not affift ; but he attends. © 

He ſays not much; but he as well. 

They do it not now; but they once did fit]. 
Other conjunctions neceſſarily repeat the agent, 
becauſe their action is totally diftinQ, . it 


= may be connected : 


He ſpeaks as he thinks, and thinks 5 be ſpeaks 

He ſpeaks as well as he thinks. | 
for, He ſpeaks as well as many is n pn | 
lent to, | 
H both . and Aba 


5 5. Of danjuniBim's Slew 


Conjunctions are diviſible not only into cosjunc- 
tive and dijunckive, but into prepoſitive and paſtpoſi- 
live or ſubjunctiue; the latter diviſion being perbaps 
as much more rational as leſs frequent than the 
former: for all conjunctions join the words or ſen- 
tences, however they may diſtinguiſh or contraſt 
their meaning; whereas ſome naturally introduce the 
member or ſentence they combine; ſome only a 
member, and never a ſentence; ſome may upon oc- 
caſion, very few upon none, lead either the one or 

the other, The firſt claſs admits moſt of the con- 
junctions, the ſecond and third four at leaſt each; 
the fourth perhaps but one. The introduCtory are 
already introduced, | 4 Far 
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Fir always begins a ſubordinate ſentence : for it 


induces or ſubjoins the cauſe, 3 con- 
comitance of a previous affirmation. 
| Than introduces the object of ee ee but 


muſt itſelf be introduced by the are en in 


the comparative degree. | 
Tranſpoſition can indeed ſay: 
Than Solomon a greater ſtill is here; which is directly 


neither more nor leſs than St. Luke xi. 31. A grea a 


than Solomon is here. 


Save can now boaſt but a few emtheriehint which | 


| Antiquity itſelf cannot antiquate : as, * 
x Cor. ii. 2. For I determined not to know any 


| thing among you fave Jeſus * au him cru- 


eified. 
"a li. $13. ——for' that mwnd ting, -; | 
Save he, who * . none 
can reſiſt. 


Elſe, the conjunctive ee of W 4 | 


poſes one caſe, before it can put . mung 
tial to its failure: ä 

I know it to be true; L would not fay'i I 5:45 
P. L. viii. 9. This friendly condeſcenfion to ealite 
Things el/e by me unſearchable— 


Though it takes the lead in the compound elſewhere, 
it follows where's compounds in the idioms every= . 


where elſes &c. 


Nevertheleſs e oth, and withheld, may - hm 
troduce a ſentences which however they cloſely 
connect with the preceding: as, Nævertheleſ.— Hotu- 
* is certain the firſt may 
4 tun 
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run equally, It is certain nevertheleſs, &c. the W 


ſtill better, It is certain however, &c. But however 
the indefinite of manner neceſſarily introduces the 
ſubjunctive member: as, He does his beſt, however 
he ſucceed; or tranſpoſitively, However he ſucceed, 
&c. A. fo and withall are much rather poſtpoſitive: 
a, It is certain alſo—withall, &c. ſo, | 

Gen. xxvii. 38. N me, even me alſo, O my | 


father. 


Likewiſe ſometimes plays al s part, and ſome- 


times ftill its own: the latter, 


St. Luke vi. 31. As ye would that men ſhould do to 


| you, do ye allo to them like wiſe. 


Titus ii. 6. Young men likewiſe axbert to be ſaber- 


minded. 
Too, another equivalent of alſo, introduces neither 


-member nor ſentence, nor ever precedes a qualifier, 


for fear of coincidence with the adverb of quantity, 


or exceſſive meaſure of qualifiers : thus, It is certain 
too, I too was there, for, I was there too. Remem- 
ber me too, &c. This conjunction thus naturally 


concludes the member it connects, and makes a lit- 


tle pauſe. There are therefore ſituations where the 
familiar too cannot appear: as, I will 2 7 do it. 
Give it me ay ſoon. = 


The five ſolemn — of; as, whereas, hs” 

aſmuchas, inaſmuchas, forſomuchas, inſomuchas, are 
all obviouſly introductory, and of the moſt ſo- 
lemn form. The firſt peculiarly opens a preamble, 
or edict; but rather leads a contraſted member in 
ordinary language, being there a ſort of equivalent 


ta 
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to in/lead that, a combination not in uſe; inflead, 
and becauſe, being followed, for like reaſon, by the 
ſpecifier . But becauſe may, as well as after, and 
fince, (ſcarce while,) be followed by the exhibitive 
that, which is however more commonly underſtood. 

This he mentioned, becauſe (or by reaſon) o* neceſ= 
fity-—becauſe ¶ that] it was neceſlary. 

After [that] he had told me the whole n, 
he proceeded, &kc. I 

The five formals may be ances thus : 

Whereas, by a late act of Parliament, &c. 
St. James iv, 13, 14. Go to now, ye that ſay, 

 To-day or to-morrow we will go into py, a city, and 
continue there a year, and buy and ſell and get gain: 
whereas ye know not what ſhall be on the marrow, 

1 St. Pet. iv. 1. Foraſmuch then as Chrift hath 
ſuffered for us, &c. | 

St. Matth, xxv. 40. picker ye have dank it 
unto one if the a 7 theſe my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me. 
More 2 occur the two others, 52 when they | 
do, they lead a ſecondary member : as, 
St. Luke xix. 9. This day i ts ſalvation come to this 
| houſe : forſomuchas he alſo is the ſon of Abraham.” 
| The intrinſic worth of ſeeming equivalents may 
better appear, when they are weighed together : as 

Deut. xix. 6. Left the auenger of the blood purſue 
the ſlayer, while his heart is hot, and overtake him, 


becauſe the way it long, and ſlay him; whereas he 


was not worthy of death, inaſmuchas he hated him net 
in time paſt. 


15 1 
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Thus may apparent ſynonymies often be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; whereas ſome really equipollent conjune- 
tions are choſen merely by their ſwiftneſs or flow- 
neſs, according to ſolemnity or ſound. Never can 
we then heſitate between while and chi (whites 
being entirely forgotten) any more than between 
though and although. Albeit, like hotubeit, worn 
out of every ſtile but the ſacred, retains: chere a 
dignity incommunicable to its rivals: as, 
Ezek. xiii. 7. Have ye not ſeen a vain viſion, and 
have ye not ſpoken a lying divination, whereas ye ſay, 
The Lord ſaith it, albeit I have not ſpoken. 
So 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Brethren, be not children m 
under landing ; ; howbeit, in malice be ye EIN os 
in underſtanding be men. 
Meantime and meamwhile are equal j in quantity and 
quality : yet the latter, by being leſs Bar. proves 
more ſolemn than the foriner. 


Many are the 3 of conjunction z bot fits 
ſome very peculiar : and firſt it ſuppreſſes the nega- 
tive whence it excepts ; as, I know but this. Thete 
are but three. For, I know nothing but this, There 
are none but three. 
Eaſily then may we diſtinguiſh can but from can- 
not but, or in old ſtile, cannot chooſe but. Thus, 
| You can but try, implies, You can do nothing but 
try; whereas, You cannot but ity, ſignifies FO can- 
not avoid trying. 
But for ſeems a tranſpoſition : as, But for tat 
But for him—it had been done; that is, For no- 


thing but that & c. No wonder if not and but make 
= a hap- 
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happy contraſt : as, in the Athanafian Creed: 
One; not by conver ſion of the Gedbead inte flaſhy 

but by taking of the manhood into Gf. TT 
ſo not becauſe—but becauſe not that—but that——as, | 
I fay it not becauſe it is pleaſing, But becauſe it 
is true. Not that I would boaſt my love of truth; 
but that I ſcorn equally flattery and a 
nn It is not that—but it is that | 
| i. 210. - X., ever thence 5 
| Had ſen or bee hs head, but tht the 
will 
And high permidiion of all- * heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark deſigns. 
But elegantly ſuppreſſes alſo or even when, op- 
poſed to not only, it heightens the ſentiment : as, 
Liturgy, | 
hat we may fhow forth ty prais not od 
with our lips, but in our lives. 
A good author, like a good friend, muſt nor * I 
entertain, but improve; nr only improve, but exalt. 
As and, ſo but may lead a ſeries of parallel mem- 
bers : ; 
One ſees in the wet of God nothing but wiſ- 
dom, [nothing] but power, [nothing] but good- 
neſs, [nothing] but beauty. | 
where every bus but the __ may allo be under- 


| Rood, 


As in its exhibitive nature precedes the prepoſ 
tions to aud for, and ſometimes familiarly the ad- 


verb 7 Thus initially, As to—A4s for—any thing 
| = = elſe: 


. : i 
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elſe: the latter being only initial, while the former 
may lead or follow. i 
As for that, I can ſay nothing. 
A. to that, I can ſay nothing, or 
I can ſay nothing as is that: 


and a in all three may be omitted. Redundant is 
it alſo, however common in as yet : thus, I know 


not as yet, or, as yet I know not; in which tranſ- 
poſition the a as preven ts yet from appearing a con- 


junction. 


As well as and ſo much as are conjunctive idioms : 


thus, inſtead of 


He was not only tete, but imprudent; 

He was imprudent as well as unfortunate. 

So much as, equal to even, follows naturally a ne- 
ative, in order to heighten the negation : as, 
He ſaid not fo much as a word. 
ſo St. Luke xviii. 13. And the publican landing 


' afar off, would not lift up fo auch .: AS bis eyes to 
| heaven. 


CHAPTER VIL 
Hog the uſe of INTER JECTION: 


$ 1. The clafles of interjetion.. 


Nterjection, couching a ſudden ſentiment or ſen- 
ſation in a ſingle word or particle, may be 


. offirmative, in the direct yes, the familiar ay, and 


the ancient yea, the ſerious indeed, the comic 
Vegas, and the Amen; the dubitative 
3 
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perhaps, and its old equivalents perchance, perad- 
venture, maybe, mayhap, and haply, with the 
kindredly antiquated belike and beſure; not to 
mention what no thinking being can mention, 
| impious adjurations, or unmeaning by-words. 

2. negative, in the direct no, and the ſolemn nay, 
now rather intenſive. 


3. imperative: prithee, hbarkye, beware, farewel, the 


french adieu, and avant; with the 3 buſh, . 


whift or and mum. 
4. exclamatory, whether of nearer or more remote, 
ſolemn or familiar addreſs: as, O“ ho!ſo ho / hals.# 
of joy: ha ha hal be he he! hah! ahah!, 0 
huzza ! vulgarly hoarah! _ 
of grief: ah! eh! oh! alas! with the very fa- 
miliar lackaday! or alackaday ! - 5 
of fatigue: beigh-ho! 
of ſurprize : hab! 
of admiration : hah! ob / 
—with demonſtration: 5 
of contempt : fo, faugh, or fob / pob / Pugh + p 
piſh! phaw : with the exploſive þiſs or „/,. 
which whole claſs of exclamation, being Nature's 
own voice, might (with b, / and —_—_ be 
well comprized under the 
5. expreſſive or imitative, with 8 „ | 
| tang-tang, &c. 
| beſide the numberleſs ſubſtitutionals : peace / | 
da: bebold ! auß Kc. fy 
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. 8 2. E ſyntax of intirjeftion. 


| Interjeftion” s conſtruction therefore can no more 
be miſtaken than its uſe: or rather, in its own na- 
ture abſolute, neither governing nor governed, con- 
necting nor 2 — it can have no conſtruction 
at all. 


O may 3 bo gain alt. name, 


e anf dg Ar O man! O taſte 
and ſee, &c. O! or Ob! bow wonder ful &c. 


If we ſay, bob! the beroe ! we mean, lo! the berve 


comes, or the like ; and when we read, Behold the 


man ] it is the verb that governs, not the inter- 


jection. Infinite are examples, and therefore un- 

3 „ 

1. 84. But O how faln 

V. 542. — — — 0 fall! 

From what high ſtate * bliſs into what 

woe! 

iv. 86. —4y me! 4 little know - 

| How dearly I abide that boaſt fo vain. 

Vi. 6446.kaꝓ - Amaze 

Befure, and terror ſeiz d the rebel-hoſt. 

The ſame figure that makes toward embrace its 

object in to us- ward, &c. and himſelf an enforcing 

qualifier in his own elf, opens indeed to receive ano- 

ther intenſive, 


Exod ix. 16. And in 0 Fogg 


Yea and nay were the ancient yes and no; they 


now remain both enforcing ailirmatives, the former 
on the moſt ſolemn, the latter on other occaſions : 
thus, 


Gen, 
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Gen. xxvii. 33. T how bleſſed him, yea, n 
hl be Hed, 
St. Luke xii. 4, 4 Aue | 
Br nat afraid of them that kill the body, and after that 
have nd more that they can dv. But I will fore 
warn you whom ye ſhall fear : Fear him obo, after 
he hath killed, hath e fo caft | into bell j yea, 1 fay 
undo you, fear him. 

Nay could now, e leſs 1 Ys take the 
place of yen in the former, of yes only in the latter 
example: but yea muſt ſtand in both with untivabd 
dignity. In common language we uſe only nay, 
ſtill denying one, to infer à ſtronger affirmation: as, 

It is highly improbable ; ay, it is impoſſible. 2 

T fay it; nay, I could ſwear it. FF 
But the ancient ſtile was (not again to quote the 
 faying one nay) © : 
St. Matth. v. 34. 37. — fave ne is 
all :—but let your conintffication be, yea, yea; nay, 
nay: for Pe in Fs more er 1 n 4} 


eil. 


4 HAP 1 R vi od 
of a Srurzweg. | 3 Te 
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HUS ainiltable have we ſeen the ain 

as well as contrivance of every part of ſpeech. 

13 of a definition or picture, a name or mou 
was s invented; ; ** of its ſpecification, the qua- 

lifier 
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ter or adjective; and inſtead of a name or noun 
repeated, a probes "of pronoun. To perform or [ 
convey noun's action, verb was deviſed; to paint 
actionꝰs fourfold circumſtance, was formed fourfold t 
adverb, To direct or collocate, prepoſition aroſe; t 
as conjunfion to connect either words or ſentences, | 
For inftant affirmation or negation, command or — 
expreſſion, what could wr ſprung ſo apt as in- 
e, 4 
Any number of theſe parts may compoſe 2 
tence. But a ſentence is an affirmation of ſome t 
ſubject. To a ſentence therefore are eſſential a 
governing noun and a verb expreſt or underſtood; 
and to theſe two principal parts the reſt are ob- 
vioully ſubſervient. As the qualifier belongs to the 
qualified, ſo adjective to ſubſtantive, and adverb to 
verb. In the abſence only of the principal can the 
proxy appear, of noun therefore pronoun: and only 
when collocation or connexion, can prepoſition or - 
conjunction be required. The interjected ſubſtitute 
of all the other parts is viſibly of leſs frequent, 
though no leſs real, ſervice. 
While the two principal parts are POTN in- 
diſpenſable to a ſentence, the ſecondaries can be 
but occaſional. Let, though all the parts do not 
always neceſſarily appear, a ſentence may admit 
every one of them, in various order and in various 
quantity. 
In the conſtruction 6 or 1 ut 
is, the building or unbuilding of « ſentence,, its 
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1. The ſubject or agent: that, is, the noun or 
pronoun being or acting, through 

2. The medium or ſymbol of being or action: 
that is, the verb, by which the ſubject is affirmed 
to exiſt, or to act upon 

3. The object direct, or noun pointed by a pre- 
poſition to 
4. The object indirect, or 5 noun or pronoun 
to which the operation or attribution is addreſt in 
5. The circumſtance or adverb of quality, quan- 
tity, time or place. 

Beſide theſe principal parts, the ſubjeQ, che 
operative medium, the object direct, the object in- 
direct, and the circumſtance; or, in grammatic 
file, the noun or pronoun governing and agreeing 
with its verb, the noun or pronoun directly acted : 
upon, or conveyed to another noun or pronoun, 
and laſt of all the adverb; there may be an intro- 
- duQory particle; interjection, conjunction, adverb, 
or prepoſition, with its regimen, nay. perhaps its 
regimen's regimens and all this in a rie ſen- 

tenee: 

Thus, or In this manner, or In illuftrating this. 
matter, the donor makes duly the donation to the donee x 
where the ſentence being introduced by the adverb 


of manner thus, or its equivalent phraſe in this 


manner, or by the prepoſition in with its regimen 
illuſtrating and illuſtrating's regimen this matter, the 
ſubject the donor communicates by the operative 
mates, in the circumſtance of manner duly, the di- 
rect object the ner to the indirect ne the 


 aonee, 


— 
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But a ſentence may alſo be complex and com- 


Ss Complex it becomes, when the ſubject or 


object has a qualifier joined, when either is ex- 


plained or reſtricted by an incidental ſentence in- 
troduced by an appoſited or agreeing noun, relative 


pronoun or pronominal, when the circumſtantial or - 


adverb is connected by a prepoſition with ſome ex- 


planatory object; or when any part or incidental 


ſentence is multiplied by a conjunction. 

Thus, with the higheſt reaſon, the juſt and gene- 
rous donor, who is ſuch a perſon, makes and deviſes, 
duly and legally, the donation of fo much, a ſum fuf- 
ficient for ſuch a purpoſe, to the donee, a perſon of 
undoubted character, and who not only has deſerved 


very well of the donor, but will make the beſt uſe 


3 of the Gonntion. 


A compound ſentence is made up r ample 
or complex ſentences: as, 


The donor made the donation ay e to the donee; 


who afterwards returned it 28 duly to the donor; ſo 


turning the donor into the donee, while of the 
puts he became the donor. 
Every gentleman muſt! be a ſcholar: but you are 
a gentleman ; therefore you muf? be a ſcholar. 


Before any purſuit, one is to weigh the expediency 


of the end; which proved, one is to uſe the beſt 
means of attaining it: a maxim, which, how often 
ſoever human wiſdom may have laid it down, i, but 
now and then carried into practice. 8 
So St. John viii. 47. He that is of God, heareth 
Gods words : ye therefore hear * not, becauſe ye 
are not 7 Gad. 1 8 xviii. 
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xviii. 23. 17 I have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of the 
evil: but if well, why ſmiteft thou me? © 

Acts v. 38, 39. If this counfel or this ork bo bf 
nen, it will come to nought but Wann 
cannot overthrow it. 

St, Luke xv. 18, 19. 1 will ariſe ani g6.t6 my 
father, and will ſay unto him: Father, I have finned 
againſt Heaven, and before thee; and am no more 


worthy to be called Mak ee make 1 — 
Hired b e n 


$ 2. | of yes and J beben. 


In theſe and the like examples we ſee the e. 
gradation of the pauſes, actording to the members 
of which the ſentence is compoſed; and ſo of the 
orthographical ſtops or ſymbols of pauſe : the comme 

[3], the ſemicolon [3], the colon [:], and the full fe 
or period [. ]; riſing in the proportion of one, two, 
three, four; which may again be exampled chus: 
Thrice three make nine, the ſquare of three; and 
thrice nine make twenty-ſeven, the cube of that number : 
the cube of any number nn nn 18 
there are units in the root. 
While the ſemicolon, or 8 makes thus a 
completer member than the comma; the colon in- 
deed completes the effential of the ſentence: the 
member which ſucceeds the colon, being only ad- 
ditional to, or IP . the nen af- 
firmation. 

1 pauſes of We ſ !] and of tans 
tion [ 2], though OP both to. a period, the 
wonder 
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wonder and queſtion being ſuppoſed alike complete, 


are however, like the period, longer or ſhorter, as (/ 
the ſubject is more or leſs folemn, more or leſs = 
complete. Thus different marks to the eye, 2 th 
different tones to the ear, diſtinguiſh pa 
What harmony ! and What harmony? ?- 5 be 
Though the interrogative form may ir the co 
_ ellipſe in both, I bat harmony is there / or, bat br 
harmony is there? Admiration has her order as well 
as Enquiry, in What harmony there is | like How .,»w 
great thou art ! which is only admirative, whereas hz 
How great art thou, like What bath God wrought, ſe 
yy either aſk or admire. 7 2 
— 
| Some 3 to the four on may we find in 1 
n alſo diſtinctive characters termed crotchets ar 


or hooks [J, parentheſis (), paragraph ©, and ſection F. 
HFooks indeed, though they may upon occaſion be 


equal to commaes, do not neceſſarily inſert a pauſe. I... 
But they ſo ſever what they encloſe from the reft ul 
of the ſentence, as either in ancient authors to 
diſtinguiſh what may have been no part of the tent, ³⁵ 2 
or in modern what muſt ſor ould} never be fo. | 
Equal in time to the encloſure of two commaes, ſh 
or even of a comma and ſemicolon, is parentheſis, ct 
- encloſing with two ſegments of a circle an inci FF 
dental member n uf Yo! ) uneſſential to the el 
principal. * 
Thus Dung th 
And whirl us 0 Happy 1 e N ) from ourſelves 5 
again, pl 


And i 
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And was the ranſom paid? It was; and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more f] for you. 
The paragraphic character ſeldom appears but in 


the moſt ſolemn ſituations; nor where the term. | 


paragraph is underſtood, can the uſe of the mark 
be miſtaken. + Now a paragraph is but a larger 
compound ſentence, or a contexture of ee 
brought to a fuller period. 1. 
The ſame Diſtinction that has bid a new be 
tence or a proper name begin with a capital letter, 
has allowed a new paragraph, as well as a new 
ſection or diviſion, which is but a larger para- 
graph, to begin with a new line. For, as of 
members ſentences, of paragraphs 1 is a ſection, of 
ſections 2 chapter (which is but a greater IN 
and of chapters. a treatiſe compoſed, 


But the text (or texture) of a work is ſome- 
times accompanied with marginal elucidations. The 
uſual ſigns of reference are therefore, 

A flar, more learnedly an e or an afte- 
riſk Le]. 

An obeliſt, more truly a nd [+] a 1 
ſhorter tranſverſe n the top of a 7 
cular. 

Parallels [I] perpendicular, which may be inter- 
changed or augmented with whatever other mark 
refers tally-like to its fellow, on the margin or in 
the notes; as letters, figures, &c. 

Lexicography, beſide the common ſymbols, em- 

ploys ſometimes the ſignificant emblem of a 

pointing with its forefinger or . * [47] to — 
ſignal ſenſe or 3 Dates 
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ſeven roman numerals : | 25; 
I. . D. I. 


dne five ten fifly e eee — 


while Arithmetic performs her other operations by 
nine (whenceſoever) characters termed figures or 
digits; with the aid of a cypher, which hgnifying 
nothing in itſelf, ſerves only to fill a place: 
„(» . wi) 11'S 
one two three four five fix ſeven eight nine nought 
Both letters and figures ſhift their value by com- 


the latter by multiplication, | 
The roman numerals preſerve their intrinſic ya- 


Jue, when the greater precede the leſs, as in the 
year MDCCLXV one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


Jirtynſve. 
The rule runs 3 | 


A leſs after a greater is added to the greater: 
leſs before a greater is ſubſtracted from it. 


Thus IV four but VI fix 


IX ine. XI dleven 
XL forty LX ſixiy 5 
XC mnety CX a hundred and ien 


In figures, either a cypher or any effective 5 


digit ſubjoined to any effective, renders whatever 
precedes it, of ten times its former value. In an 
integer therefore, or whole ſum, every figure has 


immediately precedes it; and in ſuch tenfold pro- 


2 does „ figure or 


3 1 cypher 


Dates of books, minen bann de. retain 


dination; the former by addition or ene 


| reſpeQively ten times leſs value than that which 


2 3 2 
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cypher placed after it. Hence by multiplying from 


units or ones decimally back to the higheſt place, 
| we learn the value of that place, whence we de- 
.cimally deſcend through the ſubordinate, We muſt 
know the gradual aſcent of value through units, 


tens, Hundreds; 3 thouſands, tens of thouſands, hun- 
dreds of thouſands; theuſands of thouſands or millions ; 


whence few need take the trouble to aſcend to 
billions, trillions, &c. in which ſimple it 


cannot but be obſerved, that the firſt three terms are 


only repeated, changing units into thouſands, which 


are units of thouſands ; into millions, which are 


units of millions; &c. 


Every e in Es is therefore to hs read 


by threes: if it conſiſt only of three figures, they 
are hundreds, tens, units; if of ſix, they are farſt 
hundreds, tens, units of thouſands; if of nine, 
which ſeldom happens, they are firſt hundreds, 
tens, units of millions; in this deſcending ſeries : 


hundreds] of ( hundreds} of { hundreds } of in 
tens & mil ten. thou 13 <þ 


* 
uni ta J Aon, units ] ſands ( unit | 
None need therefore be at a loſs to read or write 
any number, whether in letters or figures, who per- 
ceives the trinal as well as decimal wut of 
ſuch as the following ſums. | 


\ duals, 


þ 
| 
1 
5 
* 
2 
hk 
1 
4 
= 
$ 
| 
: 


— — pe PAI trons ns ts of FR PII A As 1 oa 
. * MII — — 
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14 
123 


1.234 


12.345 
123 456 


1.234.567 
12.345-678 


123-456.789 


T 
"© 
ARES 


{+7 8 


- 111.111 


1.111.111 


11.111.111 


111.111.111 


TR 

21 

2321 
4.321 
54-321 
654.321 
7.654.321 
87.654.321 


987.654. 321 


1 
10 


a 
1.000 


10.000 


- 100.000. 


1. ooo. oo 
10. ooo. ooo 


100.000.000 


23.456.789 


123.456.789 


10 

102 
1.023 
10.234 
102. 345 


1.023.456 


10.234. 567 
102.345.678 


1. 023.456.789 


Such is the myſtery of Numeration or Notation, 


as arithmeticians name it; but which being a part 
of reading and writing, they muſt not deny to be 


a part of Engliſh Grammar. 


Well may therefore arithmetic, or A, the 


Bene of ſymbols, claim their peculiar repreſenta- 
tions. If one colon pauſe properly the firſt member, 
A double colon may well complete the ſuppoſition 
or proportion given; and a ſingle colon again as 


krion, 


properly parts the third member, the term aſking 
or inferring, from the fourth which gives the anſwer 


or ſolution in the ſame analogy. Thus the po- 


243 


t: 
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As three are to nine, fo are-twenty- -ſcven to eighty- 
ane; or, in another ſenſe, 10 ſeven hundred and 


twenty-nine; or, as p to b, ſo t to d: 0 
appears e or ageraclly 


Z: 9152) 755 | 
Shi, Las ; 


The ſame typical conciſeneſs has este 
marks, by varying one or two ſtrokes, for all the 


four poſſible operations of arithmetic, as well as the 


equation of algebra. > 0 


Subſtraftion (as we naturally term it from the 


french parent, or Subtraction as ſome affect it from 
the latin) is to Diviſion, as Addition to Multipli- 
cation; Diviſion being no other than ſo many ſub- 


ſtractions, and Multiplication than ſo many ad- 


ditions. Two ſigns therefore ſerve the four reſpec- 


tively : Subſtraction and Diviſion uſing one hori- 


zontal line, varying only the poſition of the terms; 
Addition and Multiplication ufing two lines crofling 


each other perpendicularly or at right angles, and 


varying only the - poſition of the ſymbolic croſs ; 
while Equation lays the lines donate a rr 


between the equal quantities. „% 


Thus one horizontal line ſubſtraQs/ the bebe 
ing term from the preceding, or diminiſhes the 
preceding by the following, and diyides the upper, 
term by the under, or in fractions, the numerator 


from the denominator, which bear an obvious ana- 
logy to the dividend and diviſor, though in Diviſion” 
the upper, and in fractions the lower, mult be the 


Vol. H. K greater 


5 . s be n „ — cx 
* — * PI ER — 
PPP On OO IEEE * n e eee v. 
» * — ot * 
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greater term; while a horizontal and a perpendi- 


cular, medially croſſed, augment, and laid equally 


oblique, multiply, the foregoing term by the fol- 
lowing : as | | 3 TE 


50 —2==— — s T2 6 32 48 


fo ph — <p 
P TD === 


meaning in common language; 


ſixteen, leſs by three, or wanting three, * to 


thirteen; 
fſixteen, divided by three, * to five and one 


third; 285 
Senn, more by three, or aſſuming three, to 


nineteen ; 

ſixteen, multiplied * or into three, | to forrys 
eight; 

fifty, leſs by two, equal to four hundred and eighty 


divided by ten, or to the tenth part of four hun- 
dred and eighty ; which is equal to forty-ſix more 
by two, equal to fixteen multiplied by three, equal 
to forty-eight : ſo ph leſs by b equal to p, and 

3 | | | 


- From algebra ſeems therefore tranſported our 


line —, which fills what we latinly-call a hiatus, 
and engliſhly a _— to mark defect or ſup- 


preſſion, 


bee 

it i 
ſev 
exh 
con 
ſube 
rang 
dou 
nou! 
but 
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ſometimes alſo broke into dots. . or 


; — by ſtars ® ® * whether indefinitely ſub- 


ſtituted to any omiffion, or counting preciſely the 
letters, ſyllables or words, which Prudence, real 
or affected, has thought fit to ſappreſs. [115 50 


The uſe of the hyphen and apsftrophe, the mi 
ning and eliding ſymbols, we have * * 
their reſpective . | ; 


Two commaes inverted, | FR oppoſitely at the 
beginning and end, mark a citation; as does in 


ſmaller caſes a fingle turned comma, ſometimes 


only at the beginning and end of the quotation," 
but more commonly alfo at wy beginning of each 
line: thus, Some there are,” (ſays a certain au- 


thor) © who having little wit of their own, en- 


« deavor to ſupply it with that of others.” £ 


I 3. of arrangement. 


The Gtuation of every part of ſpeech bhavios firſt 
been aſcertained, in regard to any other with which 
it is naturally connected; the direct order of the 
ſeveral parts together was no leſs demonſtratively g 
exhibited, as well as the manner in which they 


conſtitute the members of compoſition. But as the 


ſubordinate, ſo the ſuperior parts may be variouſly © 
ranged according to the order of idea's, which muſt 


doubtleſs point that of their pictures. For, though | 


nouns that have no caſe or change of termination 
but from ſingular to plural, muſt be the more tied 
K 5 to 


» 
7 
? 
7 
Aa 
; 
1 
; 
# 
12 
: 
' 
j 
; 
f 
4 
5 
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to ER governs them; and though verbs FT 
have leſs variety of ending muſt be proportionably 
dependant upon auxiliaries ; modern tongues have 
however their inverſive powers, and particularly 
the engliſh, which, without pretending to variety. 
either in nominal or verbal termination, boaſts a 


power of tranſpoſing at leaſt the principal parts 


equal to that of any the moſt nn nene 
tongues. | 


Our language has 1 in its pronouns, ſome 
ſemblance of caſe, nor is abſolutely without it in 
its nouns. Beſides the nominative or naming caſe, 
if caſe ſhould be called the name or rot of a noun 
or pronoun, our pronouns have an accuſative or 
named caſe, already exhibited as the following or 
governed ſtate, and a genitive or poſſeſſing and pro- 


- ducing caſe (proving alſo a pronominal) to which 


in either, but chiefly the ſingular number, our.nouns 
no leſs fairly pretend: as he him his, ſbe her hers, 
who whom whoſe ; ſo a child and children in both 
ſtates or caſes; a childs and childrens in the ge- 
. i : 
But though there is thus doubtleſs greater ſafety, 
becauſe greater preciſion, in the tranſpoſal of our 


pronouns than in that of our nouns ; yet it is only ö 


when the governing and governed nouns, that is, 
the ſubject and object, which muſt be both of one 


perſon, are alſo both of one number; elſe noun 
may tranſpoſe as well as pronoun. | 


Equally proper therefore, in point of order, as ; 
ay perſpiquoys WA. 


: Whom 


c 
EC, 


Ld 
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Wham, therefore. ye 7 2 9 8 him declare 


J unto you. © 
would have been, ee 
What being therefore je i ara werſip, that 


Ss px 


being declare I unto you. 


But if the direct order guards perſpicuity i in 


The ſaint declares the God, | e 
inverſion as certainly deſerts it iin N a 4 
The faint the Cod declares: Jos 


where it is no otherwiſe diſcoverable than by the 
context, whether the ſaint is the ſubject or the ob. 
ject; whether the ſaint declares the . or the 
God declares the ſaint. 

So, Eſſay on Criticiſm: 

Fondly we think we honor merit then, 

When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 
The. ſenſe indeed claims the direct order, we honor 
merit ; but poetic tranſpoſition would e imply, | 
we merit honor, 

The ſame may be ſaid of Young's © 1 

But O! the 2 the latter ſo —— 
whereas | 
inn Bim the ſaint deli 
and he the ſaint declares, | | 
there is no queſtion of the ſaint's being the ſubjeRt 
in the former, and the object i in the latter affirma- 


tion, any more than 
in them the God A 3 


they the God declare: 
or than in the God the ſaints declare ; 
the God the ſaints declares: 


VVV 


2 
— x +0 ys er " —_ = 
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or the ſaints the Gad declare; 
the ſaints the God declares, 


The genitive or appropriative being always pre- 


faxed to its object, expreſt or underſtood, is in danger 


only of coincidence with the contracted genitive or 
appropriative plural. For which reaſon, the plural 
hardly admits poſſeſſive formation, unleſs where am- 
biguity is precluded, as in mans and . childs and 


childrens. OT RT” 
As we ſay then „ 
| © whoſe property, or, the property of whom; 
fo fay we „ 
4 mans property, or, the property of a nan; 
mans property, the property of man ; 
the childs property, | the property of the child; 
the childrens property, the property of the chil- 
4 Le A 
Ceſars things; the things. of Cz/ar ; 
my fathers houſe; _ the houſe of my father z 
our fathers days; the days of our fathers: 


the direct form of the De . perhaps article 


or articulating adjective, and neun, belonging ra- 
ther to the ſolemn, as the inverſe to the familiar 


ſtile, unleſs when the property is elegantly . 
1 
St. Matth. xxii. 21. Render wakes unto case, 

the things which are Ceſars; — unto God, the things 


that are Gods. 


or in 


x Cor. iii. 21, 22, 23. Therefore let no man 3 


in men: We all ** are yours; whether Paul, or | 
| * 3 


and when an idea nominal or verbal is modified 
or qualified by a word or phraſe, ſuch modifier or 


3 % ; 
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Apollos, or Cephas, or the world; or life, or death; or 
things preſent, or things to come; all are yours, and 


: y are { Chriſts, and Chriſt is Gods, 


If the engliſh languages thus tber in e 


is poorer in verbal termination than her ſiſters; 
the number, tranſpoſition and ſubſtitution of her 
auxiliaries, with her peculiar powers of reſolution 
as well as compoſition, afford a variety that will de 
found to make . E eee ä 


The governed part have we often feen 3 to 
that which governs it, whether a noun or pro- 


| noun to its governing verb or prepoſition, or a 


verb to its governing noun or pronoun, When ſo 
required the order of idea'ss As ſeen it we often 
have, ſo ſee it we often ſhall, when the idea of the 
principal yerb gets before its auxiliary "modifier; 


qualifier, no doubt, may go before or after, or may 


perhaps totally ſuppreſs and underſtand what it ſo 


modifies or qualifies. Thus 


a thing, good or bad 
a good or bad thing—= _ 
may come on or off well or ill 
may come ill or well off or on 
may ill or well come off or on— 
well or ill may come on or off — 
it doubtleſs may 


_ doubileſs it may, it may doubtleſs 1 
well and good, good and well; 


E44 


E 
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ay on therefore — ſhe came on 


P. L. viii. 228. ſay therefore or. 


484. on ſhe came. 


% 


Interrogation brings naturally the attributive or 


verb before either ſubject or object; and the in- 
direct (or, as it has alſo been named, the ter- 
minal) object may ſurely either follow or precede 


the direct or any other member of the ſentence. 
The circumſtantial may nearly or remotely attend 


-on either band the operative it circumſtantiates ; 


or, in the other ſtile, adverb may mediately or 
immediately precede or follow verb; and prepo- 


ſition may, we know, become ſubjunction. 


In this infinite power of collocation we per- 


ceive, that, though two members may be combined 
but two ways, three may fix, four twenty-four, 
five no leſs than a hundred and twenty, &c. ac- 
cording to the train of idea's, as occurring in 


nature, or arranged by art, whether directly for 
ſolemn poſition, or inverſely for interrogation, con- 


nexion, emphaſis or harmony. Thus, 


1. Make the donation. | 
2. The donation male. 4 


I. Make duly the donation. 

2. Make the donation duly. 
3. Duly make the donation. 

4. Duly the donation make. + 
F. The donation make duly. 
6. The donation duly make. 
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2. The donor” makes "duly © to the dmee the dation 
3. The donor makes the donation . duly ts the donee 
4. The donor males | the donation to the donee du eg 
5. The donor makes to the donee duly. the d, 
6. The donor makes to the dice the donation duly _. 

7. The donor duly makes the donation to the bur 
8. The dor duly males © to the donee the donation” 
9. The donor duly '. the donation makes to the donee, 
10. The donor duly _ the donation. to the danee makes 
11. The dor duly i the donee makes * the danation 
12. The donor duly. d to the donee the donation males 
13. The donor the donation r duly ; to the done” 
14. The donor the donalion_ males to the donee duly © c 
15. The donor the donation duly males 10 the dance 
16. The donor the donation duly, CO” males 
17. The donor the donation to the danee male. duly. 

18. The donor the donation to the dme. * * ma, 27 
19. The donor to 7 makes 3 donation 
20. The donor to the donce makes 

1. The donor to the donee duly nu 

22. The donor to the donee duly 11. 

23. The donor to the dies 'the donation makes 

24. The donor to the donee the donation duly 

25. Makes dy the dur the donation to the d 

26. Makes dy | the dior to the donee. the donation 

27. Makes - | duly the donation the donor to the donee- 

28. Makes - daly | the donation to the dunee the donor _. 

29. Makes duly to the donee the donor the donation 

30. Makes duly PF rs an eee ar. 

2 Males the duur "av... 2 e to the donce- 
. Makes the donor - duly o the dice the donation 

= Makes the donor the donation dy to the dbnee 

34. Makes © ile donor the donation to the dance . 
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males to the donee the donor 
. makes to the donee the donation the donor 


e e 
. ä the dation makes 
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the donor to the donee duly 


the donation 
the du. is the danze the donation duy 


as dub the donor to the dome | 
the donation duly ta the donee the donor 
the donation the dmr duly lo the dome 


the donation the donor to the donee duly 


the donation to the dune duly . the donor 
te donation io the donee the d duly 

to the ner deb the donor the donation 

to the dmee duly the dmation the dur 


to the donece the donor - duly © the donation - 


tothe donee- the donor the donation duy 


to the danee the donation duly. the dur 


to the cones the donation the donor duly 
3 


the donor the chi to the dange 
makes the dor to the donee the donation 


mats, the donation the donor to the done 


makes ' the dation to the dmee the dmr 
te donation 


the dnnor- makes the dination to the donee 
the donor makes to the donee the Amatim 
the donor the donation makes 1 the donee 
the donor the donation to the donce mates | 
the donor to the donee males the donation 
the donor to the diiee the donation makes 

the donation the donor makes. to 3 
the donation the donor to the donce makes = 
the donation makes - the dmor to the me 


the donation makes to the dance the dmr 
the donation is tht dow the donor makes 
the donation to the domee makes the dm 


the A 


69. Duly 
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70. Duly i the donee male the donation the d. * 
71. Duly to the donec the donation the dmr makes. * 
72. Duly to the donee e the ae. 


73. De donation the A males duly n 
174. The donation the donor makes to the donee duly | 

75. The donation the domer duly makes to the dm 
76. The donation the dmor duly ' #2 the dune makes 
77. The donation the dbnor to the dee makes duly 

78. W e e make | 
| „ The devation make the donor duly 10 the du 
80. The donation makes the donor to the donee du 

$1. The donation makes duly © the dowry to the dane” 


$2. The donation makes - duly to the donee the donor 
83. The dination makes to the donee the donor duly” 
84. The dination makes to the dinee duly © the 4m. 


$5. The donation duly the dowr makes 10 the dn 
86. The donation duly the donor to the donee makes 
$7. The donation duly makes the dmr to the dence 
38. The donation duly mals to the donee the donar © 
$9. The donatian duly, to the dinee the danor male 
90. The donation dy to the d:nee makes the douwr 


91. The dination a * makes duly _ 
92. The donation to the denee the dower duly, mates 
93. The Muatiom 40 the donte makes the dmr duly 
94. The donation to the dimer makes dly — the dar 
95. The donation to the donee thily = the donor makes f 
96. The dbnation to the datice duly ay — the day” 


97: the dies te dew nn. me Ro 7 
98. To the donee the donor maler the donation duly E 


99. To the donee the donor duly mis "the donation. 

100. To the dn the dt dily the donation makes, 

101. To the denee he dottor the donation makes Huly * © 
102. Tobe donee the dauor the donation duly mas 


EL | „„ 103. To 
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| „% „e makes the dowr duly _ 72 — 
104. To the donee makes the dur the donation duly. 
105. To the donee makes duly tze dona: the A | 
106. To the donee males duly the donation the donor = 
1 107. To the donee makes the donation duly the donor 
108. To the donee mates the donation the dowr duly | 
| | 109. Sets cho duly Ijbe donor makes the donation 
110. To the donee duly . the donor the donatio makes 
111. To the donee duly nale. the donor the donatinn © 
112. To the donee duly males the dination the donor 
113. To the donee duly the donation the donor makes 
114. To the donee duly ile donation makes the donor 
115. To the donee 3 1 0 makes 1 op.» 
116. To the donee the donatim the donor duly males 
217. To the donee the donation makes the donor duly 
118. To the donee the donation makes dub the donor 
219. To the donee the donation duly the donor makes 
120. To the donce the donation duly makes the donor 


Nor ſhall we longer wonder at the ſwelling uy 
n when we conſider that | ; 
Two members admit only two colhbinations, 
becauſe each can but once precede and follow ; 
Three admit fix, becauſe each of the os 7 
precede two's double combination; 
Four therefore admit twenty- four, becauſe every 
'one of the four can introduce three's ſix * | 
combination 
Five cunſsguentiy a hundred and twenty, becauſe 
every one of the five may combine with four s four 
and twenty combinations.  _ | 
Sao ſix members, were fix poliible, would admit 
; each of the fix-prepoſitive to five's 120, that is, no 


leſs than ſeven hundred and * combinations. 45 
| | Nay , 


, go 


O92, 10 TY 2 
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| Nay ſeven by combining ſeven. different ways 
with fixes 720 would make no leſs than five thou- 
ſand and forty combinations : - 
A GI thus extenſible to 0 infinity. 


8 * of 1 EMPHASIS... 


Nor amidft this variety is there one „ of 
preciſely the ſame import with another. For the 
different arrangements, direct or inverſe, interroga- 
tive or reſponſive, accommodate each the expreſſion 
preciſely to the. thought, and ſo render the picture 


the exact repreſentation of the original. 
A difference therefore is there even between make 


| the donation and the donation mate; the direct being 
dhe order of proſe, and the inverſe the peculiar of 
poetry. Not but that all the inverſions are equally 
open to proſe, except that which makes the verb 
conclude the member nn. after "_ ob- 
ject; as in 
Io others Mill, a uf exampls Gon a 
The fair example you to others o dll. 
Very ſolemn proſe may ſometimes, if ſeldom, 7 
conclude with the nerd 2-00 - 
Exod. xx. 11. For in fix days the . mags 
beaven and earth, the ſea, and all that in them is. 
So St. Luke x- nm done, 
Ke . 
As we  folemaly ſay, 1 * Heal, + 15 ds, fo 
doing, &c. and ſo law-ſtile, retaining the ancient as 
the ſolemn manner, often prefers tranſpoſition. 
Then. Great: Britain, &c. 1 divers 
3 . other 
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other . cauſes and onſiderations him thereunts 
moving, &e. 
The verb on thin other hand appearing fie, as 
in make the dination, makes the donor the donation, 
ſpeaks abſolute command or abſolute queſtion, 
which latter may alſo be ſpoken wherever (unleſs 
imperatively) the operative precedes the * | 
Yet neither 7s this order peculiar to i 
nor is any other order totally preeluded from it; for 
connectedly we may affirm—ſo makes duly the donor 
the donation; and admiratively we may aſk: The 
| donor makes duly the donation ! where, er | 
ſenſe muſt convey tle ſound, 2 6 
ſound the ſenſe. 
Various arrangement may not only diſtinguiſh 
queſtion from anfwer, which various accent alfo 
can do, but place the members preciſely in the ſen- 
tence as the idea's occur in the mind, and give each 


Voith its proper order its proper force and feebleneſs. 


Fot, as the emphaſis may ly on any part, fo muſt 
doubtleſs that part come ſooner or later along with 
it. Thus the ſenſe differs according to energy and 
arrangement ; and, whatever be the various ſubor- 
dinate ſtreſſes, one in . . — be ſtill 

minant. | 
Now this ftreſs, which may affect any money; = 
| when we will aſcertain it, we fo enforce, that in 

affirming it eclipſes, and in anſwering may actually 

fuppreſs all the reſt ; and the more to enforce one 
member abore others Nature ang it as early as. 


Is 
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s the queſtion therefore, __ 
No makes duly the donation to the donee ? we 
firengthen the ſubject, and ſay, | 

The donor makes duly the donation to the — 
or ſimply, The d. t. ; 

IV hat does the donor &c. 

The donor makes N. 

Ho [makes the donor &. 

{The donor makes] duly. © 

What makes the donor &c.] 5 

[The donor makes duly] the donatian. 

To whom [makes the donor 6&c.] ; 
| {The donor makes duly me donation} to the 
donee. 

Though the direct order may thus ee any 
member, when Nature's order is direct; when this. 
proves inverſe, inverſion enables us to ſane | in the 
order of occurrence as well as of energy. 3 

Equally then in the order of occurrence are 


| ranged : OE 
St. Matth. vii, ri, 7. Knack, and it d. be apened. * 
unto you. 
and St. John x. 3. T. the ee ee 
1 Tim. v. 24. Some mens fins are open befhro- bund, 
ene ae N fol- 
low after. 
188. Pet, v. . The elders which are anions” xl 
A exhort, bb am alſo an elder. 
2 Pim. i. 18. 4 in bow 'mang things he mini- 
ſtered untome at Epheſus, thou knowelt very tuell. 
ii. 14. Of theſe things put them in remembrance, - 
1 a. n you again, and your 
beart 


— 
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7 heart Pal _ and your Joy no man taketh from 


Jon. 
1 St. — I. Ged i is * 2 in him is no dark- 


neſs at all. 


St. John xii. 26. 77 any man 2 me, [him wil 


my Father Hnr. 
Acts xi. 18. Then bath Ged 4% to the gemiles 


granted repentance unto ife, _ 
St. Luke i. 33. And he ſball reign over Þ the houſe 
Jacob, and of his kingdom there ſhall be no end. 

37. For with God nothing ſhall be impoſſible. 

St. Jude 24. Now unto him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to preſent you Faulthſs before the 
A e of his glory, with exceeding j joy; 

25. To the only wiſe God our Savior, be glory 


and majeſty, dominion and power, beth now and 
ever. Amen. © of 


So Paradiſe Lift, . 4 90 
v. 611, ———————Zimwho days | 
Ae diſobeys., | 
65, ———ne damp . chills. 
i. 2 237. Such reſting found en 
- Of unbleſt feet. Him follow'd his next mate. 


iv. 103- This knows my puniſher : therefore as far | 
From granting he, as I from begging- peace. 
Them thus employ'd beheld 


v. 21 


With pity heaven's 5 bigh Ki Ing and to him call'd 
Raphael. 
- The propriety is indeed. edt in 2 = 
Pf. cix. 7. —and let another take his office, . 
and i in the inverted quotation, * 


Af 1, 20. and his CE tet Ahe * 
where 
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where the ſubject or the object may indifferently | 
precede. But in the examples juſt cited, and the 
like, Nature's order would be as e by 


any inverſion as it would in 


Acts ii. 22, 23. Jeſus of Nezareth—tim ye bv 3 


taken & c. 

32. This Jeſus God hath 3 ON 
an order indiſpenſable as that in F 

24. Whom God hath . . 0 
and here as in | 9 

I hom hath God raiſed? | 1 4 
the relative being always introductory of a ſentence 
or member, whether affirmative, nne in- 
definite, or even imperative, ass 
| Heb. xiii. 7.—whoſe faith follow, © 
a new inſtance of perfect order. | 

A relative may indeed, though leſs clegantly, 
ſometimes follow an infinitive that governs it; and 
with its prepoſition, it may Buy follow, or cle. 
cantly precede : as, 

to perform which, or, which to perform 
—to obey whom is perfect happineſs. | 

or, Whom to obep is happineſs entire. 
fo, —to meditate of whom is endleſs joy. 
or —of whom to meditate is endleſs joy. 38 
and ſo may we mention a perſon, the nature of 
whom is ſuch—better, of whom the nature is Er 
and beſt, whoſe nature is ſuch &c. f 


S I 


But though almoſt any member may thus be oc- = 


caſionally prefixed to any other, when by ellipſe of 
the conveying or giving (thence namable the termi- 
nal, attributive or * dative) prepoſition, the direct and 
; in direct 


* ; 
= 
F : 

1 


a perſon or perſons, to whom the thing or things is 


Particle, than that verbs of communication, eſpe- 


refuse, deny; tell, write, ſhow, ſet, make z can alone | 


command this elliptic CONVEYANCE. | 


—— — | * 
OR OOPS PRI ] —⁵ů’ͤ Y 
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indirect objects are ſeemingly governed together, 
tranſpoſal indicates the ellipſe, and the medium of 
conveyance, that is, the verb, ſubjoins to the indirect 
the direct object. This have we-twice already had 


_ eccafjon to glance at; in the collocation of adverb, 


and the ellipſe of prepoſition. To this ellipſe, equally 
familiar and elegant, inverſion then proves indiſpen- 
ſable, unleſs the direct object be proxied by it feeble 
or its plural them; either of which, the former .with- 
out exception, is naturally ſubjoined to the convey- 


* ing verb, and prefixed to the terminal or indirect, 


which is without the prepoſition underſtood to be 
the preferable and receiving object, as being always 


or are directed. It will no more be doubted that ſo- 
lemnity can in either caſe inſert the communicative 


cially give, offer, lend, ſend, leave, bring, fetch, grant, 


Thus, Give the perſon the thing: give it him. 
Give the thing a trial : give it that. | 

fully, - Give to the perſon the thing : give it to bim. | 
Give to the thing a trial. _ give 20 it that. 


preciſely and ſolemnly, 


Give the thing to the perſan : give it to hin. 
K Give @ trial to the thing give that to it. 
So St. Luke xiv. g. Grve this man place. 
_ Exod, xxxiii. 4. I vill give thee reſt, | 
St. Matth. xi. 28. 7 1/l give you ref, 
Ezek. xxi. 27. I will give it them. 


Judges 


e A on Oh, A, a oe 5 
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Judges xiv. 16. 1 baue not told it my father nor 
my mother, and /ball I tell it thee? 
And fo Gay, Rural Sports, ii. 117. 

Who reins the winds ; gives the * ocean bounds ? 


and Fables II. viii. 42. 


Who is't preſcribes ths aceams law? 


as we heard Pope :—I give it Paul. 


1. If therefore the objects be nouns, the indirect 

precedes the direct: as, 
Show the gentleman the lady. Show the ke 5 

gentleman. Dh. 
Show the perſen the thing. Give the thing a name. 
Show the per ſous each other, or each mis ober; 3 

more than two, one another. 
2. If noun and pronoun, the be dire or 


indirect precedes : : as 


Show it the perſon. Show him or ber the ehing. 
3. If pronouns, the nenn 
precedes : 

Show it him. Show * me. 5 
4. If of different perſons, the — pre- 
cedes, as directed to the more w 

Show him me. I'll ſhow him n.. 

5. If of the ſame perſon, which can only be the 
third, different in ſex or number, tranſpoſition takes 
place, or the indirect precedes the direct object, as 


when the third perſons are nouns : thus, 


Show him her, that is, Show her to kim. 
Show her bim, that is, Show him to ber. 
Show them him or ber, that 6s, Show his 4 


to them. 


1 « 


we * But 
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6. But as, in the collocation of pronouns, things 


are held leſs worthy, and ſo directed to perſons as 
more worthy, in give it them, give them him, &c. 


ſo, if there be a difference of ſuperiority between 
pronouns of the third perſon, but different ſexes or 


number, the inferior may Hers too be directed tothe = 


ſuperior: thus 

Show him her, may fi -nify, Show Jim to her, 
and Show her him, Show her to him; whereas, when 
the perſons are of equal dignity, Show him her im- 


plies (as we juſt now ſaw) Show t9. him her, and, 


Show her him, Show to her him, So ſhow him them 


may familiarly mean, if he be their inferior, Show 


him to them; if their ſuperior or equal, Show to him 
them; if ſo much their ſuperior, as to put them on 


the footing of things, Show them bim Rein the or- 


der for, Show them to him. — 
It or its plural them, when enforced, muſt be fub- 


; joined to the indirect object : as, 


Give, ſhow, &c. me 1T, and no other; ; give, 
ſhow, &c. him THEM, me. 

Nay, though it when feeble is al ways ks to 
the elliptic pronoun, as them repreſenting perſons in 
the direct object is ſubjoined, unleſs in great inferio- 
rity, to the indirect or terminal object; ſo when this 


indirect or terminal is alike unenforced and unim- 


portant, them dire& proxying either perſons, or 
things, even unemphatic, may ftill follow the ter- 


minal, and take the place of ſecondary ſtrength. 


Though our Lord therefore ſaid, in perfect pro- 
* , 


St. 


8 


f..... 


P. L. v. 287. — Straight knew him all the bnd 
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St. John xvii, 6. Then -gavet them me. 
no leſs properly ranges "Balak : Numb. xxiii. 1 3. 
27. Curſe me hens (i: the, ragblays, 7. 2 


curſe me Jacob, &c. 
or Rebekah : Gen. xxvii 13. Go, fetch me them: 
or Agur : xxx. 7. Deny me them 8 
or the hiſtorian: 2 Kings x. 7. and ſent un 
them to Fexreel. 
So much for the order of objects, when the 
directive prepoſition is underſtood. When to the 


operative or verb are ſubjoined both ſubject and ob-. 
ject, the former ſtill uni e the | la ter: 


as, 

Job xxi. 34. How then comfort. Ye me in vain in. E 

St. John xix. 16. Then delivered he him therefore 
unto them. 

So where the direct precedes, and the ſubject and 
indirect follow; which we may remember the caſe 
in, What ſaith my Lord unto his ſervant. ? in com- 
mon language, What ſays my Lord to his. ferwant ; 2. 
unleſs the direct object be a pronoun, and the ſubject 
a noun, in which caſe the pronoun keeps cloſe to the 
verb, and precedes the ſubject : as, 


wat {Ys 


Of angels under watch. 


80 may the terminal pronoun interpoſe before the. 


predicate ,cngantly to enforce it: thus, 


St. Matth xxiii. 38. Behold,” your houſe is, 2 


unto you deſolate. 1 

And ſo ſaw we the object itſelf precede ar foll w 
the directive * baff us. pronoun only uy 
N 


877 


4 


Give | 


F 
. ** . 
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E perſon or thing, thie yerſom or thinge; 
"Give the perſon or thing, the perſons or things, 


— her, it, them up; not, Give up him, &c. 


unleſs the object be uncommonly enforced. So, 
Take the things away. Take away the . Tote 


them away ; ſcarce the og +: þ 


Kind Nature in all muſt we ever folthw, ſince 
ſuch powers ſhe has vouchlafed of doing fo. Nor 
need we wonder, if upon the arrangement the emphaſis 
depends, and upon the emphaſis the meaning that ſo 
placed it. Not only then may there be as many 5 
meanings as members, but indeed as there are words, ; 


in any ſentence. Thus 


I mean not to attempt the thing _y imply any one 
of ſeven different ſenſes: 


t. 7 mean not to attempt the thing 7 at beat, 
whoever elſe may mean to attempt it. 
2. I mean not to attempt the thing 
T do not mean to attempt it. AGE 
3. I mean not to attempt the thing— 
Ido mean, mo to attempt it. 


4. I mean not, to attempt the ching; on the con- 


trary, I mean, not to attempt it; or, I mean not 
to attempt the —_ for 1 have already attempted 
it. N 

5. I mean not to attempt the thing— 


I mean not fo much as to attempt the thing; or, : 


mean nb ccerely w attempt it. | 


* 


. 0 www — o 


v9” ©S wins wot 2 0 


* 5 v4 | k 3 ® 4 


tion, but may ſomething not very 


pearance, the appurtenance, &c. 
5 the idea s, is the art of arranging their ſymbols, whe- 


ther to the eye or ear; and as Nature and the Ear 
muſt dictate arrangement, they can alone ſettle the 


animated than the objects of converſation. 
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6. 1 mean not to attempt the thing - 
I mean not to attempt the preciſe ching in queſ- 


7. I mean not to attempt the thing, but the ap- 


Of importance then, next to ther e wean 


ſtreſs. For, if with the order the emphaſis, and 
with the emphaſis the meaning, muſt vary, a-writer 
muſt endeavour fo to arrange, — 


fall naturally where the ſenſe deſigned it. 


Words muſt move therefore in the orbit än 


or, where this is indifferent, in that of Harmony. 


But before we proceed to the laws of mere Har- 
mony, it may be fit to conſider what idea's, and fo 
what words, are moſt likely to draw the ſtreſs, and 
which therefore muſt naturally regulate the . 
dinate ſtreſſes around them. 


If not only any member, but any e may ; 
bear energy, ſubjects or objects, which may both be 
perſons or things, in principal or proxy, appear of 
all parts the apteſt to receive it. Bur of ſubjeQts or 
objects, perſons are doubtleſs preferable to things; 


and perſons addreſſing or addreſſed muſt be more 
The 
pronouns therefore of the firſt or ſecond perſon are 
likely to be ſtronger than thoſe of the third; though 
theſe too, when properly perſonal, as on one hand 


they are modeſter than mode/# principals themielves, - 
ſo in order to do * 5 become 


3 | Rill 


| 

? 

= 

. 

* 1 
- 

| 

| 


plurals theſe and + 2/0) 
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ſtill more en u . 
nals prove proportiovably:ftrong;: even beyond other 


ry: preciſe: occaſions, claim any 


3 the pronominals this and that with their 
»by:exhibiting- definite ob- 


jects i in definite firuations, cannot but attract un- 


nominals 2 — ttrong, the demonſtratives 


are very ſeldom feeble. As whatever repreſents, 
qualifies or ſpecifies Perſon or thing, muſt prove ſo 


naturally energetic; what qualifies, circumſtan- 


os am or reer action, muſt bring 
ver: as, Vou ds perform well, 


much, now, here or, You do it not; you do, not 


St. — xxvi. 39. dee nt 41 51 will, 


at not; not here; Thus, 


But as thou wilt. - 33+ t 5 I At 3 
S0 St. Late at 42. 6 Nevrtebſ, not my will, 


E 
+ PC. Ixxxvii. og Who ir fo great Gab, as our 


God?- 93 4 KP: 
- Joſhua xxiv. 15. 4s fo me, and 2 houſe, we 


bill ſerve the Lord, © 
St. Matth. v. 8. Bled « are 8 pure in haun. fir 


they ſhal ſee God. 


3. Bleſſed are the poor in ini: for their 7s - the 


Hingdom of heaven. dae Of 
* 2: Ban. xii. 7. Thou art the man. 


St, 


iers,, Whoſe buſineſs it being to diſtinguiſh, 
they en d grapenipued: diſtinction themſelves. 


But, while article occurring ſo oſten, to ſpecify 
| wing only as definite or indefinite, can therefore on 


i the pronouns and pro- 
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St. John vi. 67. Will ye alſo go .? 
Rom. iii. . „ 
St. Luke xiv. 34. Salt is good: but 


the fl 


St. Matth. xxvii. 54- Tay this ce the fon of 
God. * 54s : 

St. John xi. 2. — ry tobe ai the 
Lord with ointment. 
Num. xxiv. 13. What the Lord ſaith, that will 7 
ſat. © 

No i if ah emphaſis be frong oa the fub- 


ject or object repeated for that purpoſe. 
IC. xlviii. 15. I, even I, have ſpoken. 


Gen. xxvii. 34.1 Bie me, even 1 . Om 


| father. 


So Dent. iv. 35- 39- The Lord he is God. 

Enek. xviii. + 20. The foul that Ru, it Hall 
dy. 

The amiliar, on the contrary, ſometimes empha- 
tically explains the pronoun (which, when a third 


' perſon, muſt have an explainer conſequent if not 


antecedent) by the addition of the noun : as, 
He was a great man, Ceſar. ; 
But as pronouns or pronominals are not always 
emphatic, any er Fat, we know, — be ſo, 


Prov. xx. 31. The horſe i is prepared al the dey 
battle; but ſafety is of the Lord. 
Pſ. cv. 14. He ſuffered no man to do them wrong 


but reproved even kings for their ſakes: 


Phil. ii. 10. —That at the name 7 , hee 
ſhould bow. 


vol. II. | L -- 


* — 
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Cf Sr. ont xx. 16. Jeſus faith unts her. 
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t. Luke x. 41, 42. Martha, Martha, thou art 


Ns and troubled about many things. But one 


thing is needfules te 14 
St. John xili. 1 * Je know theſe things, happy 


are ye, if ye do l em. 


St. Matth. x. 8. Freely ye have received, fred 


give. | 


St. Luke xii. 48. — Unto whomſacver much; given, 


*f him /hat! be much required ; and to whem men 
bave committed much, f him they will aſe the more. 


2 Cor. vi. 2. Behuld:! now now 18 the accepted tine; 
behold ! now is the day. of ſabuation. _ „ 

Job xxxviii. 11, Hither ſhalt thou came; "but no 
farther and here ſhall thy proud waves be « Jens. 

So Pope on Gay, laſt couplet: 


; Striking their penlive boloms : Here lies Gas | / 
2 Tim. iv. 2. Be infant in ſeaſon, out a jj. | 
" Young, i 15 po Night-thaughts : 3 
A man on earth, devoted to the ſkies; . 
Like ſhips in ſeas, while in, aboue the world. 
II. Iv. 6. Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found; 
call ye upon him, while he is near. 
St. John iii. 19. Men loved darkneſs rather than 


| | light, becauſe their deeds were evil. 


ix. 41. If ye were bling, ye ſhould. have 10 | 


n; but now ye Jays we tee; therefore Jour fon re- 


 maineth. 


"1 Cor. xi. aa. « Shal 7 eig you in this? 11 


dau not. 


- 


St. 
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. Matth. vii. 21. Not every one that faith unto 
my Lord, Lord, "ſhall enter i into the kingdom of hea- 
den: be he that decth the will of 07 Father who is 


PC. xIviii. 3 For 1o! the king f the earth are 
gathered, and 0b by together. 

Rom. xi. 33. O the depth of the riches bath of the 
ci dum and knowlege of God! _ 

Pſ. cvii. 8, O that men would e prai i the 
Lord, &c. BY (eat 8 1 

So Young, in his Complaint :| SER x: 

O the preſumption of man's aw for man $ 

Oh love of gold! thou meaneſt of 8 | 

We ſee therefore that, though ſome parts be na- 
turally more emphatic than others, any part may be- 
come ſuch upon- occaſion ; ; and that, While ſecon- 


dary ſtreſſes but heighten the primary, any part may 


ſometimes prove abſolutely feeble; that therefore 
the ſame words may not only be ſtronger or leſs 
ſtrong, but abſolutely ſtrong « or weak, according to 


deſign and collocation. | This, everywhere | obſer- 


vable, cannot but be obſerved i 5 
St. Luke iii. 10. Aud the people a hin, ſaying: 
What /hall we do then? 


132. Then came alſ⸗ publicans to be baptiſed, and 
faid unto him: Maſter, what all we do” | 


St. Matth. vii. 12. hai ſaever ye would that men 


/Hhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them. 


St. John ix. 31. Now we know that God heareth 
not ſinners: but i any man be a WIL of _ 


and doeth his wy bim he beareth, 


| 4 „ xx. 17, 


ACER 0+ eats 1 919 cena eny, ich — rene Nenn b 4p 
* 
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regular gradation; it is natural that their parts 
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. Feſus faith unto ber, Touch me not: fr 


1 am not yet aſcended to my Father : but go to my bre- 


thren, and ſay unto them, I aſcend unto my Father 
end your . and to my God and your God, 


; 55 5. Of PARALLELISM and CORRELATION. 


© While Nature meaſures thus every impulſe by 
f Reaſon, her impulſes muſt be regular as they are 


various. For the ſame Harmony that modulates 
the members of each tune, and makes the ſeveral 
parts naturally promiſe their counterparts, cannot 


but. think as regularly each thought, and make 


each member expect as due a counter- member; and | 
if Reaſon be thus regular in all her operations, 


as regular muſt ſhe be in their every expreſſion. 
When therefore the members of a ſentence. are 


naturally linkt or ſucceſſively produced, whether 


for mutual illuſtration, collateral exhibition, or 


occur in analogy of order, that thence they arrange 


themſelves directly or inverſely, in a parallel man- 


ner, and that theſe ſtreſſes correlatively fall on like 


places of ſubject and ſubject, object and object, &c. 


2 ſymmetry which, though viſible in every literary 
ſtructure, appears with peculiar variety and * 
in ſacred and ſolemn ſtile. Thus, 

St. Matth. x. 8. Heal the ſick, cleanſe the le- 


pers; raiſe the dead, caff out —_ . Freely ye have 


received, freely give. 
Rom. xii. 6, &c. Having 5 ate differing a- 


cording to the "uw ber i is * to us 3 Whether pro- 


: a | ** 


- 
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phecy, let us propheſy according to the proportion of 
faith; or miniſtry, let us wait on our miniflering; 


or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he that ex- 
horteth, on exhortation. He that giveth, let him 


do it with ſimplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence ; * 
he that ſhoweth mercy, with chearfulneſs. &c, 


2 Cor. vi. 4, &c. But in all things approving 
our ſelves as the miniſters of God, in much patience, 
in Mierion— by pureneſs, by knowlege—as deceiuert, 
and yet true; as . and yet wel known ; 
— 
22. Are Oy hebrews ? fo, am I: are chiry 
er ? 72 am J: are oy the ſeed of Ae 
ham ? fo am J. | 

23. Are they ie of Chriſt | 1 I ee as 


| @ fool) I am more: in labors "more abundant, in 


ſtripes above meaſure, in priſons more frequent, in 
deaths oft. 
24. Of the Jews fre times received 7 w fripes 


cue e. 


25. Thrice was 1 wk 5 rods; once was 1 : 


| foned, thrice J ſuffered ſhipwrec; a * and a 
day J have been in the deep. 


26. Inj journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 


perils of robbers; in perils by mine own country= 
men, in perils by the heathen ; in perils i in the city, a 


in perilt in the wilderneſs; in perils in the * in 


 ferils among falſe brethren : 


27. In wearineſs and painfulneſs in watchings 


often; in hunger and thirſt, in fa /tings often; in 
cold and nakednefs, = | 


Lys © 


— e . 


- IS" a 
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28. Beſides thoſe things that are without,” cha 


chur che.. 
29. Who is wok 1 am not weak? whois 
offended, and I burn not? 
Among the numberleſs inſtances of fined: Spin 
metry, which naturally links recapitulation, no- 


thing can be more exquiſite than the pictures of 
Charity and Faith, in the thirteenth chapter of the 


firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, and the eleventh of 
the epiſtle to the Zebrews. | 
But variety and regularity being thus alike in- 


Jſpeufable, the ſymmetry is often equally pre- 


ſerved by an inverſe or contraſted, arrangement. 
Both kinds appear, 

1 Cor. xv. 40. There are alſo celeſtial ein and. 
bodies terreſtrial: but the glory of the. celeſtial is 
ene, and the glory of the terreſtrial ts another. 


the inverſe only, | 


1 Sam. xix. 11. f 9 bith not e to-night, 
to-morrow thou Halt be ſlain. 

St. Luke xvi. 3. 1 camat dig; to beg 1 
Amen. 

So Deut. xxv. 15. But his: EY) 
and juſt weight; a perfect and juſt meaſure foils 
hau have— 

Here indeed the epithets. repeated with different 
objects run directly parallel, while the auxiliary 


and its ſubject, as well as the governing and go- 
verned members, exemplify the order of inyerſion. 
But nothing can more perfectly exemplify. pro- 
pricty of collocation than the change of the ſub- 


10006 
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jecd's place from firength to feebleneſs in both, 
the following paſſages, unfeſs-perhaps the tranſpo- 
ſition of the object n a — e 
to the former: > „ 
1 Sam. xxvi. 15. And Divid fel to Abner Art 


—_— valiant man ? and who is like to thee in 


Iſrael? Wherefore then haſt thou not lept thy lord 
the king? for there came one * ow Proper” to N 
the king thy lord. 

II. li. , 10. — e * ei! 0 
arm of the Lord: awake, as in the ancient days, in 
the generations of old. Art not thou it, that' hath 
cut Rahab and wounded the dragon? Art thou not 


it, which hath dried the ſea, the waters of the | reat- 


deep; that hath made the depths of "the fea a way 


for the ranſomed to paſs over ? 


Such is the-power of parallelifm, that (ached ſtile 


finds peculiar elevation in amplifying a ſemiment 


into correlative counterparts. As this figure beams 
in every part of every prophet, ſo muſt it more 


particularly in the Pane Ups). fongs, Fine 


proverbs, Kc. as 
Pf x08) . N bee deeFire the Athy of Gia | 
and the frmamem ſhoweth bir hwithuwrrt. &c; 
heviii. 20. He is our God, ever thre God of Who 
cometh roche ages God i is the Lo 14 wn we. 
xXx. 5. Per — k 


ling of an eye, and in his pleafüre is life: 


row may A EET but 3 in the 
Mor ning. is * 


Ls . "Exod. 
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Exod. XV, I, &e. 4 will ſing unto. the. Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriouſl : the borſe and his rider 

hath he thrown into the ſea. bg. 24 to 
Num. xxiii. 7, &c. Balak the king of Moab 
hath brought me from Aram, out of the mountains 
of the eaſt Laying]: Comms curſe me Jacob; am, 
defy Iſrael, &c 
19. God is not a man, that he ſhould — 'P neither 
the fon of man, that he ſhould repent : hath be ſaid, 
and ſhall he not do it? hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he 
not make it good? 
- like II. xiv. 27. For the Lord of bots hath. pur- 
poſed, and who ſhall diſannul it? and his hand is 
| firetched out, and who ſhall turn it back?! 
80 i. 2. Hear, © heavens 5 and give ear, O 
earth: &c. 
V. 11. J unto then that riſe — 43 in che 
morning, that they may follow ſtrong drink; that 
continue until night, till wine enflame them. 
i. 3, 4. And he ſhall not judge after the ſight of 
his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears. But with righteouſneſs ſhall he judge the 
poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth; and be ſball ſmite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and with the e of bis lips Hall be 
fay the wicked. | 
Jer. i. 5, &c. Before I Pe thee in hu bell * I 
knew thee; and before thew ane, fort *. An 
womb, I ſanctified the. 
Joel ii. x, &c. Blow ye the trumpet in Zian⸗ and 
; found an alarm i in my * mountain: &c. 


10. The 


1 , 
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10. The earth ſhalf quake before tl them, "the hea- b 


dark, and the flats dealt hdr, We ' wh 
Hab. iii. 17. Although the fig-tree ball e, 7 
neither ſhall fruit he in the vines; the labor of the 


olive /hall fail, and the fields fall yield no meat; the 


flock /hall be cut off from the fold, ahd there ſhall: 
be no herd in the ſtall; pet will J #ejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my ſalvation. - 
Job xxix, 11, &c. When the ear 4. me, then. 
it bleſſed me; and when the 96 2 me, it 1 85 
witneſs to me: &c. 
xxxix. 19, &c. Haſt thou wok we 110 ane 


| hoſt thou chthed his neck with thunder? Ste. 


Prov. iii. 13, &c. Happy is the man that findeth ; | 
wiſdom, 4 the man that getteth underſtanding. 
&c. = 

xvi. 32. He that is * to anger, is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his 2 a he. 
that taketh a city. | 


xxii. 24. Male no Friendſhip with an w0gry wan, | 


and with a furious man thou ſhalt not go. 7 
like Gen. xlix. 6, O my ſoul, come not aha into 


their ſecret; unto their aſſembly, mine . be - 


not thou united. 


. Eccles. x. 20. Curſe not the kings no not in thy | 
thought ; and curſe not the rich in thy bedchamber : - 
for a bird of the air ſhall catry the voice, 2 
that which hath wings ſhall tell the matter. 

xi. 4. He that obſerveth the wind, ſhall not ſow; 
and he that regardeth the clouds, ſhall not reap. 

The ſame proves the ſtile of the courtier: 

L 5 Dan. 
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Dan. v. 17. Let thy gifts be to thyſelt, and give 
thy rewards to another; yet I will read the writing 
unto the king, and make known to him the mers: 
pretation. | 


| nor is totally denied the hiſtorian 


2 Sam, xxiv. 25. So the Lord was entreond for 


| the land, and the plague was flajed from Iſrael. 


Like amplifying paralleliſm appears ſometimes . 


In the New Teſtament; n in citation from 
the Old: as; | 


Heb. x. 16. J will put my laws into their hearts, | | 
and in their minds will I write them, ; 


or as the prophets, - | 


He took up his parable and _— 
ſo the evangeliſts: 
He anfivered and ſaid 
and in Solomon's manner a greater than ba 1 
St. Matth. xii. 30. He that is not with me, is 


againſt me; and he that pony” not rogers "IO 


ſcattereth abroad. 

This ftile however was neither fo ſuited to-the 
ſubjects nor to the language of accompliſhment, of 
narration, or of the direct didactic, as to that of 


prophecy, poetry, or apophthegm; though the rap- 


ture of ode will naturally in different tongues burſt 
into a kindred manner. Fhus the en had no 
ſooner ſaid to the Virgin: | 
St. Luke i. 35. The Holy Gho/t ſhall come upon 
thee, and the power tom the ir 1 * enn, 
thee; 3 & c. : ; 
than ſhe returned x: 


— 5 . 463 &c, 
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46, &c. My ſoul doth magnify ; the Lord, and my 
ſpirit hath rejoicel in God my Sivier. &c, _ 7 

Nor could the . of the bezvenly 52 hive 4 
tuned a higher hymn than 

ii. 14. Glory to God in the kigheft, and on earth | 
peace, good-will towards men. 

That therefore it wete faerilege to alter any of 
the arrangements we have ſeen, an experiment or 
two will evince, Had the wiſe - man ſaid: | 

He that 1s flow to anger and ruleth his 5 is, 

better than the gh, or [ "eb than he * taheth 
a city. * 
or, Curſe not the king, or eyen the rich one hes | 
in thy thought, the other not in thy bedchamber : "i 
a bird of the air, and that which bath wings, belt 
carry the voice, and tell the matter. 
the amplification would as juſtly cloy, as would the. 
mutilation * were the N reduced to the 


« #& Std 


and, 48.7 not. the ling, no, not in : thy Ts 
for a bird of the air Hall tell the matter. 
Inferior, nay intolerable as were any ſuch change | 
| from paralleliſm either to bald affirmation, or cor- 
relative arrangement of like members in contraſted fer, 8 
ries; we find many modern, nay ſome ancient, 
even ſacred, authors, prefer upon occaſion this 
latter manner, and not without peculiar dignity. 
Nor can finer inſtances be produced in dur language 
ol one figure or the other, than the engliſh Litany 
can almoſt at the . akord. us: 


„ | L 6 = 
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of  paralleliſin: „ 
In all time of our tribulation, 7 in all time ' of our 
wealth; in the hour of death, and in the 47 of 
judgement : | 
Sb Lord, . US. | 
Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts: 
- Meraifully 9 the ſins of thy props 2 


of correlation: | 

That it may pleoſe 4 10 ſuccor, help, 2 com- 

fort all that are in danger, neceſſity and tribulation, 
That it may pleaſe thee to illuminate all biſhops, 

priefts and deacons, with true knowlege and under- 
 flanding of thy word, that both by their preaching and 
living, they may ſet it forth and ſhow it accordingly.- 

_ * Theſe two were we to alter even into paralle- 

liſm, we ſhould no leſs ſurely debaſe, than by pre- 

tending to turn the others out of it: for the firſt 
contains, by the nearneſs of idea, an eaſy gradation 
in each member, which, disjointed, were unſuf- 
ferably ſtiff. One ſeems nature, the ether art: thus, 
That it may pleaſe thee to ſuccor all [that are] in 
danger, to help all [that are] in neceſſity, and to 
comfort all [that are] in tribulation. 
= Of the other petition, though the former part be 

1 unchangeable, the latter might be paralleliſed; yet 

| with no more improvement, in the following manner: 

OO n— hat both by their preaching they may ſet it | 
forth, and by their living they may ſhow it accor- 
dingly. 

Law-flile has alſo its eloquence, and thence its 

correlations : a8, | : 
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tor and in ebene of the ſeveral rents, 
reſervations, covenants, promiſes, conditions and agree- 


ment. to be paid, obſerved, fulfilled and kept ; &c. 


That the ancients diſdained not correlative 
beauty, we may learn from St. 8 who 
ſhows it inverſely, thus: _ 

xii. 22. The blind and dumb both frake a 1. | 

No wonder if our poets, and particularly 2m | 
catch the elegance! as the direct, . 
vi. 302. Stood they or mov d, in Aature, motion, arms, 

Fit to decide the empire of great heaven. 

vii. 522. Over the ih and fowl, of ſea and air. y 
| Senſible as is the dignity in aſſembling the cog- 
nate actions of ſuccor, help and comfort before their 


5 objects in danger, neceſſity and tribulation; no leſs 


is there perhaps in Milton's aſſemblage of the 
elements before their inhabitants, * of theſe 


before their operations : 
vii. 502. — Air, water, earth; 


By fowl, eee beaſt ; was n Was fon, 5 
© Frequent, | | Bat 
The agent, mediums, lnffrogents: a opera- 
tions are no leſs finely, though leſs preciſely, cor- 
related: 
Th 947. — — —80 eagerly the fend 
| o er beg, or ir fleep through Arraight, rough, 
denſe or rare; 
With head, hands, Wings, or he, purſues. 
his way; 
And ſiuims, or ſinks, or wader, or uh. 


or flies, „„ 
( Lark 11 10 2 
, a - ” * 
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mus burteſked by Pope in the Dintiads . 
| bi. 2h. <5 As when a dab-chick waddles through the 
e ; 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, 
and hops; a 
So lab ring on, with fboulders, hangs and 
r 
Wide as 2 wi ndmil, alt bis fgure 22 | 
&c. 
But Mt lon gives us, perks, his fineſt example 
of this figure in the inverted correlation of three 
abſtracts to their concretes: P. L. | 
xi. 538, —————but then thou muſt outlive 
Thy youth, thy frength, thy wh, which 
will change $5.8 
To withe”'d, weak, and gray. 
In wh firſt of the following couplets is a | fady 
inverted paralleliſm, and in the ſecond a no Teſs 
beautifully direct correlation: E. on C. 
456. Parties in wit attend on thoſe of ſtate, 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, malice, folly, againſt Dryden roſe; 
In various ſhapes of par/ons, critics, beaux: 
But ſenſe . * jelts were ; 
paſt; 

For riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. 
Direct is alſo the correlation: £25. Ep. 
iv. 5. Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or cats: 

_ Artiſts muſt chooſe his pictures, * meats. 
But inverſe, Univerſal Prayer: 
33. dave me alike from fooliſh PRIDE, | 


Or impious POIs „ 
9 | --- 2 


e:ith 


THE nn 5. 
At aught-thy wiſdloth har d, 


Ot avenr ay gebügelte Bar! . 
Nor is Youn —_ eminent in thin owes. 3 as in 
the Unive#/dl e 


Hot, envious, — proud, the frikbling * 757 


Burn, hifs, and bounce, waſle paper, fink, and . 
and in the Night-thoughts - 


What but the pleaſure of food, friendſhip, faith, 
Supports life nat ral, civil and divine a 


A noble fortitude in ills, deliphts 


Huaven, earth, aur fabves : As aa el, las., 7 


E vain, vain, vain all de! 
Tis immortality, tis that alone 
Amid life's gains, aba ſimentr, n 
The ſoul can comfort, elevate, and . 
vet no where can we find à more ample c or 
more eaſy correlation than in  Shakeſpear” S Brau- 
 TY's value. 
HhBeauty is But 4 vain, a fleeting good, 
A fhining gloſs that fadeth rent, 
A flow'r that dies, when almoſt in the bud, 
A brittle glaſs that breaketh prefently ; 
A fleeting good, a gloſs, a glaſt, a flowr 
Loft, ated, where Grad, within an hour. 


. 
We 


As goods when loft are wottdrous ſeldom benz 


. As faded gie no rubbing can excite, 
As flow rs when dead ate trampled on the ground, 
As „ no cEment can unite; th 


* 
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So beauty blemiſht once is ever loſt, 
In ſpite of phyſic, painting, few; and 21. 


Paralleliſm and correlation | are thus exampled, | 
the former conſtantly, the latter often in every 
work, whether of eloquence or poetry; ; but after 
the ſacred books, with which we may rank the 
Liturgy, in none more ſtrikingly than throughout : 
the writings of the preſent Johnſon, « of Pope, Young, 
Prior, Dryden, Milton. 

To the inſtances already cited we may add from 
the Liturgy, the incomparable collect: 

Almighty God, the fountain of all wiſdom, who 
innveft our neceſũties before we aſk, and our ig- 
norance in aſking; we beſeech thee to have com- 
paſſion upon our infirmities ; and thoſe things which 

for our unworthineſs we dare not, and for our 
blindneſs we cannot aft, vouchſafe to give us for 


the worthineſs of thy fon Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. — 


Nor is here the variety of paralle] arrangement 
more eminently exampled than in almoſt every 
paragraph of the Rambler and 1dler, of which the 
two following may ſuffice for ſpecimens. | 
The fifth paragraph of the 127th RAMBLER. | 
Ii is not only common to find the difficulty of 
an enterprize greater, but the profit leſs, than hope 
bad pictured it. Youth enters the world with very 
happy prejudices in her own favor. She imagines 


| | herſelf not only certain of accompliſhing every ad- 


venture, but of obtaining thoſe rewards which the 
accompliſhment may deſerve. She is not eaſily 


* to believe that the force of nerit can be 
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reli by obftinacy and avarice, or its luftre dur- 
kened by envy and malignity. © She Bas not yet learned, 
that the moſt evident claims to praiſe or prefer- 

ment may be rejected iy malice again cunuiction, 
or by indelence without examination ; that they may 
be ſometimes defeated by ortifice, and ſometimes over 
born by clamor; that in the mingled numbers of 
mankind, many need no other provocation to enmity, 
than that they find themſelves excelled; that others 
have ceaſed their curioſity, and conſider every man 
who fills the mouth of report with a new name, 
as an intruder upon their retreat, and 4 difturber f 
 thar repoſe ; that ſome are engaged in complications 


of intereſt, which they i imagine endangered by every 


innovation; that many yield themſelves up implicitly 
to every report which hatred diſſeminates or folly 
ſcatters; and that whoever aſpires to the notice of 
the public, has in almoſt every man an enemy and 
4 rival; and muſt ſtruggle with the oppoſition of | 
the daring, and elude the Aratagems of the timoraus,' 
muſt quicken the frigid and ſoften the 1 muſt 


reclaim perverſeneſs and Wee Aupidity.“ 5 3 | 


1 


The ſixth paragraph of the 68th . 8 


« The ſtudy of ancient literature was interrupted D 


in Europe by the irruption of the northern na- 


tions, who ſubverted the roman empire, and refed 
new kingdoms with new languages. It is not ſtrange," 
that ſuch confuſion ſhould ſuſpend literary atten-' 
tion; thoſe who loft, and thoſe who gained domi- 
nion, had immediate difficulties to encounter, and im- 
mediate miſeries ta redreſs; and had little leiſure, 

. $3. 5 amidſt 


Pg 
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| amid reren of war the trepidetion of fight. 


he difireſſes. of. forced migration, or the tumults. 
+ unſettled .. conqueſt, to enguire after ſpeculative: 
truth, to enjoy the amuſement of imaginary adyen- 


tures; 10 know the hiſtory of former ages, or Hua 
f tlie events of ann ather ling. But no ſooner had 


this chaos of dominion ſunk into order, than lear-. 


ning began again. to flouriſh in the calm of. peace. 


; When life and poſſeſſions were. ſecure,, convenience 


and enjoyment were ſoon ſought; Learning was found 

the higheſt gratification of the mind, and 75 ranſlation 
| became one of the means by which it was im- 
- parted” 

To theſe two if ns the; 1 of 
the Preface to the ſame. author's Dictionary, we. 
ſhall admire ſuch models of paralleliſm and cor- 
relation, as are no where out of his nes 
ſurpaſſed in the engliſh language. 

In this work, when it ſhall be wa (hae 3 
5s amitted, let it not be forgotten that much is like - 
wiſe per formed and, though no book was ever ſpared 
out of tenderneſs to the author, and the. world is 
little ſollicitous to know whence proceeded the faults 


of that which it condemns ; yet it may gratify cu- 


rioſity to inform it, that the Engliſh Dictionary 
was written with little affiflance of the learned, and 
| Without any patronage of the great; not in the ſoft - 
 obſeurities'of retirement, or under the — of aca- 
demic bowers; but amidſt inconvenience and di//rac- 


tion, in fichneſs. and in ſorrow: and it may ET: 
the-triumph of malignant criticiſm to obſerve, that 


if our language is not here * 7 have. 
75 | on!y 


8 n 0 8 a — . * E 
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only failed in an attempt which- no human powers 
have hitherto, camplatad. Jf the leuicuns f andi 


to:gues,, now immutably fxed, and compriſed in a 


few volumes, be yet, aſter the toil of ſueceſſiue ages, 
inadequate. and deluſive; i the aggregated knows. 
ledge and cooperating diligence tbe ltalian: acade- 
miciaus, did not fecure them from the cenſure of 
Beni; if tbe embodied critics of France, when ſiſty 
years had been ſpent upon their work, were obliged. 
to change its , ecanemy,, and. . give. their ſecond editions 
another form, I may ſurely be, contented without: 
the praiſe of perfection; which if I could obiain in 
this gloom of ſolitude, hat unu⁰ it auail me, & 
bave protracted my work, till maſt of thoſe whom I. 
wiſhed to pleaſe, have ſunk into the grave; and 


ſucceſs and miſearriage are empty ſounds.. I there- 


fore diſmiſs it with frigid tranquillity, having le | 
to fear or HOPE from cenſure of r from PRAISE,” |, 


But das = fame Pope, who! bus Wa.” 
in verſe, has. no. ſuperior, pu 1 
appear in eee, WES 


ce My Lord. April 20, 172. 
It is not poſlible to . think, and 
what I feel; only this, that I have thaught and felt 


for nothing but you for ſome time paſt, and fbalk . 
think of nothing ſo long for the time to come. The 


greateſt comfort I had was an intention (which 1 
would have made practicable) to have attended 
you in your journey; to which 1 had brought that, 
perſoa to conſent, who only could have hindered 
„ „ 1 me, 


s Tas PR INCIPLES or | 
me, by a ty which, though it may be more tender, 


I do not think more ffrong, than that of friendſhip, 


But I fear there will be no way left for me to tell 


you this great truth, that I remember you, that I 


love you, that I am grateful to you, that I entirely 
 efleem and value you: no way but that one, which 


needs no open warrant to authoriſe it, or ſecret con- 


veyance to ſecure it; which no bills can preclude, 


and no kings prevent; a way that can reach to any 


part of the world where you may be, where the 
very WHISPER or even the wiſb of a friend muſt not 


be HEARD, or even ſuſpefed: by this way I dare 


tell my 2/teem and affefion of you, to your enemies 


in the gates; and you, and they, and their ſons may 


hear of it. 


__ © You prove yourſelf, my Lord, to kilo me for 
| the friend I am; in judging that the manner of your 


| defence, and your reputation by it, is a point of the 
higheſt concern to me; and aſſuring me, it ſhall be 
ſuch, that none of your friends ſhall bluſh for you. 

Let me further prompt you to do yourſelf the 52% 
and moſt la/ling juſtice: the inſtruments of your 
fame to poſterity will be in your own hands. May 
it not be, that providence has appointed you to ſome 
great and uſeful work, and calls you to it this /e- 
were way? You may more eminently and more ef- 
fectually ſerve the public even now, than in the ſta- 
tions you have ſo honorably filled. Think of Tulh, 


Bacon, and Clarendon, is it not the latter, the diſ- 
graced part of their lives, which you met envy, and 


which you would chooſe to have lived. 


o 
4 . 
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| I am tenderly ſenſible of the wiſh you expreſs, 
that no part of your misfortune may purſue me; 
But, God knows, I am every day leſs and leſs fond 
of my native country (ſo torn as it is by party- 
rage) and begin to conſider a friend in exile, as a 
friend in death; one gone before, where I am not 
unwilling nor unprepared to follow after; and where 
(however VARIOUS or uncertain the ROADS and 
voyages of another-world may be) I cannot but en- 
tertain a pleaſing. hope that we may meet again. 
I faithfully aſſure you, that in the mean time 
there is no one, living or dead, of whom I ſhall 
think oftener or better than of you. I ſhall look 
upon you as in a ſtate between both, in which you 
will have from me all the paſſions and warm wiſhes, 
that can attend the living, and all the re/pe and 
tender ſenſe of loſs, that we feel for the dead. And 
I ſhall ever depend upon your conflant friendſhip, 
kind memory, and good offices, though I were never 
to ſee or hear the effects of them: like the truſt 
we have in benevolent ſpirits, who, though- we 
never ſee or hear them, we think are conſtantly 
ſerving us, and praying for us. | | 
Whenever Jam voiſbing to write to you, I ſhall con- 
clude you are intentionally doing ſo to me; and every 

time that I think of you, I will believe you are thinking 
of me. I never ſhall ſuffer to be forgotten (nay to be 
but faintly remembered) the honor, the pleaſure, the 
pride | muſt ever have in reflecting how frequently 
you have delighted me, how kindly you have diflin- 
guifhed me; how cordially you have adviſed me] In 
CONVERSATION, in /tudy, I ſhall always want you, 


„„ 
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Tur Park err ns er 
ae er ee eee and in my moſt © 


thoughtful hours, Lthall equally bear about me, the 


impreſſions of you; and perhaps it will not be in this 
life only, that I ſnhall have cauſe to remember and ac- 


pus 2 of the Biſhop of We 
r and 
As cucallelice of whatever hindi is meſh firiking 
on ſolemn. occaſions, it cannot but peculiarly be ſo 
in monumental inſcriptions; which commonly in- 


dulge, with the ſolemn . at once the 
eye and the ea. 


This will alike you in two contraſted cha- 


racers: | E213 7 


« To the . of the London- BEN 0 
An July 23, 1761. 
Sin, 


The following character of that great and good 


1 the late excellent Biſhop of London, may poſ- 


Gibly excite ſome abler pen to do more ample juſtice 


to his memory : though, after all that can be ſaid 


of him, his own actions will be his higheſt praiſe, 
and his own works his moſt laſting monument. 
| Yours,. ik. ” A, M. 5 


To the memory of 


The Right Reverend Doctor T HOMAS SHERLOCK) 


Late Lord Biſhop of London: 
| Whoſe life and writings =» 
Moſt eminently adorned the Chriſtian profeſſion, | 


-* Did honor to his country, 


re at once, difplay'd the theory and pradiic 
. Of true Religion, 2 | 
With 


— 


— 


— 
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With all the beautebus energy-of truth, 
And powerful perſuaſion of wrt. ene 
Judicious in council, | 

Solid in debate, 
And, in private converſe, pleaſing and inſtructive: 
Enlivening diſcourſe- - 
With fuch becoming chodrfulneſs; 
As. ſpoke itſelf the genuine offspring 
Of internal peace and ſelf-enjoyment. 
In his heart concentered 
Warm and unaffected „ 
Kind Compatſion, | 
Ad wide: preading Blatevolence. | 
A friend to Virtue and to modeſt Merit, 
Grieved at the attempts of Vice and Folly, 
5 | And firm in every good reſolve, 
* He boldly checked the darings of Impiety, 
* And lowered the conceit 
| Olf infide-Preſumption, 

Al elf-applauding . 
FJiober in enquiry, 
Na in knowlege; 

i 2 A perfect pattern of decarum. 
| And tender condeſcenfion, 
A ready miniſter of good to ae 
lle imitated the kindneſs * 
Of all-bounteous Providence, 
Extenſive in beneficence ; 
And, when leaſt expected, 
Was wont to zaile the drooping heart, 
* joy. 


t 
= 


*% 


Such 
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Through a long and profperous courſe 4 years 
„ (Excrted* * 
The ct enlarged Siler, 
Mot uſeful acquirements, 
To the advantage of the State, 
8 the Church, 
And 42 
(ro the credit of the age he liv'd in) 
Such was his fame, 
At 8 abroad, by all acknowleged, 
When, in the fulneſs of his days, 
And ripe for glory, 
(Intent on immortalit 7) 
He ſoared 


To everlaſting peace and endleſs praiſe !” 


An EPITAPH. 


Hete, 
In a tempeſt of fatigue, anxiety and imprecation, 
Self-raiſed, and prolonged through half an age, 


Foundered at length, 
EEE 


Who, without ſtrength of head, 
eee, ee 5 
or 
n Natural or — 5 . 
6: -4 | | | Without 


LL 
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Without private patrimony, or public eſteem, | 
Accumulated, 
During ten years collection of che crown revenue, 
At % 6. 
Tex TIMES" EI THOUSAND rounps; 
| 454 1966'S And, 
Studious chat his lebors-ſhoula rde confined to 
-: 1" Fhat narrow ſpot, 
Wearial the ſucceeding org years, 
In amaſſing 
From the orphan, 
- The mariner, 
2 8 $677 "203 
| Thepublic, Wk 
| Through various io prtigiiedes of the Britiſh empire, 
 TarICE rr 'EVORMOUS SUM! - 


— 


Divine veg; > 383} 
Having wrought 1 its purpoſe on a difſolut generation 


By his agency, 
Deprived him of ſight. 


But, 


— 


Within, 
He raſhly incurred, ſor once, the charge of inconfitency; 
| And, by a miſerable. A 


Did juſtice - 
To himſelf, to his ee . to o mankind 


E 


vol. II. | M  '- Reader, 


Sa -. Taz. PRINCIPILES or 


RT . „ OI 
— When the luſt of riches 
Shall hereafter prompt thee to wiſh | 
Their illicit attainment; 
Remember - 
This record of Providence, 
| And ſuffer not 8 
Too have lived unbeloved, died unlamented, 
And 2 
Periſh irretrievably, 
In vain. 


, As the paralleliſm of 3 ſo that of poetry, 
may be exemplified from any good author. Fohn- 
ſon's verſe is perhaps equal to his proſe, but not 
fo ſingular: Pope's proſe is perhaps equal to his 
verſe ; but neither is it ſo ſingular. At any rate, 
if the cadence of our proſe ows ſo much to the 
one, that of our. verſe ows no leſs to the other, 
Such is therefore the intermixture of the direct 
and inverſe, that we know not whether more to 
admire the exquiſite variety which relieves the re- 
gularity, or the conſtant regularity that guides 1 it: 
as Eth. Ep. 3 
iv. 47. To build, to plant, whatever you intend; 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend; 
To ſwell the terras, or to ſink the grot, 
In all let nature never be forgot. 


119. The ſuf ring eye inverted nature ſees; | 
Trees cut to ftatues, flatues thick as trees; : 
With here a fountain, never to be plzy'd ; ; 


And there a ſummer-houſe, that knows no 


ſhade, &c. „ 22 


3 To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
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E ſay on man, i. 267. 


All are but parts of one Apes whote, 


Whoſe body Nature is, and God the foal ; 


That chang'd through all, and yet in all the ſame, 


Great in the earth, as in th'ethereal frame, 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent; 


Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; 


Breaths in our ſoul, informs our mortal part; 3 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; ; | 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, : 
As the rapt ſeraph that hdores and Burns: 


He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


Vs 327+ See] che ſole bliſs Heaven could on all : 


_ beſtow; 


Which whe: but Feels can taſte, but thinks can 


know; 


Yet poor with — and with learning 75 "Y 


The bad muſt miſs; the good, untaught, will find: 
Slave to no ſet, who takes no private road; 


But looks through nature, up to nature Sd; 


Purſues that chain which links th' immenſe deſign, 


Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 


Sees that no being any bliſs' can know, 
But touches ſome above and ſome below: :- 


| Learns from this union of the riſing whole, i 
The jr/t, la purpoſe of the human ſoul; 


— 
- 


And knows where FaiTH, Law, Morals, all began, 


All end, in Love of GoD, and Love of Man. 


/ 


Mz” „ 


— 


— 
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1 / on Critici ſin, 


1 by, 631. Bac where's the man, who counſel can be 


1 ſow; 

Still pleas'd to teach, and. yer: not proud to 

know; | | 

Vnbiaſt or by faver, or by ices * 

Not 4ully prepoſſeſt, nor blindly right; 

Though learn d, well-bred; and ener well- 
bred, ſincere; 

Modeſtly bold, and dummy ſevere ; ; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 

And gladly praiſe the merit of a fie? T 


Ethic Epiſtles, 
17. 2 257- Oh ! bleſt with . Re unclouded | 


Can make to-morrow chearful as deb; 
She who can love a fifter's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a dovgier with unwounded ear; 
— who neꝰ er anſwers, till a huſband cools; 
Or, if he rules him, never ſhows ſhe rules; 
hens by accepting, by ſubmitting fways ; 
Yet has ber humor moſt, when fhe obeys. 
Letyoys or Fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of TICKETS or codille : 
Spleen, vapors, or ſmall-pox, above them all; 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, though china fall. 
Nor is Milton, if leſs conſtantly, leſs nn 


regular, when he pleaſes: aries fas + 
viii. 488. Grace was in all ur ſteps, brave in her 


| eye; 
| In ev'ry geſture deny and love. | 


ll. 


er 


Calis us; we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring. 


What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 
Hm Nature paints her color, : how the bee 


4 
ed 
C 


Ot victory. 


| Relate thee! greater b auen | 
| Than from the giant-angels! Thee that day 


o & : % * 
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v. 17. — us, 
My faire/t, my pours, my lateft found, 
Heaven's /aft beſt gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake : the morning /hines, and the freſh field 


Our tended plants, . 4910 blews the citron-grove, 


Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. 

vi. 2327 — ct leader 1 
Each warrior ſingle as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or land, or turn the fray 
Of battle, open when, and when to cloſe 
The ridges of grim, war; no thought of flight, —9— 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed. 5 
That argu'd fear; cach an himſelf —_ | 
As only in his arm the. moment mat oh 


v. 197. Join voices, all ye loin Souls; ye | Birds, 
That ſinging up to Heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praiſe ; 
Te that in waters glide, and ye that walk. 
The earth, and fately tread, or lowly. es a 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or even,  - 

To hill or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, 
vii. 602. Great are thy "Es Jehovah ! in- 
if: -, 
Thy eek het that, ca can meaſure thee, or 
tongue — 


M3 Th = 
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Thy thunders magnifi'd; but 10 create 

Is greater than created 0 de/troy. 

Xii. 557. Greatly inſtructed I ſhall hence 2 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowlege, what this veſſel can contain; 
Beyond which was my folly to aſpire. 
Henceforth I learn, that 10 obey is beſt, 

And love with fear the only God, to walt 

As in his preſence, ever to obſerve. _ 

His providence, and on him ſole depend ; 
Mierciful over all his works, with good 

Still uercoming evil, and by ſmall _ 
Accompliſbing great things, by things deem'd weak 
Subverting worldly-ſtrong, and worldly-wiſe 
By femply-meek ; that ſuff ring for Truth's ſake 
1s fortitude to higheſt victory, fs vi 
And to the faithful, death the gate of life ; ; 
Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowlege my Redeemer ever-bleſt, 

To. paralleliſm or correlation may be referred 
| ſuch homogeneous aſſemblages or gradations, as 
vi. 852. Exhauſted, ſpiritleſs, affli led, faln. 
ix. 899. Hoh, divine, good, amiable, or fuveet : — 
vii. 550. — Was wi fe feſt, virtuouſt ft, er, 

beſt, | | 


vi. 724: Firſt, . el, bt. - 


66. Of GRADATION. 


Gradation places the members in a regular . 
whether aſcending or deſcending from each other; 
and ſo is but a continued paralleliſm : Thus 15 
2 F 5 = oe 


T; 


ze] 
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Joel i. 3. Tell ye your children. it, and let your 
children il their children, — i, children e | 
generation. 

St. John xiii. 20. 3 that 3 4 7 
ſend, receiveth me; and he wat. receiveth me, receiveth : 
him that ſent me. | 5 

xx. 31. But theſe are line that ye might * 


lieve that Feſus is the Chriſt the ſon of God; and that 


believing ye might have life through his name. 
Rom. x. 14, 15. How then ſball they call on him, 
in wham they have not believed? and how ſhall they 
believe in him, of whom they have not heard ? and 
haw ſhall they hear without a preacher © and how ſhall 
they preach, except they be ſent 2 v1 5 
Next to theſe examples is in our language the 


ſimple and ſublime adjuration, aſcending in the 
conciſeſt yet completeſt ſymmetry from the bottom 


to the top of the redeeming ſeale: eps 
By the myſtery. of thy holy incarnation, by ahy bel : 
nativity and ene an; * 1 baptiſm, fa 7 ring and 


| temptation : - 


Good Reads deliver uv. a IS 
By thine agony and bloody fuveat, by thy croſs and 
paſſion, by thy precious death and burial; by thy glori- 


ous reſurrection an er ; my by the coming * 
the Holy Ghoft : 


_ _ Good Lord, aiudive,: e 35 © g v1 
Leſs ſimple, but beautifully Brody" is | the chen. 

tion with which Hung cloſes his Complainte: 
*© By Silence, Death's peculiar mm " 


By Darkneſs, Guilt's inevitable doom; | 
By Darkneſs and by Silence, fiſters dread: 40 * 


M 4 
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That draw the curtain round Night's ebon throne, 
And raiſe -idea's, ſolemn as the ſcene : 

By Night, and all of awful Night preſents 

To Thought or Senſe (of awful much, to both 
The Goddeſs brings) ! By theſe her trembling fires, 

Like Veſta's, ever-burning ; and, like hers, _ 
Sacred to thoughts immaculate and pure! 
By theſe bright orators, that prove and prait iſe 
And preſs thee to revere the Deity; _ 
Perhaps too aid thee, when rever'd a while, 
To reach his throne ; as ſtages of the Soul, 8 
Through which, at diffrent periods, ſhe ſhall paſs 
Refining gradual, for her final height, 
And purging off ſome droſs at every ſphere ! 
By this dark pall thrown o'er the filent world! | 
By the world's kings, and kingdoms, moſt renown d, 
From ſhort Ambition's zenith ſet for evee; 
| Sad preſage to vain boaſters, now in bloom! _ 


. Zy the long liſt of ſwift mortality, 


From Adam downward to this evening's knell, 


Which Midnight waves in Fancy's ſtartled eyes 


And ſhocks her with a hundred centuries / 

Round Death's black banner throng d in human | 

| nc thagght 1+.» im 

By thouſands, now a their laſt breath, 

And calling thee—wert thou ſo wiſe to hear! 

By tombs o'er tombs arifing ; human earth 
Ejected, to make room for—human earth; 
The monarch's terror, and the ſexton's trade 

By pompous obſequies, that ſhun the day, 
The torch funereal, and the nodding plume, 

| ee — * 
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Boaſt of our ruin l triumph of our duſt l 
By the damp vault that weeps o'er royal 280 


And the pale lamp that ſhows. the ghaſtly dead, 


By viſits (if there are) from darker ſcenes, 
The gliding ſpectre, and the groaning grove ! 


249. 


More ghaſtly, through the thick incumbent gloom! 


By groans and graves, and mĩſeries that groan 


For the grave's ſhelter ! By deſponding men, 


Senſeleſs to pains of Death, from pangs of Guilt! 


By Guilt's laſt audit ! By yon moon in Woody 


The rocking firmament, the falling ftars, 

And thunder's laſt diſcharge, great Nature's knell! 
By ſecond Chaos, and eternal Night, 
BE wise!” | 


Numberleſs are Young's other fine gradations + 
Believe, and ſhow the reaſon of a man; 


Believe, and zafte the pleaſure of a god: 
Believe, and ook with pleaſure on the tomb. 


Or if you fail me, know the wife ſhall ale 


The truths I ſing; the truths I ſing, ſhall feel, 
And feeling give aſſent; and their aſſent 
Is ample recompence, is more than praiſe. 


Brought forth by Wiſdom, nur/t by Diſcipline, 


By Patience taught, by Perſeverance crown'd, 


She rears her head RO 


— —Why with levities 


as, — 
* 


New wing thy — ſhort day's too rapid flight? 


Thoſe hours which late] y mib d, WHErS are 
now? 


mn, and man alone; 3 and man, whoſe fates 


they | 


Fat ate 
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Fate irrevirſible,' entire, extreme 3 

Enaliſi, bair- bung, breeze-ſhaken,' o'er the gulk 

8 A moment trembles, drops and man fr when. 
All elſe is in alarm ; —— —— Tits} 

=. CTY e . 9 1 1 


| Lorenzo! bluſh at terror for a 8 : 
Which gives thee to repoſe in feſtive bowers, 9 
| Where nectars ſparkle, angels miniſter, | 
And more than angels ſhare, and raiſe, and crown, 
And eternije the birth, bloom, burſts of bliſs. 


O for the bright completion, 3 warmth, 
And elevating ſpirit of a friend!  _ 


But oh! the 4%, laſt what? (can words W 
Thought reach ?) the laft, laſt—ſilence of a friend! 


Sweet harmonift ! and beautiful as ſweet | l 

And young. as beautiful] and /off as "+ 

And gay as ſoft | and innocent as gay! 

And happy (if aught happy here) as good ! 

Song, beauty, youth, love, virtue, joy !——her own ; 
And ſhe was mine: and I was—was modt bleſt. 


Sky-born, Ar kid, f returning man 1 
The world was made, Was ruin'd, was refer d. 
Death wounds to cure: we fall, we 40 we reigu. 


So in his Laft-Day | 
T fee, J hear, I feel the pangs 4 


and 3 | 8 


From 


. 
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From him who was betray, forſook, b , 
Habt, languijht, pray d. lied, thirfted, groan d, and di T- 
Very literally is the following a 5 of Srada- 
tion: Eb. En o 
My Lord advances, with majeſtic mien; 
Smit with the mighty pleaſure to be ſeen. 
But /ſoft—by regular approath nt gen; 
Firſt through the length of yon hot terras ſweat; | Fr he 
And when up ten fleep flopes ou ve dragg d your” 2 
Juſt at his Hudy- door, hell 240% your eyes. © | 

Nor leſs truly, i. 135. ity as 
*Tis from high life high characters are drawn; 3 5 
A aint in crape is twice a ſaint in larun n 
A judge is juſt, a chanc lr juſter ſtill: 
A gownman, learn'd ; a biſhop, what you will: 
Wiſe, if a miniſter; but, if a ting, © ; 
More wiſe, more learn d, more ea, more every thing. 

Eſay on Man, iii. 215. 
Till then, by Nature crown'd, each patriarch fate 
King, prieſt, and parent of his growing ſtate: 
On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung ; 4 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
He from the wond'ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
Brun forth the monſters of th* abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground: 5 

Till dresping, ſickening, dying, they began | 
Who they rever'd as God, tc mourn as man; 

Then, looking up from fire to fire, exp'ord 
One great firſt father, and that firſt ador'd, 

| 295. Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings, 


From order, union, full conſent of things; 
M 6 Where 
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Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty made 
To ſerve, not ſuffer ; firengthen, not inuade; : 
More powerful each, as needful to the reſt, - 
And in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſl, 
Draw to one point, and to one center bring 
Bieaſt, man, or angel; ſervant, lord, or king. 5 
- Nothing can be more naturally regular than 
Price” s progreſſions, as in his Nur - brotum Maid: 
The choiceft herbs I to thy board vii bring, 
And draw thy water from the freſheſt ſpring ; 
And when at night with weary toil oppreſt, 
| Soft ſlumbers thou enjoy ſt and wholeſom reſt, 
Watchful 7/! guard thee, and with midnight prayer 
Meary the Gods to keep thee in their care 
And joyous aff at morn's returning ray, 
I thou haft health, and I may bleſs the day. 
My thoughts ſhall fix, my late wiſh depend 
On thee guide, guardian, kinſman, father, friend. 
imitated and improved by Pope in his Eloi ſa to Abelard: 
151. But why ſhould I on others pray'rs depend: 
Come thou, my father, brother, huſband, friend / 
Ah let thy handmaid, ſiſter, daughter, move, 
And all thoſe tender names in one, thy love / 
So Prior once more in his Solomon 
My full deſign with vaſt expence atchiey'd, 
I came, beheld, admir d, reflected, griev'd. 
Incomparable are Dryden's — which by 
often very naturally couched in a triplet; as in 
Theodore and Honoria : | | 
With deeper brown the grove was ; over ſpread, 
A ſudden horror ſeiz'd his giddy head; . [ 
And his ears ting/ed, and his calor fled. - 


ſo 
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Now lofey 4. — e Ci lt 

All ages, all degrees unſluce their eyes: __—_ 
And heaven and earth reſound with murmurs, groans, 

| and cries. | 
But no gradation can be more exquiſitely natural © 

than that of Alcyone's laſt ſight of Cr: 2 
The queen recover d rears her humid eyes, 

And firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 

Shaking, his hand at diſtance on the main: 

She took the ſign, and ſhook her hand again 

Still as the ground recedes, contracts her wiew . . 

With ſharpen'd ſight, till ſhe no longer knew 

The much-lov'd face; that comfort loſt ſupplies 

With Jeſs, and with the galley feeds her eyes: 

The galley born from view by riſing gales, 

She follow'd with her ſight the flying ſails : 

When even the flying ſails were ſeen no more, 
Forſaken of all fi 5 ght, ſhe left the ſhore. 


587. Of SIMILE. 


vas varalleliſe may be comprehended: not als 
correlation and gradation ; but ſimile, antitheſis, 
repetition and ellipſe; nay alliterations accommo- 
dation, and rime. | 

As nothing can be more natural than to illuſtrate 
things unknown by their analogy or reſemblance to 
things known, no figure is in eloquence or poetry, 
eſpecially the latter, more uſeful or more pleaſing 
than that of ſimile or compariſon. - Now ſimilitude 
or likeneſs may be of various kinds, literal and 
figurative, and ſo may be painted in a variety of 
— Ways; 
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ways; nor, if paralleliſm be the natural order of 
every ftile, can we greatly wonder that a parallel 
thought ſhould produce a parallel expreſſion. 
Scripture, a never-failing ſource of excellence, is 
remarkably copious in this figure. The parables, 
and poetic books everywhere exemplify it; ſpe- 
cially the P/a/ms and Proverbs: - 

St. Matthew vii. 24. Therefore, whoſoever Shs 
theſe ſayings F mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wiſe man who built bis houſe upon a 

rock - | 
-425-: Had the- rain deſcended, and the floods came, 

and the winds blew, and beat upon that houſe ; and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a roct. 

26. And every one that heareth theſe ſayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, ſhall be likened unto a 
fooliſh man, who built his houſe upon the ſand : 

27. And the rain deſcended, and the floods came, and 
| the winds blew, and beat upon that houſe ; and it fell, 
and great was the fall of it. 

St. James ii. 26. For as the body without the 

' ſpirit is dead, fo faith without works is dead alſo. 

Pſalm i. 3. The righteous ſhall be like a tree 

planted by the waterſide, &c. 

5. The ungodly are like the chaff which the wind 
ſeattereth away, &c. | 

PC; xl. i. Like as the hart defireth ** water- 
brooks, ſo lengeth my ſoul after thee, O God. 

or as the later verſion has it, 

As the hart panteth after the nr heb, ſo 
—_ my ſoul _ thee, O God. 


A 
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PL. exxiii. 2. Behold, even as the eyes of ſervants - 
bo unto the hand of their maſters, and as the eyes of 
2 maiden unto the hand of her miſtreſs, even ſo our 
eyes NOTRE Webs bave 
mercy upon us. 

Not to multiply ke ohight occur at the 
opening, this figure is perhaps nowhere in ſcripture, 
and certainly nowhere elſe, more admirably - exhi- 
bited in every 0 than in the bene ene 
of Proverbs : 4445 
22 that — no rule over Ka own hon is like 
a city that is broken down, and without wells; Of ad a8 
originally, [is] a city, &. | 

25. As cold waters to dun fo on good 
neus from @ far country. 

23. The Northwind FERRY away rain to 5 
an angry countenance à backbiting tongue. 

3. The heaven for height, and the earth /or depiby | 
and the heart of kings is unſearcbable. 
4. Take -away the droſs from the filver, and there | 

ſhall come forth a veſſel for the finer: | 
5. Take away the wicked from before hs ug : 
and his throne ſhall be eftabliſhed in righteouſneſs. &c. 

So Ecclus. ii. 5. Gold is tried in the fire, and 
acceptable men in the furnace of adver/ity. = 
| The object of compariſon may therefore either 
follow its ſubject, as ſubjoined to illuſtrate it; or 
precede it, as previouſly known. Nor need it be 
told that, as the ſubject or object may be individual 

or action, the members 3 ny * ple or 
compound. | "Ei 


\ 


After 
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After the ſacred writers none ĩs happier or richer 
8 in his deſcription of 
Death : 5 1 ˖ 
* 67. — ui ood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as belt,” n 
And ſhook a nn dane” .= ERR 70 Fa 


Bed with indignation Satan a 1 
Unterrified, and lite a comet burn'd, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus vice) | 

In thꝰ attic ſky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes peſtilence and war. 41 
and of their encounter, proceeding thus: 
ii. 711. — Each at the head 
Level'd his deadly aim; their fatal hands 
No ſecond ſtroke intend ; and ſuch a frown 
Each caſt at other, as when two black clouds 
With heavens artilFry fraught, come rattling on 
Over the caſpian, then ſtand front to front | 
How ring a ſpace, till winds the fignal blow 

Jo join their dark encounter in mid air: 

Ss froum d the mighty combatants, that Hell 

_ Grew darker at their frown. -- 

So of Satan's encounter with Michael - 

vi. 296. They ended parley, and both addreſt for fight 
Unſpeakable; for who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate, or to what things 

Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may lift 

Human imagination to ſuch height 

Of Godlike pow'r? for [ike gods they ſeem'd, 


Stood they or moy'd, in ſtature, motion, arms, 
: | «2 
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Fit to decide the empire of great heaven. 
Now wav'd their firy ſwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles: two broad ſuns their ſbiel{s' 
 Blaz'd oppoſite, while expectation ſtood 
In horror; from each hand with ſpeed retir'd, 
| Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th'angelic throng ; 

And left large field, unſafe within the wind 

Of ſuch nee to ſet forth 

Great things by ſmall, if Nature's concord broke, 

Among the conſtellations war were fprung, 

Two planets ruſhing from aſpect malign 

Of fierceſt oppoſition in mid ſky, 

Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. 

Even after theſe may appear: _ : 

v. 377. o to the filvan lodge 

They ein; that lite Pomona's arbor ſmil'd, 

With flourets deckt and fragrant ſmells ; but Eve, 

Undeckt, fave with herſelf, more lovely fa 

Dan wood nymph, or the faireſt goddeſs feign'd 

Of three, that on mount Ida naked ſtrove, 

Stood to entertain her gueſt from heaven q 
vii. 59. ——— —Whence Adam ſoon repeal'd * 
The doubts that in his heart aroſe 3 and now 

Led on, yet finleſs, with deſire to know 

What nearer might concern him, how this world 
Of heaven and earth conſpicuous firſt began, 

When, and whereof created, for what cauſe, 

What within Eden, or without was done 

| Before his memory, as one whoſe drouth th 
Vet ſcarce allay'd, Hill eyes the current Aream, 

Whoſe liquid murmur heard new thirſt excites, 

Proceeded thus to off his u, gueſt. 


ix. 670 


| 1 
1 8 
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ix. 670. As when of old ſome orator renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, where Eloquence 
Flouriſnt, ſince mute, to ſome great cauſe addreſt, 
Stood in himſelf collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface brooking through his zeal of right: 
So ſtanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The Tempter, all empaſſion'd, thus began. 
nay theſe compariſons of ſound and multitude : 
v. 872. He ſaid: and as the ſound of waters deep 
Hlearſe murmur echo'd to his words applauſe. = 
x. 641. He ended; and the heavenly. audience loud 
Sung HALLELUIAH, as the ſaund of ſeas, 
Through multitude that ſung. | . 
ii. 284. He ſcarce had finiſht, when fu murmur 
fill'd 
Th' aſſembly, as when hollow rocks retain  _ 
The ſound of blu'ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 
Seafaring men o'erwatcht, whoſe bark by chance 
Or pinace anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempeſt. 
476. Their riſing all at once was as the en 
Of thunder heard remote. 
iii. 60. About him all the fandttie of heaven 
Stood thick as fars. 
But from every poet examples may be rer 
as from Gay, « 
The ri/ing bluſhes which her cheeks 0 'erſpread, 
- Are opening roſes i in the lily's bed. * 
fo from Young, in his Night-thoughts : 


Shall 


— 
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Shall we, ſhall aged men, like aged trees, 
Strike deeper their vile roots, and cloſer cling, 

Still more enamor'd of this wretched ſoil ? - 


4 ſoul without reflexion, life a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 


Wy 


As bees mixt nectar draw from fragrant low „ 
So men from friendſhip en and delight. 
in his Love of fame: * 
Of boaſting more than of a bomb afraid, 

A ſoldier ſnould be modeſt as a maid. 


5 Parts may be prais d, good nature is ador d 
Then draw your wit as ſeldom as your ford ; tell, 
As in ſmooth oil the refer beſt is whet, 
F So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet : 
Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen ; 
Both pain us leaſt, when exquiſitely keen, 
The fame men give is for the joy they find: 
Dull is the jeſter, when the joke's unkind. 
So from Pape Eſſay on Man. 
iii. 311. Man, like the gen rous vine, * lives: 
The ſtrength he gains, is from th'embrace he gives. 
On their own axes as the planets run 
Yet make at once their circle round the fun; | 
So two confiſtent motions act the ſoul; 5 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole, © 
Thus God and Nature linkt the gen'ral frame, e 
And bade /elf- love and facial be the fame. 
and Eſſay on Criticiſm, RE” „„ 
219. Fir'dat firſt fight with what the Muſe impatts, N 


8 1 e pp we * the heights of arts; 
„„ While 


— 


| 
| 
131] 
4 
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While from the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind ; 

But, more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurprize 

New diftant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! 

So pleas'd at firſt the toi ring Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread te ſky ; 

Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 

And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt : 

But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 

The growing labors of thelengthen'd way 
FTh' increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. 

Nor can any ſimilitude be apter or more finely 

painted than that of Prior comparing 2 Who 

declined an argument to a flying Parthian: 


Deeper to wound, ſbe ſhuns the Habt ; 
She drops her arms, to gain the field; 'S 


Secures her cengugſt by her flight, 

And triumphs, when /be ſeems to yield. 
So when the Parthian turn'd bis ſteed, 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew | 

With cruel ſkill the backward reed - 
Hie ſent ; and as be nlp be flew. 


. a8 reſemblance may be greater or leſs, the objefs 
of ſimile may be equaliſed, or preferred one to the 


other. That equality and preference may be vari- 


ouſly conceived, and variouſly expreſſed, we al- 
ready underſtand from demonſtration : but no equa- 
lity or preference is more forcible than that of dura- 
tion, ſerious or comic. i 


Thus 
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Thus the pſalmiſt equals the term of his praiſe to 
that of his being: | 
Civ. 33. I will fing unto the Lord 28 long as 7 
ive; 1 will praiſe my God, while I have my being. 
and his remembrance-of Aa, to the retention 
of his powers: 
cxxxvii. 5. 1f I Gln thaw. 0 Ja 3 a 
my right hand forget her cunning: 
0 If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my. mouth ; yea, if # prefer not 
Jeruſalem in my mirth, k 
Of like kind, though in the nb n are the 7 
two following compariſons of Pope. R. of L. 
iii. 163. File fiſh in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 
Dr in a coach and fix the britiſh fair; 
As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, 901 
And the ſmall pillow grace a lady's bed; 
I hile viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn 4 | 
 WVl/hile num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze; 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give; 
So long my honor, name, and praiſe ſhall live. 
iv. 113. And fall this prize, th'ineſtimable prize, 
Expos'd through cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 
And heighten'd by the di mond's circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 
Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-park-circus circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the ſound of Bow; 
| Sooner let earth, air, ſea to chaos fall; 
Men, monkeys, lapdogs, parrots, periſh all! 
Manner or degree ny be rg N a er as 
duration: thus, | 


Exod, 
| 
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Exod. x. 10. Let the Lend be * n da, IS 
will let you go. | 
St. Matth. vi. 12. And forgive u us aur or debts, as we 
i our debtors. 
and Litany: - | 
i - ON . let thy mercy Fr a upon us, 
nn | 


$ 8. of ANTITHESIS. * 


5 The oppoſite of ſimile or kind i is michel: or 
| oppoſition, the moſt natural and thence the moſt 
| frequent of all figures 3 being that which renders 
as thoughts or expreſſions more ſtrikingly diſtin, by 
| being contraſted to each other: whence ſimile itſelf 

proves a ſpecies of antitheſis, which: may doubtleſs 
contraſt oppoſition, contradiſtinction or compariſon. 
To proſe and verſe this figure muſt be alike com- 
mon, and may be nie at the en of any 
book in any language: as 
Pſ. cxxxix. . Tf £ climb up into heaven; 1 
art there ; I go down to hell, thou art there alſo. 
Like Amos ix. 2. Though they dig into hell, thence 
ſhall mine hand take them; though they climb up 1 
heaven, thence will I bring them down. 
So St. Luke i. 52. He hath put down the mighty 
From their ſeats, and exalted them of low degree. 
53. He hath filled the hungry with good things, 
and the rich he hath ſent empty away. 
© like Prov. xxvii. 7. The full ſaul lotheth a honey- : 
comb; but to the hungry foul every bitter thing is 
ſweet. 
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Eccles. vii. 14. In the day of proſperity, be j joy- | 
ful ; but in the day of adverſity, conſider. 


Rom. ii. 28. For he is not a jew, who. is one 
outwardly”; ; neither is that cir cumciſion, which i is out- 


ward i in the fleſh. 

209. But he is a Jew, who is one inwardly; and cir- 
ciumciſion is that of the heart, in the ſpirit, and not in 

tl letter; whoſe praiſe is not of men, but of God. 


Double antitheſis, and amplifying ae are 


both exampled in the Commination : 


Then ſhall it be too late to neck, whey ha door 
ſnall be hut; and too late to * for mercy, when: it 


is the time of juſtice. 


a turn parallel to = of 
Job xxxv. 11. o teacheth us more than * beaſts if 

theearth, and makethus wiſer thanthe fowls of heaven. 

So in poetry of modern meaſure: P. L. 

v. 894. Then who created thee, lamenting learn, 

en who can uncreate thee, thou ſhalt know. 


So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found 


Among the faithle/s, faithful only he; 

Among innumerable falſe, unmov d; 

Unſhakeng unſeduct, unterri d, 

His /oyalty he kept, his love, his zeal, 

the laſt couplet exhibiting alſo a fine correlation. 


So xli. 614. but now lead on; 
In me is no delay: with thee to ge, 


Is to lay here; without thee here to tay, 
Is to go hence unwilling. 


Moral ſentences naturally thine in contialdy as 


N. 75. 3 | 4 
Reason i is man's peculiar, SENSE the brute's. 
JJ REasoN 


— 


No mggardNaTURE, MEN are prodigals. * 


C dernen 
* 
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REASON the root, fair FATE is but the oe: br 


Who lives to NATURE, rarely can be N 


Who lives to Fancy, never can be rich. 


Mill and a fwathe, at firſt, his whole demand; 
His whole domain, at la, a turf or flone, 
To whom, between, a world may ſeem too ſmall. 
We wiſely ſtrip the fed we mean to buy: 


. Judge we, in their capariſons, of men? 


Time's vsE was doom'd a pleaſure; WASTE, 2 pain. 
We waſte, not uſe, our time; we breath, not live. 
Lirz we think long and ſhort, Darn ſeek and ſhun, 


Good LosT Weighs more in grief, than GAIN” 'D, in 


Joy- 
Golo glitter moſt, where Vricrvs fines no more. 


We RISE in glory, as we SINK in pride. 8 
Where boa/ting ends, there DIGNITY begins. 


Poor i is the friendleſs maſter of the world. 
— A e, ones 


As i ina 0. all ſinks to reaſcend. 


Thought too deliver d is the more pole eft : 
T eaching we learn, and giving we retain 
The births of intelle& ; when dumb, forgot. 


All eviLs natural are moral GOODS. 
like Pope's 
All partial E vII untverſal o 

Again Young : © oy 


5 — — 


From due refreſhment LIFE, health, e "Joy Joy : 
From wild exceſs pain, grief, 3 DEATH. 


like Pope: (E. on AM. ii. 117.) 
Love, Hope, and Foy, fair PL EA SURE'S ſiliog train; 


| 1127s ä 1 


Tlneſe 


% 
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Theſe mixt with art, and to due bounds conf d, 


Make and maintain the balance of the mind. 
So Bib: Bo: 5 | 
L 5%. See the ſame man, in vigor, in the gout; 1 


Alone, in company; in place, or out; 


Early at buſineſs, and at hazard late; 


Mad at a fox- chaſe, wiſe at a debate ; 3 


Drunk at a borough, civil at a bal; 
Friendly at Hackney, fazthleſs at Whitehall. 

i. 166. Judge we by nature ? habit can efface, 
Int'reſt o'ercome, or policy take place: 


By actions? thoſe uncertainty dividæs: 
By paſſions? theſe diſſimulation hides: 


Opinions? they fill take a wider range: 
Find, if you can, in what pon cannot change. 


Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, _ 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 


— 


Search then the ruling paſſion: there, alone, 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known ; | 
The fool conſiſtent, and the falſe fincere ; 
Priefts, princes, women, no diſſemblers here. 
So in Eloiſe to Abelard : | | 
69. Back through the paths of a ſenſe 1 ran; 


Nor wiſht an angel, whom I lov'd a man. 


107. Ere ſuch a ſoul regain its peaceful ſtate, 

How often muſt it love, how often hate 

How often hope, deſpair, reſent, regret, 

Conceal, diſdain—do all things but forget! 

But let heaven ſeize it, all at once tis fir'd ; 

Not toucht, but rapt; not waken'd, but inſpir d. f 

315. Even ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear: : 

For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. 
Vor. II. | N 327. 
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327. preſent the croſs before my lifted eye : 
Teach me at once, and learn of me to dy. 


In humorous ſtile Antitheſis may happily wear 
the ſemblance of Combination; or the ſerious and 
jocular, the literal and figurative may be antitheti- 
cally combined, nor anywhere more beautifully 
than in the Nope of the Lack, and in the Love of 
Fame : as, in the former, 

ii. tog. Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana” s law, 
Or ſome frail China- jar receive a flaw; | 
Or ſtain her honor, or her new brocade; 

Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſterade; 

Or loſe her heart or necklace at a ball, 


Or whether heaven has doom'd that Shock muſt fall— 
ii. 1 57. Not louder ſhrieks to pitying heaven are 


caſt, 


When buſtands, or when lapdogs, breath their lat. 


iv. 125. With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking 


face, 


He firſt the fruff- -box —_ then the caſe. 


in the latter; 
ii, Warm in purſuit of foxes and renown, 


Hippolytus demands the ſilvan crown; 


But Florio's fame, the product of a ſhow'r, 
Grows in his garden, aa illuſtrious flow'r ! 
&c. | 
iv. Narciſſus c 
Omits no duty, nor can Envy ſay 

He miſt, theſe many years, the Church or Play. 
He makes no noiſe in parliament, tis true; 
But pays his debts and vi/its, when they're due. 


His 
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His character and gloves are ever clean, 
And then he can outbow the bowing Dean. 
. Is her bord angry, or has Very chid ? 


ear Dread is her father, or the maſt ens: 
9% Late fitting up has turn'd her roſes white 
_— My went ſhe not to bed? Becauſe *twas "night 
oy vi. How two red lips affocted zephyrs blow, 
> To cool the bohea, and enflame the beau; 
While one white finger and a thumb conſpire 
25 To lift the cup, and make the world admire. 


v. She reads the p/alms and chapters for the day 
Cleopatra, or the laſt new play. | 


Her e in a e ſent 5 
2 Juſt intimate the lady's diſcontent. | 4 
2 i. Shall authors ſmile on ſuch illuſtrious days 2 
1 And /atyriſe with nothing, but their praiſe © — 
. As Young ſays, in the one, ; < 
ng ii. Wants of all kinds are made 10 me plea: 


One learns to liſp, another not to ſee. 

Miſs D tott'ring catches at your hand: 

Was ever thing /o pretty born to ſtand? 

and v. The languid lady next appears in fate, 

Who was not born to _— her own —_— 

&c. 

But knowing her own weakneſs, the deſpairs | 

To ſcale the ALps—that i is, e the STAIRS, 

&c. 
' So Pope in the other : 72 PE 
iv. 31. There Affectation with a f. ping: 

Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen ; ** 


1 . Pragibd 


Sen 
N — 
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Practis d to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſbes with pride; 
On the rich guilt ſinks with becoming woe, - 


Wrapt in a gown for ſickneſs and for ſhow : 


The fair-ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 


When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe.” 
And ſo, even in the Z//ay on Man, the literal and 
figurative contraſted : _ 
iv. 109. Or why ſo long (in life if long « can be) 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and*me? 
Well might Gay do the like in his Trivia li. laſt 


couplet: 
O rather give me ſweet content on foot, 


Wrapt in my virtue, and a good ſurtout. 
and Prior in his Garland: 

Undreft at evening when ſhe Pond 

Their odors loſt, their colors paſt; 

She chang'd her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye ſhe caſt, 
Ss „ 
5809. Of REPETITION. 
It was common to antiquity, as founded in na- 


ture, to deliver a meſſage in the very words given. 


No leſs natural therefors was it for St. John's diſci- 

ples to deliver the queſtion as they received it: 
St. Luke vii. 19, 20. Art thou he that os 

come, or look we for another © 

than for two ſiſters (however unlike) to fall, on 

the ſame ſtriking occaſion, into the ſame en 


and expreſſion: - 


St. John xi. 21. 32. Lord, if thou 22 been 


* 17 brother bad not t died. 
While 
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While ſimilar conſtruction brings. neceſſarily back 
with like parts like particles, whether concordant or 


governing; that is, whether ſpecifying, dirkcting, or TE 


combining ; not only has a name often more ele- 


gance, and always more perſpicuity, than a pro- 


name, but any other principal or energetic part will 
return with more dignity in caſes of n than 
any ſubſtitute could ſupply „ 

If, xxvi. 4. Truſt ye in the Lord for ever : for i in 


the Lord Fehovab i is everlaſting flrength. 


Job i. 21, Naked came I out of my mothers womb, 


and naked ſhall I return thither ; the Lord gave, and 


the Lord hath taken away ; ble ed be the name of the 
Lord. 
Eccles. iii. 1. To every thing there is a ſeaſon and 


a time o every purpoſe, under heaven. RE 2, 
2. A time to be born, and a time to ay; &c. - 


Jer. xxxiii. 11. The voice of joy and the voice 


- of gladneſs, the voice of n aum and the 
voice of the bride, &c. 


Eccles. v. 10. He that loveth Glens fall not be 


ſatisfied with ſilver; nor he that Joveth. e 


with mereaſe. 
St. John xii. 36. pile ye have light, believe in 


the light, that ye may be the children of the light. 


43. For they loved the pole of men more than the 


_ praiſe of God. 


Ezek. xvii. 24- And all the trees of the field ſhall 


now, that 1 the Lord have brought down the high 


tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried up the 


green tree, and have made the dry tree to flouriſh : I 


the Lord have ſpoken and have «one it. 
| 93 I Sam. 
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I Sam. xii. 3. Whoſe ox have I taken? or whoſe 

fs have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom 
have I oppreſſed ? or of whoſe hand have I received 

any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ?P 7 5 

2 Cor. vii. 2. We have wronged no man, we 

have corrupted no man, we have defrauded no man, 

St. John vi. 46, 47. For had ye believed Moſes, 
ye would have believed me : for he wrote of me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how ſhall ye be- 
lie ve my words? 

St. Matth. xxi. 25, 26. If we ſhall ſay, From 
heaven; he will ſay unto us, why did ye not then be- 
lieve him? But if we ſhall ſay, Of men; we fear 

the people. 
| Jer. xxii. 18. They ſhall not Jament for him, 
Lſaying,] Ah ! my brother, or, Ah! er: they 
ſhall not lament for ns Caying, ] * 0 or, 
Ah! bis glory, 

The repetition is often immediate: 8-4 

Amos v. 16, 4nd they fal Jay in al the bighwoy, 1 
Alas ! Alas 

Job xxxix. 25. He ſaith among the trumpets : 
Hah ! hah! 

St. John avi. 23. Verily, verily, 1 foy unto you: 
Whatharver ye hall of of the Father Es he 
vill give it you. 

St. Matth. vii. 21. Not every one that faith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, fhall enter into the kingdom of 
 theaven; but he that derb the will of my father whe 1. 
in heaven, 

Ezek. xxi. 9. A ſword, a ſword 4s farpened. 

28. The ſword, the {word zs —_— 


— ä 7 - — 


1oſe 
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If. Ivii. 6. Among the fmooth ftones of NG * 
thy portion; they, they are thy lot. 
1 Sam. xxv. 24. Upon me, my lord, upon me, 
let this iniquity be. 
lii, 1. Awake, awake, put on frength, 0 Zion. 
Acts vii. 34. I have ſeen; I have feen the 22 | 


of my people. 


1 Kings xvii. 39. The Lord be is God: The 


Lord he is God. 
Jer. xxii. 29. O earth, , earth]! hear the © 


word of the Lord. 
vii. 4. The temple of the Lau, the temple of the 


Lord, the temple of the Lord are theſe / 


Rev. iv. 8. Holy, holy, holy Lord God — 


who was, and ts, and is to comet 


Ezek. xxi. 27. I will overturn, overturn, over- 


turn, ſaith the Lord! &c. 
With his wonted elevation fays 


St. John xvii. 11. Holy Father, keep, through thine 
own name, thoſe whom thou haft give mes that they 
may be one, as we. | 

Where the word are is as nanecellarity ſupplied 
in our tranſlation, as neceflarily expreſſed with the 


fine repetition in the ſame chapter: 


21. That they all may be one, as thou, Father, 


art in me, and I in thee; that they al/o_may be one 
in uw: that the world may believe that thou * feat 


me. 
22. And the — thew yengl#n SANS 
given them; that they may be one, as we are one. 
Of this beauty  Milion was too ſenüble not to 


preſerve it: 
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Xl. 42, &c. — —ibere with me 


All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and bliſs 
Made one with me, as I with thee am one. 
The ſame word moſt e, terminates 
two ſucceſſive lines: 

vi. 21, &c.—— -pladly then he mixt 
Among thoſe friendly po- rs who him receiy'd 
With joy and acclamations loud, that one, 
That of ſo many myriads faln, yet one 
Return'd not loſt. 


Echo may well repeat: 


ii. 787. I fled, and cried out Death : 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back reſounded Death. 
So Pope, in his Meffiah : 
Prepare the way: a God, a 2 appears. 
A God, a Gad, the vocal hills reply: 
The rocks proclaim W Deity. 


in his Rape of the Loc. 
v. 103. Reflore the lack, be cries; and all around, 


- Reflore the lock, the vaulted roofs rebound. 


Dryden, Lady in the arbor: 


And ſtill at ev'ry cloſe ſhe would repeat 
The burden of the ſong, The daiſy is ſo fweet : 
The daiſy is ſo ſweet, when ſhe begun, &c. 
And ſo every other reflexion of the ſame —_ 
as 
Eve painting her firſt appearance to berfelf, 
iv. 457, &. and laid me down 
On the green bank, to lock into the clear 


Smooth TON that to me ſeem'd another 
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As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite, 
A ſhape, within the wat'ry gleam appear d, 
| Bending to look on me: I farted back : 
It Aarted back : but pleas'd J ſoon return d: 


tes 
Pleaas'd it return d as ſons: with ans . = 
| looks 
4 | Of ſympathy and love. 


Thus imitated by Pope in the virtuoſo deſcribing 
his chace of a butterfly : Dunc. iv. 425, &c. 
I ſaw and ſtarted from its vernal bow'r 
The riſing game, and chas'd from flow” „ 
to flower. 
It fled, I follow'd ; OP: now pain; 
It Hopt, I rept; it mov d, I mou d again. 
At laſt it fixt: twas on what plant it 
pleas'd; | 
And where it xt, the deauteous bird 'B 
$a" ſeiz d. 
Nor can any thing be finer than the reſſected pic- 
ture of Gay's young cock on the brink of the wells 
Vol. 1. Fab. xx. 37. | 
This ſaid, he mounts the margin's round, 
And pries into the depth profound. - 
5 He frretcht his neck, and from below 
. With frething neck advanc'd a foe, 
With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears: / 
The foe with ruffled plumes appears. 
Threat anſwer'd threat; his fury grew: 
n to meet * war he ys 


In like manner uk mental : 2 th, E pe 


—_ | N 5 iii. 79. 
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iii. 79. 2 riches give us, let us cheo enquire : 

Meat, fire and cloaths, What more ? 

chaths and fire. | 

or reciprocation : as Dunciad, 

IV. 137. Dunce ſcorning dunce, beholds the next 

advance ; 

But ep ſhows fp ſuperior complaiſance. 

Rape of the Lock: 
i. 101. Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-bnots 
= faword-hnits ſtrive: 

| Beaux baniſh beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 

So N. Th. the boſom of a friend, 


Where heart meets heart, reciprocally ſoft 


Each other's pillow to repoſe divine. 
No leſs happy are the poets in all other repetitions : 


as Milton, P. L. 
ii. 496. O ſhame to men l e 


Firm concord holds: men only diſagree 
Of creatures rational. 
vi, 91, ———— though ftrange to us it ſeem'd 
| At firſt, that angel ſhould with angel war, 
And in fierce hoſting 1. % wont ta 
: meet 
So oft in feſtivals of op and love 
-þ Unanimous. | 
vii. 53. Of things ſo high and ſtrange, tings to 
fL 
80 unimaginable as hate in heaven. 
ii. 99 5. With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confuſion worſe confounddld. 
i. 79. One next himſelf in pow 'r, and next in crime. 


ii. 7. | 
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© ' Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aſpires 
| Beyond thus high, 


xii. 463. NETS n 


—— 


Shall all be paradiſe : far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 
iv. 639. With thee converting, I forget all time: 
All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alike. 
vi. 350. Al heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all ſenſe. 
v. 165. Him firſt, him laſt, bim midſt, and with- ; 
C 
rr. %, . -Sleep on, 
Bleſt pair ! * 0 Nr if ye ſeek 
No happier ſtate, and Anoto to knw no more. 


vii. 109. Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, 


And thus the godlike angel anſwer'd mild. 


iv. 337. — and began 
| Throagh wood, through waſte, ver hill, ver 


dale, his roam. 


vi. 273. O Father, O ſupreme of heavenly PRE 


814 — t' whom in heaven ſupreme 
Kingdom and pow'r and glory appertains. 


viii. 217, To whom thus Raphael anſwer'd hea- 


venly-meek 
Nor are thy lips ha fire of men, 


Nor tongue ineloquent : for God on thee + 
 Abundantly his gifts has alſo pour'd 
Inward and outward both, his-image fair. 
Speaking or mute, 'all comlineſs and grace 
Attends thee; and each word, each motion 


N 6 Some- 


N 366. 
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Sometimes he primitively . a whole mem- 
ber or ſentence: as,, - 
iii. 401. Father of mercy and grace, thou ag 
not doom c 
So Aricihy, but much more to pity incline: 
No ſooner did thy dear and only Son 
Perceive thee purpos'd not to doom frail man 
So firictly, but much more to pity in- 
n 
Sometimes he elegantly repeats with inverſion: 5 
and, from the ſource of all perfection, whence 
therefore he muſt draw his, he ſays (after Moſes) 
Jil. 153. - that be from thee far; 
That far be from thee, Father, who art 
judge | 
Of all things made, and judgeſt only right! 
ſeem'd other worlds; 
| Or other worlds they rt or happy iſles. 
vii. 25. — though faln on evil days, 
nu days though faln, and * R 
or by parentheſis: as, 
X11, 600. The great deliv'rance by her ſeed to come 
(For by the woman's ſeed) on all mankind. 
Vet muſt it be owned, chat the repetition ſeems 
_ 8 
I * bronght- into this world 2 toorld of 
woe, 


as perhaps in 
vi. 126. Moſt reaſon | is, that reaſon overcome. 
where the ſound is repeated and the ſenſe changed: 
for to repetition is eſſential at leaſt identity of kind: 
as in man and nan, one by one, &c. 


Of 


EY, 
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n- Of Young's repetitions we have already ſeen in- 


. * and may with pleaſure more: as N. 75. 


 Redempicn' etwas creation more ſublime: : 
Redemption] 'twas the labor of the ſkies. 


In : Even filent Night proclaims the ſoul immortal : 


2 Even filent Night proclaims eternal day. 
"> FF For her the faint abſtains, the miſer ſtarves : 25 
8 | The ſtoic proud for pleaſure pleaſure ſcorn d. 


How I dreamt 
Of j Joys n! in perpetual change ! 1 * 


Too low they build, who build beneath the ſkies. 


Where much much patience the moſt envi'd ſtate, 
And ſome forgiveneſs needs the beſt of friends. 


That only and that amply, this performs ; ; 
Lifts us above life's pains, her joys above, 


Orb above orb 4 088 ing without end, 
Cirale in circle without end inclos'd, 
M beel within e 


Father of all that is or heard or hens | 
Father of all that is or ſeen or ſees; 
Father of all that is, or ſhall ariſe, 
Father of immortality to man ! 12 
Look down, down, dotiun 

On a poor breathing particle of duſt, 
Or lower, an immortal in his crimes, 


Praiſe 
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Praise firw for ever (if aſtoniſhment 25 
Will give thee leave) my praiſe for ever flow. 


I For love almighty, der almighty (ling, 
" Exult, Creation I) love almighty reigns, 
Shout, all ye gads | nor ſhout, ye gods alone, 
Of all that lives; or if devoid of life 

That reſts or rolls, ye heights and depths reſound, 
 Reſound, —_— ye depths and n reſound | / 


Nor to Pope's repetitions are we now ſtrangers: 

repetitions alſo which never car whether pictu- 

reſk, like Dunc. | 

ii. 263. Long — retentive rolls the 
ſound, 


And courts to courts return it round and 
round. 
2391. Soft creeping words on words the ſenſe 
| compoſe : 
At ev'ry line they ſtretch, they yawn, they | 
doſe. 
iv. 395- The goddeſs ſmiling ſeem'd to give conſent; 
So bach to Pollio hand in hand they went. 
or didactic, as E. on CG, 
574. Men muſt be taugbt as if you taught them 
,.. | 
And things unknown propos'd as things 
forgot. | 
or emphatic, as E. on H. 
iv. 308. But Health conſiſts with Temperance 
alone: . 


And Peace, O Virtue, Peace is all thy own. 
| i. 161. 
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i, 161. From pride, from pride, our very: reas ning 
ſprings: 
Account for moral as for nat'ral things. 
171. The gen'ral order, fince the whole began, 

Is ept in nature, and is 4ept in man. 


iv. 341. For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 


And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul. 


i. 107. N, calls the council, dates the certain 


/ out. 
Who forms the phalanx, and u point 

the way? 
like Feb. Bp. 7 8 


e Ok. Wis then hall grace, or whs improve be 5 


ſoil? 
Who plants like Bathurſt, or who ben 

like Boyle? 
- 20h No wit to flatter, left of all his tore ! | 
No fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more. 

Eliſe to Abelard: 
291. Ah! „ 
nr : 
Re of L. : 


= 137. And thrice they twitcht the diamond in her 


.oar2 
Thrice ſhe lookt back, and thrice the foe drew near. 


— 149. Happy! ah, ten times happy had I been, 


If Hampton - court theſe eyes had never ſeen. 


or eonnective: as R. of L. 
v. 9. Say, why are Beauties prais'd and honor'd 


moſt ; 


The wiſe man's baten, and the vain nan ; boaſt? 


Why 
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u deckt with all that land and ſea afford? 

Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador' d? 1 

pain round our coaches eroud the white „ 
beaux 

Why bows the 846. bon from its inmoſt rows ? ? 


How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 


Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains ? 
That men may ſay, when we the front- box grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue as in face! 
Not to mention Prior's celebrated ſomething, he 
. yields perhaps in nothing to any verſifier: 
Againſt our peace we arm our- will : 
Amidſt our plenty ſomething Rill 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting : 
The cruel ſomething unpoſleſt 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. 
So Nut-brown Maid : 
Reflect that leflen'd fame \ is neer regain'd : 
And virgin-honor once, is always ſtain'd. 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun: 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. 
No penance can abſolve our guilty fame, 
r tears that waſh out ſin, can waſhout ſhame, 


| Toucht i in the battle by the hoſtile reed 
Should ſi thou (but Heaven avert it!) ſhould 'ft 
thou bleed, 
To ſtop the wounds my fineſt lawn I'd tear, 
Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my 


But 


d 


ne 
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But canft thou, tender Maid, canſt thou ſuſtain 
Afflictive want, or hunger's preſſing pain? - 
Thoſe limbs in lawn and ſofteſt filk array'd, 


From ſunbeams guarded, and of winds affraid, 
Can * bear an Jove? 


Did! but . to . with i 

On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea; 
While gentle zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales, 
And Fortune's favor fills the ſwelling fails; - 
But would forfake the ſhip, and make the ſhore, 


When the winds whitle, and the 1 roar ? 
| No, Henrx, No : / | | 


We have "BE ths, that repetition may be 
periodical or occaſional. 

Periodical repetition we find, with repeated de- - 
light, in choral ſymphony ; whether liturgical, as 


in the regular returns of the Lord's prayer or As 


ology; or lyric, as in the chorus or m of a 
ſong, in whatever kind. 5 

Some choruſes only begin and end the fide: as, 

Pſ. viii. O Lord, our governer, how 2 is thy 
name in all the world. 

cxlv. 1. I will magnify thee, O Ged 3 my king; and 
I will praiſe thy name for ever and ever. © 

2, Every day will I give thanks unto. thee, and 
praiſe thy name for ever and ever. 


21. My mouth ſhall ſpeak the praiſe of the Lords 


and let all fleſh 2 "_ unto ts holy aa fer ever © 


and ever, 2 


So 
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So David's lamentation over Saul and Jonatban, 


begins: x 

2 Sam. i. 19. The beauty of Jul 5s fain u9or 
thy high places: nm * 
and ends: 

27. How are the mighty faln, and the gene 
of war periſhed! 

Some keep ſtated diſtances in the ties ne. 
Pl. Ixvii. Let the people praiſe Thee, O God: kt 
all the people praiſe Thee 1 
cvii. PF ils horgiee heats Lord 


Fer his goodneſs, and declare the NOPE that he doeth | 


for the children of men ! 
while others cloſe or alternate every wth or ſtanza: 


a in Pſalm cxxxvi. which "has allo the initial 


and final chorus. 
1. O give thanks wnto the Lord, for be is gal. 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
-2. O give thanks unto the God of all Gods : 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
> Gen the Lord of all Lords: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
4. Who &c. 
4 For bc. | z 


26. Oe ents n Gti 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 


27. O give thanks re the et rp | 
The grand chorus a the — 


| bers of the initial, was often intermitted to _— wy 


Ny 
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final chorus, As we already faw in pſalm cxlv. and 


may again obſerve in cxviii. | 
1. O give thanks unto the Lord; fur be is gracious: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. . 
2. Let Iſrael now confeſs, that he is graciaus: 
For his mercy endureth for ever. £5 
3. Let the houſe of Aaron now confeſs : 
That his mercy endureth for ever. 
4. Yea, let them now that fear the Lord, confeſs- 
That his mercy endureth for ever. 


29. O give thanks umso the Lord, for he is gracious: 
And his mercy endufeth for ever. 
In like taſte with the 136th pſalm is the Canticle: 
O all ye works of the Lord! bleſs ye the Lord, 


praiſe him, and magnify him for ever. 


O ye angels of the Lord ! bleſs &c. 


O je ferwants of the Lord | bleſs A. Toy 
O ye foirits and ſouls of the righteous / bleſs fees = 
O ye holy and humble men of haart bleſs &c. 
O Ananias, Axarias, and Miſael !- bleſs ye the 


Lord, praiſe him, and magnify him for ever. 

Without deſeending to the numberleſs kinds of 
periodic chorus common to profane with facred, 
and to paſtoral with lyric poetry, one ſpecies of po- 


etic repetition may be named mixt, as being both + 


occaſional and periodic; to-wit, the occaſional cho- 
rus of amebean paſtoral : nor any where elſe could -. 
paralleliſm, ſo eſſential to all fine writing, ſo ne- 
ceſlarily prevail. For in the alternate conteſts, 
natural between ſhepherds of every age and clime, 

$7 it 
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it has proved alike natural for the replier to emu- _ 
late the challenger, not only in fimilarity of ſub- - 
ject, but in the preciſe turn of the verſe, and num- 
ber of the lines. Of this might be offered inſtances 
infinite from the tranſlations of the ancients, or 
from the imitations of the moderns, who have fol- 
lowed Nature in following them. 

The recapitulation, if not repetition, which | 
either ſwain alternately made of the various mem- 
bers of his ſimile, before he preferred his object to 
them all, is 28 . by 155 in bis firſt 
paſtoral: 
| 2 „La Clout. : : 
83. Leek to the Waren, £ to DUTCHMEN butter's 
| gears... - 
Of Ir5H ſwains potatoe is the chearz; 

Oats for their feaſts the Scorr 1s ſhepherds grind: 
Sweet turnips are the food of BLOUZELIND. 
While ſhe loves turnips, | butter Ill deſpiſe ; ; 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize. 5 

DE BET Cuddy, © * 

In Beal roaft-beef my landlord ſticks his kniſe, | 
The capon fat delights his dainty wifes = 
Pudding our parſon eats, the Squire loves hare ; 

But white-pot thick is my BuxoMA's fare, 
While ſhe loves white-pot, capon ne'er ſhall be, . 

Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me. 
and finely imitated by Milton in the mouth of Eu- 
iv. 641. SWEET is the breath 55 2 her » a 
1 FFF 1 
; With charm of earliefl birds ; pleaſant the POR 


When firſt on this ** land he ſpreads 
His 
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His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and en 


Gli ring with deu; fragrant the fertile earth. 


_ After ſoft ſhou'rs ! and ſweet the coming on 8 5 


Of grateful Evening mild, the ſilent Night 


With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair Mom, al; 


And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train : 
But neither breath of Morn, when ſhe aſcends 


With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing Sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower 


Eliſt'ring with dew, nor fragrance after ſhowers ; 8 | 
Nor grateful Evening mild, nor filent Night _ Fg 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by Moon, Ss 


Or glitt'ring ſtarlight without thee is SWEET. 


Not to multiply examples of this figure i in what 


ever kind, it may well be believed as various as the 


various parts of compoſition that can draw empha- 


tic ſtreſs, While therefore any idea, thought, or 
their expreſſion, any theme, plan, or pr incipal ob- 


je&t may demand repetition occaſional or periodic, 5 
repetition without need muſt be as tedious as elſe- Sz 
where we * ſeen it * 2 TE + 


"$16. Of ELLIPSE, 


Oele to repetition is ellipſe, a 3 of il 
more extenſive utility; being that which ſecures the 


conciſeneſs indiſpenſable to elegance, by-precluding 
every uſeleſs repetition or expreſſion to the ear and 


eye, where the recurring idea is — under : 
_ ſtood 


Proſe requires ellipſe in almoſt every 3 
Verſe in almoſt every line; the latter being fill 


202 to omit what the former would inſert, than to 


inſert 
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inſert what the former would omit, as conciſeneſs is 
more requiſite than dilatation to Poetry, 
The ſpecies of ellipſe termed elifion we faw un- 
der the head of the ſervile that figures it: that not | 
letters only or ſyllables, but words, if not mem. - | 
bers, nay ſometimes almoſt ſentences, may and f 
muſt be elided, we have had regular nen to ſte 
through the whole courſe of ſyntax 
Ellipſe is therefore of two kinds; that of com- 
mon: ſenſe, and that of concomitant expreſſion. In 
the former claſs, as well as the latter, may be ſup- 
preſſed any part or parts of ſpeech. A ſpecifier 
may (we know) underſtand the ſpecified ; fo an 
adjective a ſubſtantive : as, a /imple [thing, herb, 
word, &c.], a primitive [word], a ſub/lantive 
[noun], a. capital [part, city, letter], a claſſic, 
[author], a roman [perſon], &c. which may all 
become ſub/antives, and exclude the ellipſe in 
the plural: ſo, the caſpian [ſea], the empyrean 
| [heaven], &c. which need no more plural than 
ſubſtantive. | 
And fo may be ſeveral auld: the nomina- | 
tive [caſe of the] /ingular [number of the] maſ- | 
culine gender]; the firft_[perſon of the] fingular | 
{ 
| | 
| 


number of the] preſent ¶ tenſe of the] indicative 
| [mood of the] active [voice]. 

Elliptic are in like manner the adverbial idioms, 
| of late, on bigh, in chief, in hurt, at large, ic. 
[ | for, 7 late time, on 1 85 8 in Hours ſpace, | 
As adjectives, fa; remember we ee! 


a folio [-book ], a fulberd tree or — a corpora- 0 
47 "8 © | tron 


* „ det oma bieiears 99 A INENINES 
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tion [-town],.- St. Andrew's. {town or church}, 
borſe [ [-men], &c. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the frocified may: 
ſuppreſs the ſpecifier ; and ſo a general term prove 
employed in particular acceptations: as, a{[looking-J], 
glaſi, a [ſpying-] glaſs, 4 [drinking-] glaſs, &e. 


Port, infine, exemplifies either ellipſe, unders 


ſtanding the ſpecified why and e red che | 
ſpecifier. 
By this ſigure nei we apparent incongrui- 


| n 222 by this 
figure made we needful diſtinctions, as of mam 


lords and lord [that are] many of coincidences, 
not confuſions, ſaw we this ſigure productive on 
one hand, while it avoided unneceſſary repetitions 
on the other. But not. wittingly to- indulge what 
Propriety muſt avoid, let us open our ears to 
 Common-ſenſe, telling us, that . . 
Whatever is equally undir/tood without being er- 
preſſed, need not be expreſſed at all. 
that therefore, while particular words or . 
may be occaſionally, and by conoomitance ſupplied, 
the ſubſtantive verb being more generally eſſential 
than any other verb or part, being indeed the only 
eſſential to every ſentence great or ſmall, is more ea- 
fily, and fo oftener, underſtood than aught elle, 
whether in ſtated or occaſional phraſeology. This 
have we particularly ſeen in the refolutions of ap- 
poſition, and hear every hour in ſuch phraſes as, 
No doubt. No wonder. Dangerous [the] dere Happy 


[he or they], ub - Er long —if poſfeble—if Jo—if nat, 
&e, 1 There is 20 doubt. It is no wonder. Dange- | 


rous 
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rous is, or were, the deſire : It is, or were, a dan- 
gerous deſire. Happy is he—are they, who—ere it be 
Aang i it be poſſible—if it is, or be, /i it is not, 

or be not, ſo, &c. And ſuch is the-ellipſe of inter- 
jection: for, when we ſay, Yes. No. Enough. Well. 

. Stuff 1--Hhet f Sho f tac. we 


mean, Yes: it is ſo—l own it—I will do he a 4 


Neo: it is not ſo—I deny it—I will not do it —&c. 


. It or There is or I have &c. enough, It is—You | 
ſay - Vou do—&c. well. It is good. You ſay right, | 


It is but Haß. What is it ? How it is! &c. 


So may Elegance ſuppreſs any other obvious verb © | 
or word: Thus he [ſaid or did]. [This] he ſaid. - 
So on [he goes—he went—might one go—&c.] 
[Say or Do] no more. Nor ¶ ſay - do — ſaid he—did 
he—&c] more, but=—when—&c. I can [do] m 
mores &c. the ſpecifier, of whatever kind; any 


in all the ſpecified. Thus, 
Young, N. Th. | 
Poſſeſſion * more taſteleſs than pure? 


Live ever here, Lorenzo ! laut mul. 1705 


as Milton, Ee. 
v. 117. Evil into the mind of wk or man 


May come and go, ſo unapprov'd, and leave. 


No ſpot or blame behind. 


viii. 122. bat if the ſun 
hee center to o the world? 
ü. 609. — a4 to thy puniſnment, 
F Falſe faghive), 12 n 
x. 249. an . my made, 
Inſeparable muſt with me that 


While 


* * 1 
n e as. 8 8 828 x WY 


VE. 


ile 
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While theſe, and the like ellipſes, are ſupplied by 
the context, and while Concomitance does indeed 
ſupply every ellipſe by the ſole guidance of Common- 
ſenſe; while the two claſſes ſeem thus mutually 
coincident, they prove more preciſely ſeparable into 
that of natural, and that of ' neceſſary ſupplement ; 

and the ſame attention which ſupplies natural ellipſe, 
can ſtill more eaſily ſupply the neceſſary ſo demon- 


ſtrated by the concomitance. Nor can aught be 


more natural than for the qualifier and qualified, the 
governing and governed, nay the antecedent and 
relative, occaſionally to underſtand each other; for 


appoſite parts to drop their link of appoſition, 


and conjoint parts their link of conjunction; 
for ſeveral parallel parts ſpecifying or ſpecified, 
governing or governed, affecting or affected by 
one reſpective part, to expreſs but. once what 


each underftands ſeverally, or even for à recur- 
ring connective to appear but once, if ſo often; 
for, in ſhort, any part or parts, already underſtood, 
not to be again expreſt. From wbich reaſoning 


ariſes every ellipſe we have ſeen or can ſee; de . 
new diviſion of e into ate, [nd pt gs in- 


diſpenſable. | 
Poſſible ellipſe omits, on ſome occaſion, what 
Preciſion is apt to expreſs. fv 


Proper ellipſe omits that which Proptiety: muſt | | 
underftand ; but which Preciſeneſs _—_ ſtill ex- 
preſs. | * 
Indiſpenſable ellipſe omits that, uch notbing 


but Funn or en can b. en ONS : 


vor. II. . 6 . The 
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The firſ kind permits (in our language) the an- 
tecedent to ſuppreſs the relative pronoun or prono- | 
minal : as, the man [whom or that] I mean, the © 
thing [which or that] you talk of. But the ellipſe 


of the governing relative is only to be indulged to 
familiarity or elevation (extremes ever meeting) for 
that relative vaniſhing leaves the antecedent ap- 
parently in its place to govern the verb, unleſs ſuffi- 


ciently attached to another verb or prepoſition : as, 


it is he, [who] does it; that is the thing, [which] 


3 delights Me. 


So Young, in his Complaint : 
Bo fines dies : my heart | no more. 


. 0 — for ſolitude, 
As exerciſe for ſalutary reſt, 


An let me turn my he. on thee, 


And thine on things may profit— _ 
But no danger attends the ellipſe of the exhibitive 


or conductive conjunction; in J tnow [chat] he 


dtes, I wiſh [that] he do, &c. 
Of the ſecond, yet chief, ellipſe every part of 


pech has afforded us frequent examples: I love 


[them] and [I] honor them, I love one as [I love] 


the other. Greatly do I love [them], and {| greatly ao 


II honor them. He is a great. man] and [a] good 


man, in one [reſpet] and [in] all reſpect: : ſhe lis 


Senſible, [and] affable, [and] generous, ec. 
While the emphatic or the ſolemn may make any 


or all of the ſuppletions, the natural and the eaſy 


4 5 omit | them. But no ſtile can ſupply thoſe 
_ ellipſes, 
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ellipſes, which, though demonſtrated in their place, 
are not often ſo much as ſuſpected to exiſt between 

the parts of appoſition: as in Paul [who is] the 

apoſtle, Demoſthenes and Cicero [who are] the ora- 
| tors, &c. while any ſtile may ſupply that which is 


viſibly dropt for conciſeneſs, as in the part Fe is) 


omitted, or the parts [that are] expreſſed. - 


Inſipidity alone could make the whole cupple- 


| ment of I ſpeak not of him and II ſpeak not 7] "I 
ſen; but [L ſpeak] of her and [I fpeak of ] her ſon; 


and Tautology alone (in our language at leaſt) can 
admit the plural pronoun after its equivalent ſingu- 
lars, in You and I [we] are agreed, &c. not to men- 


tion between you and [between] Mes or other im- 
practicabilities. 


Already therefore have we ſeen enough to be ſen- 
ſible, that the fulleſt expreſſion muſt omit much, 
without loſing aught of its meaning ; but that the 
very familiar or the very Jaconic may omit much 
more than it expreſſes; that, in all tiles, and in all 


_ caſes, words muſt be fewer than ideas; that that 


ſtile is the beſt, which couches the moſt meaning 
and beſt manner, in the feweſt words ; and that, 


whatever elucidation may be needful for the igno- 


rant, one ſays but a word to the wiſe. 
| Thoſe therefore who want no new diviſion any 


more than new illuſtration of this univerſal bond 


of ſyntaQic propriety, are ſtill to know that there is 
one ellipſe of Proſe and another of Poetry; but that 
their ſilence, like their ſpeech, however often dif- 
ferent, muſt far more frequently agree. Nor are 


they more concordant in truſting to the ſuppletions | 


O 2 . 
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of Common- ſenſe, than in expecting thoſe like the 


following aſcertained by Concomitapess whether 
before or after chem., Tas, 
The boy reads [well] and [the boy] writes . 
He can read [the] greek [language] as fluemly as 


| : [he can read the] latin [language]. . 


He tranſlates into verſe as well as Che tranſlates] | 
into Preſe. 
He 1 is a diligent [{llow, and be is 21 prety 2 


l. 
"Hei is a "def 51 n * ſhe i is a dutiful] pupil. 
ie admires mit much, In. he admires] wiſdom 1 
more. 
He loues all 1757 he "Bra ſome [men] more, 


N 


He honors [his ſuperiors] and [he] obeys his fu 
og a 


His inferiors be neither rejects nor Ti his inferiors 


ben dfpifes 


His . equals. are theſe [perſons * 8; þ excites. 
and L his equals are thoſe Rene whom he] emu- 


later. | 
Yet his brother an he [ they] are riugle.6 in : the. | 


72 french [language] and [in the]: engliſh [language ; ; 


they are rivals in] languages. 4 
[They] both ſpeak [ incomparably], and [they 

both] trite incomparably. | 
Their flile has a juſtneſs, Fang their ſtile has] an 


elegance, and [their ſtile has] a harmony, which - 


ſjuftneſs, [and] which elegance, and which har- 
mony I they ]] produce conviction, [which juſtneſs, 


wes. which N and which — [they] 


— 


— 


my uce] 


ed red 
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produce] delight, and [which juſtneſs, [and] which 


; "py W which "AN [hey] e 


e 


But hel ability re. [ their? e 0 ther ] fiſh 


not their character their. virtue W [their] Piety | 


[they] crown it. SY e 


They zy with each other in 4 charging every Juty | 
1% God; [they vy with each other in diſchar- 


ging every duty] 0 their © neighbor, and they vy 


with each other i in eee xy 2 to them- 


ſelves. 


All this reharater] is we and: mare [chan all 


this character is true]! | 
Is it [all true]? Yes, fi is al are}: you brow Th 


[that] it i Call true: iS), 3h 
Where ſhall we find be ach boys [ 28 thoſe . 


thers [are ]], er tubere indeed [ſhall we find] ene 


ſuch [as either of the brothers [is ]]? 


Not every where [ſhall we find two fach was” | 
thoſe two brothers [ are, nor every where-thall * 
find one ſuch boy, as either of them [is IJ. 


How elegant then and eaſy the following lies 

1 Kings xviii. 18. 7 * not l 2 but 
thou and thy father's houſe. 13 

St. Mark iii. 33. Wen 18 my y mathe, or. - my be 


thren? Nn 3 
St, Labs i 0 Ak be fa unt than? When 
¶ ent you without purſe and ſerip and ſhoes, lacked ye 


any thing, And they ſaid: Nothing. 

St. John xiii. 8, 9. Peter ſaith unto Ain has 
Halt never waſh my feet. Teſus anſwered bim If I 
waſh 1 not, thou haſt ue part with: me. Simon 

O we Peter 
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| purſueth : but the righteous are bold as a lion. 


trouble, and the wicked cometh in his flead. 
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Pater ſaith unto him: Lord, not my feet only, but al 
my hands and my head. 
Phil. iii. 4. J any other man thinketh that be hath 
whereof he might truſi in the fleſh; I more. 

Acts x. 13. And there came a voice to him: Riſe, 
Peter, hill and a | 
Dane Tranſlators 88 ſupply, for rounder. 


| ur or ampler * the ellipſe of the ori- 


ginal: as 

St. Luke xii. 23. The 1 Je i is more than OY and 
the body is more than raiment. 

As all ſtiles in a ſingular definite concrete, or qua | 
lifier, underſtand thing, or elegantly couch the ab- 
ſtract, in the good, the fair, the ſublime, &c. for the 


good thing, or goodneſs, &c. ſo do all tiles employ a 


plural definite qualifier to denominate perſons under- 
ſtood: as the goed, the Jon for goed perſons, fair 


females, &c. 


So fays Pope on one knnd; E. on C. 679 
Whoſe own example firedgthens all his laws, _ 
And is himſelf the great ſublime. he draws. 

and Solomon on the other, 

Prov. xxviii. 1. The wicked "TR when no man 


St. Matth. xxv. 46. And theſe ſhall go away into 


everlaſting puniſhment ; but the righteous into lift 
eternal. 


But to teriptnse b is peculiar ſuch general denomi- 


nation in a ſingular concrete: as 
Prov. xi. 8. The righteous is Ane out of 


1 Pet. 
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1 Pet. iv. 18. And if the righteous ſcarcely be 


| ſaved, where ſhall” the "gy and the ter ap- 


pear f * 
To the numberleſs inſtances We b had in 
try. of ellipſe by concomitant expreſhon, we 


| may add, from Milton P. L. 


ix. 486. Foe not informidable, exempt RY wound] 5 
3 
iv. 637. God i is 00 law, thou mine ? 


i. 731. The work ſome praiſe, 


And fome the architect. 


254. The mind is its own place, and in ieſelf 


Can make a heaven of hell, a Hell of heaven. | 


vi. 275. Hence then, and evil ge with thee along. 


viii. 247. But thy relation now ſor I attend, 
Pleasd with thy words no leſs than thou 
: with mine. ; 
v. 62. Forbid who will—— 
i. 346. Twixt upper, nether, and — fo 


viii, 318. Above or round about thee, or beneath, 


vi. 723.-O Father, O ſupreme of heavenly thrones / 


Firft, higbeſt, holigſt, beft ! thou always Hel | 
To glorify thy fon, I always thee. 


| fo from Young, N. Th. 


How differ human wiſdom and divine ? 

Death but entombs the body, life the 1 1 

Ere hope, ſenſation fails. 

Reaſon progreſſive, inſtinct is complete. 

Who gives the tongue to * the K to 
| 3 N 
The 2 to be. 


0s. Poetry 
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__ . 


her ſiſter. 


63 = af Sr * 
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Poetry muſt enjoy this figure not only in com- N 


mon with Eloquence, but on account of her 


greater confinement to meaſure is indulged greater | 


licence of ſuppreſſion, as well as of repetition, than 


no leſs than a feeble ſyllable, where the ſenſe re- 
mains by concomitance equally clear. Thus Pope 
drops 
1. the definite article: E. on M. ii. 58 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ling, 

The ſot a heroe, lunatic a king. 1 5 


2. the indefinite: Dunc. ii. 235. 


Now thouſand tongues are heard i in one land, th : 
The monkey-mimics ruſh diſcordant in. 
3: the pronoun governing, or the regeated Jub- 

Jeet : E. on MA. i. 205, 

Who finds not Providence all- EY „ 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies. 
4. The pronoun ne. or the repeated other 

IV»: . 
Take Nature 8 path, and mad Opinions leave: A 


All ftates can reach it, and all heads conceive. 


5. the verb ſuperſeded AF the ie; E 
ii 8. 
Is this too little? would you more than live 's 
6. the ſubſtantive verb, &c. by the ſpecifying” ad- 
verb, &c. : 301. 
On once a flock-bed, but e with Kew: ; 


With tape· ti d curtains, never meant to draw. 


57. the repeated prepoſition: Epitaph on Gay, 


Of manners, gentle; of affeclions, mild; 


In wit, a man; Jemplicity, a child 
and 


Verſe may therefore drop a feeble word 


ee 


* 


* * 
o - 


— 
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and Elen an Gitte, Gr d d ot 8 l 
Hear how learn'd Greece hes uſeful rules 3 
When 79 repreſs, and when indulge our flights. 
8. the former dalaner as well as the « 
i. 207. £3574 38 1845 2418 
Far as Creation's ample range extend "TCP 
1 ſcale of Fe mental POM 'rs aſcends 
like Gay, in! bis D 1 5 n 
| Soon as my. faithful tongue pronounc t thy names 
Sudden her glances ſhot reſentful flame. 


* 28 TE 2 AF? * 


The poets can elegantly drop the article with the 


thing, and leave the W to and 1 all: : thus 
Young, N. Th mw Oo n 1m PR 4 

If fit with dim illuſtrious to compare de. Hin 
as Pape, (finking alſo the conduct 
iv. 101. | 


Soft and agreable:come never there. — 

ſo Milton the participle paſt: 6 N 

For who can paſt recall, or 8 undo? 1 
Vii. 606. ———but to create 


ls greater than created to deſtroxg. 
v. 316. well may we afford . 
Our givers their own gifts, an oy beſtow . 
From large beflow'd. 3 


Milton indeed, ſuch a * of the conciſe, can- 
not but be a model of ellipſe; which he not only 
indulges with other modern poets, but carries into 
all- the boldneſs of the ancients : as in is FO 


hon of the ſubject: xii. 610. ct is 
Whence thou return ,, as biber went TI: 
know. | a 


ve} -Eth. EK. 
So proud, fo grand, of that tupendous ai, 1 2 


0 — i. 18. 


— PAPA) 1 HUT gy rn es oF CE IN ITEEOY — — 
e ram 
5 9 Pr” « r 
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ü. 125. In what he counſels, and i in : what excels—= 
2. of the object: xi. 553. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what 6b lift, 
' Live well: how long or ſhort, permit to heaven. 
2. of the ſubject and auxiliary as well as the ob- 
ject: viii. 280. 
Tell me how I may know him, how e., 


4- of the auxiliary, and conjunction: iv. 67 * 


nor think, though man were none, 
That heaven would want (| pectators, God want 
* 
5. of e ſubject or object: 
Mlan is not whom to warn . 
vii. 38.0 fail not thou, who thee implores. 
v. 375. lead on then where 82 bow'r O'er- 
| ſhades —— - 
6. of a general verb: vii. 491. 
The reſt are numberleſs, 
And thou their natures know'ft, and gut them 
_ _ Names, 
Needleſs to thee 5 | 
v. 519. To whom the angel: Son of heaven an fads | 
. Attend. 


7. — with the ſubject: iv. 1014. 


| — more; but fd 
8. with the prepoſition : viii. 490. 
T overjoy'd could not forbear aloud : 
9. of a general noun alſo: x. 157. 
So having ſaid, he thus to Eve in fee 
i. 131. Freud, art thou met? 


j £ 


| li, 107, ————— battle dangerous 


To leſs than gods. 


- X. 720, 
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— nx. 720. O miſerable of happy ! . / 

HU viii 453. My earthy by his bravery ere | 
%% punk oy - 

en. 10. a general connective, with elevated, as W 
ob- | f tural, tranſition: iv. 720. | 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both Ry i 
Tr Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
5 The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and n 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe 
And ſtarry pole : Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 


ant 


r- 


their employers, If Muſic have the power, by vary: 


? : 0 5 
P . 0 & O D *. 
K s | . | 0 R 


VERSIFICATION. 


eesti eee 


2: of HAPTRRER.L- 
Of ACCOMMODATION. . 


44. 2 _ expreſſion, or, th powers 5 ine 
- A letter . 


- : 
— 12 


F repetition of words, of - "IN nay of 
ſentences, as well as 4 their order, produce 
ſo viſible and various delight to the mind; 


we need neither much wonder nor wrangle, if even 
the return of ſounds give ſometimes juſt joy to the 


ear: and this joy may ariſe from the return of a 
W in the beginning, middle, or end of words. 

That the conſtituent parts of words may enable 
them to anſwer every variety of the idea's they pic- 
ture, our ſyſtem of ſounds, vocal or articulating, we 
long ſince found fitted to every poflible deſign of 


ing 


ky 
* * 
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ing mer ſounds, to vary the paſſions, no wonder, that 
the immediate vehicle of reaſon ſhould be endow: 


with the faculty of conveying, by ſome degree of 
picture to the ear, each idea to the underſtanding. - 
Nay, ſo finely is the general ſyſtem of human ſound 
adapted to the expreſſion of human ſenſe, that 


every particular dialect, eſpecially ours, has num- / 
berleſs words of every claſs, which, when duly de- 


livered, cannot but convey their reſpective idea's to 
univerſal comprehenſion, | Though Common-ſenſe . 


however cannot hope alſo for one common language, 


it ſurely enjoys common ſound ; and whoever beſt 
avails himſelf of the expreflive powers which his 


language affords him, will doubtleſs, all elſe alike, - 
be the beſt underſtood, and the moſt admired. 


The ſounds therefore of all ſpeech, like the idea's 
of all thought, are divided into quick and flow, 


ſtrong and feeble, ſmooth and rough, and all their 


analogous modifications. _ 
If all ſounds are longer or ſhorter; as more or lef 


| dwelt on, a vocal ſound put or opt muſt be ſhorter 


than when left open ; though the ſhut vowel, by the 
very Hoppage of colliding conſonants, may take as 


long time as the open. So ſounds may be ſtrong or 


feeble, ſmooth or rough,. &c, in their own nature, 
as well as by ſituation. _ 


Bold and ſonorous, awful and d ſolemn, are the engliſh 


o open, and à broad: 
00 and u are feothing and mfcal, ſometimes 4. 
and ruful modulations : 
i, oi and ou are high, Joyous, proud funds: 
1 graceful and * is @ open: 


ape "Pia, 


* 
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Dieping and diminutive is e . and conſe- 
quently i nut. 
The other ſhut ſounds are more or - leſs ſmart, 
pert or blunt; grand, ſlender, or gra, according to 
ſtreſs and articulation. 
In the cloſed quick e, there is ſomewhat particu- 
larly clever, pleaſant, delicate or elevated. _ | 
Nor are vowels alone fraught with expreſſion: 
every articulation has its inherent power of modi- 
fying paſſion as well as vocality, While liguefation 
and aſpiration both hint effort, eſpecially in the 
union of Hugh and hugonot ; the organs of ſpeech 
ſupply every variety of articulation. What depends 
on the tip of the tongue, like , muſt be liquidy 
lambent; on its root, as &, be bluntly cacophonic; on 
the irritated throat, as r, rough, harſh, horrid, or 
grating ; ; on the teeth, as u, t or 5, winning, twit- 
ting, or hiſſing ; on the lips, as m, p, &c. ſtimming, 
popping, puffing, blowing, &c. on the noſe, as 1g 
or nh, ringing or chinking, &c. | 

The direct emiſſion is naturally per or ſmarter | 
than the depreſſive; combinations muſt blend the 

characters of their components; and difficulty of 

articulation ſimple or compound muſt naturally 
paint difficulty in the modification of ide. 

While human organs are thus capable of every - 
articulation as well as of every vocality ; the organs 
of other animals, though variouſly vocal in ſome of 
the birds, can generally boaſt but one vocal emiſ- 
ſion, and one articulation of that vocality. 

The trilling or /brill liquid melts the warble of 
ſeveral ſongſters, and concludes the how! or yell of 
various animals, | | The 


* 
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The harſh guttural makes an eſſential part of the 


roar, ſnart, growl, grins grunt, croak, * of 


others. 
The dental gn reigns in the tab or neigh of 


- Gulliver's Houybnhnms : 


The ſoft labial m or b articulates the ma or ba of 
the lamb ; and cloſes the hum of the bee, Kc. 
p forms the e e e 
pewet © | 5 De 
b the boww-wow of the dog: 
t the twitter of the ſwallow: ·:· | 
/ the hiſs of the gooſe or the ſerpent : Re 
2 the buz of the bee, &c. „„ 
> the quack of the duck; the name as well as cry 


* 


of the cock, the cuchow and cocatoo or cocatore. 


 c likewiſe the cluct of the hen, as j the jug of the 
partridge; &cC. 

Though each inferior animal has therefore its 
little peculiar common as itſelf, man, univerſal | 


| maſter of ſound and combination, muſt by that very 
power loſe the general language, and form as many 


dialects as nations. But that each nation has ever 
retained the power of painting many idea's by ſounds 
fo accommodated as to convey wholely or partially 


| the idea's to whoever heard them, we might well 
ſuppoſe from the accommodating nature of their 


conſtituting parts; did not every day's converſe and 
reading evince it, more eſpecially every poet's every 
page: yet has no page of any poet ſo happily taught 
at once and exampled it as the following = of - 
the Eſſay on Criticiſm, * & c. 


Tis 
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Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives ae 18 | 
The. ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. : 1 
| Soft i is the ſtrain where Zephyr gently blows, | 
And the ſmooth fiream in ſmoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, . + 
The hoarſe, rough verſe. ſhould. like the torrent roar. 
When Aj jax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
. The line too Jabors, and the avordt move ſlow : + 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſeours the plain, 1 Br 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and /tims along the main, 
Hear how Timotheus' vari'd lays de xx 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe! / \.; 
While, at each change, the ſon of litran 3 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love: - 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, . | 
Now /ighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow : 
= | Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by ſound! 
EZ The pow'r of Muſic all our hearts allow.” _ 
_ And what Timotheus was, is [Pore or] Würden 
now. 
Here thou gh the ſmooth and the 8 the guic | 
and the //ow, though various actions and various 
1 paſſions e incomparably echoed by the ſounds, it 
0. may be as pleaſing as proper to evince the expreſſion 
| both of vocal and articulating powers by demon- : 
| ſtrative examples, ſeparately in their order. 
1 Strong and feeble idea's are finely contraſted in 
. ſtrong and feeble vowels: Eth, Ep. 
| 


75 


— — — — 2 — Ft 


i. 153. Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bald, and brave; 3 : 
TT: ww Haan a a ſcriv . an 1 exceeding. knave. . 


— 5 Iv. 105. 


—ä]ꝓ— 2 ——h 


Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 


Stretcht like a promontory, ſleeps e a 
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iv. 105. To compaſs this, his building is is a town 3 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. - | 
Who but muſt laugh, the maſter when-he ſees 2 


A puny inſect, ſbiv ring at a breeze ! 
Nor are the vowels leſs expreſſive: E. on M. 


iii. 31. Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings © -- 
iy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? . 
Loves of his own, and raptures ſwell the a ö 9 1 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly beſtride, 


iv. 369. Wide aan more ne th's bee of 
the mind 


Take ev? ry creature in, ied ev kind,” 
Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs 40 beg, 3 


And Heaven beholds its image in his breaſt. 

The ſame vowel four times articulated in ehe Boe 
by the ſame vocal _ * a RY effect: 
P. L. vii. 8 | No 

mmm ä e 

2 rolling . wave, Where way they wy 5 4 
Nor is effort leſs happily painted, i. 619. 
Thrice he eflay'd, and thrice, in ſpite of wok, 
Tears, ſuch as angels weep, ' burſt forth: at laſt 


Mords interwove with ſighs found out their way. 


Hugeneſs and- * ſpeak their gee : 

Vil. 410.— —part huge of bulk 
Wallowing, umweildy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean: there Leviathan, — 
Hugeſt of living creatures, on the dees: 


4 5 
_ * 33 2 Wh * 
. -—- rag 
« 8 v 
» 
2 * * 
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Ss 
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And ſeems a moving land, and at his gills 
Draws i wa and at his trunk /pouts out a ſea, 
470. ————arce from his mold 

Bleach, biggeſt born of earth, . 4 
His 24e 
285. Immediately the mountains huge appear 

Energent, and their broad bare backs upheave 

Into the clouds : their tops aſcend the ſky. 
ii. 67 5. The monſter moving onward came as faſt 
With horrid firides: Hell trembled as he Hrod. 
i. 225. Then with expanded wings he * bis | 
| =. Wight - 
Aloft, . on the duſky "EY 
That felt unuſual weight, till on dry land 
He lights. 

The effort of aſcent is, in ſpite of apology, EX» 
hibited by Mites ; Fo in: | 
vü. 551, ————the Creator from his wok 
Defiſting, though unwearied, 2p return'd, 

Up to the heaven of heavens his high abode. = 

So both of aſcent and deſcent, by Pope in his Odyſſey: | 

| I turn'd my eyes, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 

A mournful viſion, the ſiſyphian ſhade ! 
With many a weary figh, and many a groan, 
Dp the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone: 
The huge round tone reſulting with a bound 

Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the 

| ground. | 

Copiouſneſs burſts as ſenſibly from the direct Ia 
bial aſpirate repeated in Thomſon's Summer: 

Who would the bleflings firſt and laft recount, 


That in a full efufton from thee flow— 
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as from the depreſſive in Pope's Dunciad, iv. 8. 
The gath'ring number; as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng. + 
But ſound is doubtleſs the proper object of echo. | 


1 No wonder then if we ſo happily hear 3 N 
ſharpening ſcythe, alſo in his Summer: 


Echo no more returns the ſench fea 
Of ſharpening ſeythe, © | 
Milton's far-off curfew :; I Pane, 75 7 
Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 
I hear the far-off Curfew ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhare, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. | 
or Pope's tinkling rills: Elaiſe to Abelard, 1 ien 
Tp wand'ring fireams that ſhine between the 
hills, 75 . 
| The grots that echo to the tinkling ili. 
or Milton's whiſpering eales: bo; bis * 
iy. 156, ——\ow gentle 1 
Fanning their odorif rous wings, diſp en: 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ff * 
Thoſe balmy ſpoilt. 
And certainly we feel as much, Pope's 
- (Sappho to Phan.) © 
Ye gentle gales beneath: my body blow, 
And foftly lay me on the waves below.” 
nay by analogy, (Eloiſe to Abelard, 63. 
Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp' ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone fweetly lambent with celg one day. 
as, ( Rape of the Lock, ii. 47.) 
But now ſecure the painted 2 glides, 
The ſun beams trembling on the floating tides 3. 
While 
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While melting muſic ſeals upon the ſky, , ] 
And ſeften d ſounds along the waters dy: 14 | 


Smooth flow t the waves, the zephyrs gently play . 
Belinda ſmil A, and all the world was gay. 


Uke  Dryden's © A 14 
"They plow the liquid ſeas . legve the 2 | | 
„ r = = 
or Thomſon's 85 | | 


Trilling prolong - the willy Abe note. 
or as Milton's P. IL. 8 
i. 540. Sonorous metal i martial frunds 
v. 872. He ſaid, and, as the found of waters deep, 
Hoarſe murmur echo d to his words applauſe. 
ii. 951. At length a univerſal hubbub wild 


CE IT ERIN 
* 9 


= Of funning ſounds, and voices all-confus'd, 

= Born through the hollow dark alaules his ear 

= With loudeſt vehemence. 

Vu. 202. ——wherecat Michael bid found 

115 T tarchangel-trumpet eme, "her ins fe of heaven 
| —— It founded, and the faithful armies rung \. 


EF” = Hoſanna to the Hightſt: nor ſtood at wy 
I ̃ be adverſe legions, nor leſs hideous et 
Phe horrid ſhock : now forming fury roſe, 
And clamor ſuch as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never: arms on armor claſhing brayd 
Horrible diſcord; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag d; dire was the noiſe 
Of conflict: overhead the diſmal hiſ = 
Of Fry darts in flaming vollies fiew, > a Le. 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fre. n 
So under firy cope together 1 ʒjỹ ite 
Both battles main, with ruinous aſſault 


* 4 - 


*% 
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And inextinguiſhable rage; all Heaven 
Reſounded, and had Earth been . all Farch . 


Thus are nel contraſted the Gates of Hell and | 


Heaven : 


ü. 879, — 2 Og addon open fly 


With impetuous recoil, and jarring ſound 
Th' infernal doors, and on their _—_ 1 5 
Harſß thunder 


vii. 205. Heaven open'd wide b 


Her ever-during gates, harmonious ſound] * 


On golden hinges moving. 


If expreſſives are ſeparately. ſo Feder much; 


more may they become ſo in combination; and 


words that have ſeparately little expreſſion, may by 


combination acquire one. Thus Pope explodes the 


intergape of vowels by aſſembling them without in- 
tervening articulations: E. on C. 345. 
T oft the ear the open vowels tire. 505 


80 a verb, ſometimes big with expreſſion as prin- ; 


cipal,, or as auxiliary, is finely enfeebled into a 

very expletive, by entering into à line where it 

adds nothing but a ſyHable : as Aan 
While feeble expletives their aid 4; join. Oy 


The line following is expreſſive by the 2 


of words rather than the intrinſic value of each: 
And ten lot words oft creep in one dull line. 
By ten moſt expreſſive words incomparably com- 


bined, he paints ten feep ſupes, and by the claſh of 
ſtiff conſonants the ſtifneſs of the action. Eth. Ep. 


iv, 131. 
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iv. x And when up ten fi ſes you'or bags | 


PA by ten others the dilaceration of parting :- E. to 4 


And the /2/? pang ſhall tear thee from his heart. 
Nor is difficulty and labor more forcibly painted 


in the admired repetition : P. L. 


ii. 1021. So he with Al end leh: hard 
Mord on, with difficulty and labor he. 


In one line the fame poet expreſſes effort 20 


eaſe: iii. 87. 
Through all reſiraint trols + looſe Os wings his 


way. 


Extenſion ary pictured in 
if. 708. —— —and like a comet burn'd, 
That Ges the . of Ophiuchus huge. 


i. 209. So ſtretcht out __ in ca, 25 the — fiend 
; lay. 


Hov'ring and aka are perhaps hinted 3 in the 
inverted ftreſs: 
i. 345. How ring on wing, 7 the cope of hell, 
. *Twixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires. 
iv. 172. Now to th' aſcent of that ſteep favage hill 
Satan had journey d on penfive and flow. 
ii. 880. With impetuors recoil, and jarring ſound, 


And who ſees. not the proud feed rein d in the 5 


following verſe? 


858. But like a proud Reed reim d, went heughty on. 


The pauſes are finely ſuited to the ſubject: 
viii. 267. Myſelf I then perus'd, and limb by limb 


Survey d, and ſometimes went, and ch, ran, 


With ſupple joints and * vigor led. 
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ix. 892. From his /ack hand the garland * 5 


or Eye .-- 

1 aunpt, and all the faded roſes fled. _ 
and the elliptic members to the " of the re- 
lation: 
iv. 874. He ſcarce had ended, when theſe two ape 

proacht, 
And brief related whom they brought, where found, 
How bef red, in what form and poſture coucht. 


$ 2. of alliteration. 


| Who then ſhall be at a loſs whether to praiſe 
or blame, and why, the following alliterations ? | 
P. L. 244. a 
The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our jou 
hands 
Jill keep from wilderneſs with eaſe, as wh 
As we need walk. RT 
So Themſon's Nightingale, (Spring, 722.) 
—tſtill, at ev'ry dying fall, 
Takes up again her lamentable ſtrain | 
Of winding woe, till wide around the woods 
Sigh to her ſong, and with her wail reſound. 
Pope's Eloiſe to Abelard: 241. | 
Alas! no more: methinks we wand ring go 
Through dreary , and * each other's 
woe. 
Young, N. Th. 
a moment we may wiſh, 
When worlds want wealth to buy: 


' Thomſon, 


= 
* 
0 
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Thoniſon, Autumn, 30. e 1 
| while broad and brown, * . 1 
Extenſive harveſts hang the * bead. 2 

Pepe, Eth. Ep. i. 1666. 37 7 

Or helps th'ambitious: bill the peavens to eat, So 

| "Young, N. Th. 1 117 
Wbile heaver's high bot on Nin live = | 

80 the celebrated verſion of the 1 14th pſalm: 

The mountains /hake like frighted Bech, 


| Like lambs the little hillecs leap. 

| Prior, Nut- brown Maid: ' © ', © 
W | The queen of beauty ſtopt her bridled doves, - © 
|: V4 Approv'd the little labor of the gd Sq c 
5 | Eon C. 6. N i 
; {|| The bookful Blockheag, ignorant y read, b 
; | With loads of learned oath in __ eras , 
ST {0 Eik. F . 
1 I here, engliſh bounty 0 a while ty tand, b 
4F And honor linger, ere it lvoe the W ; 

f Ode for St. Cecilia's day: ns Doe 4 
6. ring through the- POOR e . 
. I or this with tort' ring irons wreath'd around 

. 1 
Ii. 628. Gorgons and hydra' 4 425 e dice. a 
1 iv. 732. But thou haſt promis'd from us two a race 5 
1 To „il the earth, who hall with us extol - 
| , "AE my gooaneſs infinite, both then we wake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep. , 
= vii. 613. — Who ſeeks 
Io leſſen Thee, _ his purpoſe ſerves | 
| f To manif:ft the more thy might 2 
o . Yeung, 


; * % 
£ 2 : 7 * ”"* 
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mar. A innge hd: 955 7 
Few e 8K 3 
- Immaculaig the manners of the morn. $1484 
THO Autumn, 907. 
Bright over Europe mt the boreal morn 
Yan, N. Th. | 
Some ſteer aright : but the Black bat blows bard, 


No fairy you of 2 all on 2 } 
&c. þ 


They win not therefore We grow b at 
the very name of Alliteration, who ſee it thus in- 
diſpenſable to faithful expreſſion; and which con- 
ſequently every good author of every time and 
tongue muſt have more or leſs employed, whe- 
ther by undoubted deſign to enforce the idea, as 
we have already ſeen and heard; or by the ne- 
ceſſity of repeating letters, where onde, or almoſt 
words, are repeated: or, inſine, through the har- 
mony ariſing from paralleliſm of ſound as well as 
of ſenſe, and the eaſe with which the ſame organs - 
reſpectively repeat the ſame operations. lt Ba 
Where words are repeated in whole or in part, 
letters muſt doubtleſs be ſo; as in the | Hy in- 
ſtances duly given, or as again P. L. 
li, 102, Freely- they toad, Who fred; 5 and a 
| 1 {Who fell; 25 a 
346. Loud as from numbers without 3 1 
V. 748. Regions they paſt, and mighty regencies. 
583.—— ——th'empyreal hoſt 
| Of angels by imperial ſummons call d. 
viii. 578. Who * when thou art ſeen leaſt wiſe— | 
Wy Von, VVV 1. 


1d, 


ice 
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642. Which templed our attempt—" 1 
869. Beſceching or befieging———— | _ © 71 
"Re however the analogy or oppoſition of 5 
could alone authoriſe a — very e to be 
imitated. | 

Alliteration may | Gherofore be ſucceſſiye, periodi. 
cal, or occaſional ; ſingle, double, or manifold; 
initial, medial, or fitiat; of one or any number of 


letters up to a complete word ; but the more ſounds 
it conſiſts of, the more delicately muſt it be dealt in, 


That Nature will often alliterate initially once, 
- whether in ſucceſſion or with little interval, cannot 
be doubted ; but ſhe can ſeldom be ſuppoſed to al- 
literate above once, or to make two alliterations 
in one line, without a view either to accommo- 
dation or harmony. 


By-harmonious Nature are 4 many of her adages 
and proverbs in all languages eee repeti- 
tioned, or alliterated: as, 

Min the horſe, or loſe the ſaddle. 

All graſp, all loſe; or, Ih all, loſe. all. 
Peny wile, pound fooliſh. - 
Love me little, and love me dogs 

Out of fight, out Go 770 

Many men, many minds. 
| By the ſame harmonious Nature, or by the hap- 
pieſt Art, which | is indeed all 'one, ſaid our Tn 

tors: X 

2 Cor. vii. 5. Wi taut were  Gghings, withi were 
fears. 
But he was a good judge v who ie us, E. 7 

1 - Ls 3 2. 


; 7 — . 
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362. True eaſe in writing comes from Arte not 


Chance; "Oe 
As thoſe move eaſieſt, ho have * to ie 


True Art being therefore but Nature perfeQed, to 


either may we indifferently aſcribe 
D. ii. 54. The race by vigor, not by vaunts is won. 


EK. L. iii. 92. Fuft in the jaws of ruin and codille. 


2. . f 16g wow 6 ek tho. PE OY 
| deavor 


9. 


4 Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 
| 4ii. 151. All this is madneſs, cries a ſober ſage: 


But who, my friend, has reaſon in his rage ? 


Z. to 4 I 159- The dying gales that pant upon the 


The lakes that quiver to the . breeze. 


As 8 ſay from top to toe, from head to heel; ſo 
P. L. xil- 387. = —— the local wounds 


Of head or heel. 


* 124 Allegro 51. And to the ſtack or the barnalcor: 


Stoutly firuts his dames before, 


Art and Nature conſpire in- may * of the fol- | 77 


lowing ſtanza of the Storm. K 
The diſtant ſurge all e whlite 
Foreteli the furious blaſt: _— 
Dreadful, though diſlant, is the gh : 4 
Confed' rate wind and waves unite, Ec 
And menace ev ry maſt. 


much more in the concluding lines of the ſuccee- 8 


ding: 


A fatal harveſt on the deck; 


P 2 Quick 


— ” 


Winds, whifling e the 3 ah : ws 
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Quick in purſuit, as active lame, 
Too ſoon the rolling ruin came, 3 

And ratif d the wreck. 1 


* 


and Iphigenia: 


No port they ſeek, nor certain courſe” they know, 
But ev'ry moment wait the * blow. 


or in his Ceyx and Alone: 3 
At once from eaſt to welt, 5 pole to pole, 


The forky lightning fab, the nr ur 


ell. 


And in the fires above the water fries: &c 


variety like harmony- and relief. Double therefore 


and as E. E. iii. 63. 
Whom with a wig fo a; and mien fo ma d, 
Pity miſtakes for ſome poor tradeſman craz d. 


And, toucht by her fair tendance, gladlier grew. 
ix. 1 79. 80 ſaying, threugh each thicket, dank or dry, 


as Thomſon, in bis Summer : | 


_ — to wave the _ and ſſir the 228 
ſo Johnſen in his Vanity of human wiſhes c 


Nor'is natural deſign leſs viſible in Poi D open : 
Toft and retaſt alift, and then MM } 


Now waves on Waves aſcendiog g. EE, the he fie, 


W of 


Nothing indeed is more common, than Hat pa- 
ralleliſm of alliteration, which gives repetition and 


or parallel alliteration may, like ſimple, be either 
ſucceſſive or ene 4 mene as we e have ny : 


fo P. L. viii. 46. - They at her coming ſprung, 


Lite a black miſt een ft p * 11 ye weed 


a Sides 3 0 


Where er 
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Where'er he turns, he meets a iiranger's eye: 

His ſuppliants: ſcorn him, and his followers fly. 
alternate or correlative: as, Dunc. iii. 283. 
Though long my party built on me their hopes, | 
For writing pamphlets, 1 for rag/ting Pere" 
fo. MN, Th. cnet 

l Reaſon, a baffled W 5k bak ade. i; 

The bluſh of weakneſs to the bane of . | 

or by inverſion, as P. L. ii. 624. EA 

Where all life dies, death — _ „ 

Natural as is alliteration in the beginning 1 

We or ſyllables, no leſs is it ſo in the end; where 
alſo the chime may confiſt of one or more ſounds, a 
conſonant. or en, or a feeble vowel with or 
without them. 
Numberleſs are eee ſuch iner par- 
ticularly multiplied by the univerſal formative „ 
which, direct or depreſſive, muſt not be aer enden | 

to a britiſh « ear. Thus Zth. Ep. iii. 2 11. SA 
Next goes his waol—to clothe our valiant bands: 5 
Loft, for his country's love, he fells his lands. - 

To town he comes, completes the nation's . 3 
And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a pope. 

And ſhall not Britain now reward his toils ? 

Britain, that pays her patriots with her ſpoils /+ 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cauſe *1 /- 

His thankleſs country leaves him to her las. 

But more ſtriking becomes terminative as well as 
initial alliteration by paralleliſm ; that is, beginning | 
or ending parallel words: as Dunc. iii. 164. 
Some free from rime or reaſon; rule or check, 
Break n 8 head, and Pegaſuſes neck. 


r 3 A. 375+ 
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j as: i. 37 5. Sleep's all ſubduing charms who dares defy, | 


And boaſts Ulyſſes ear with Argus eye. 
iv. 637. As Argus eyes, by Hermes wand oppreſt, 
Clos d, one by one, to everlaſting reft, 


E. on M. i. 65. 5 
Then ſhall man's dk * dulneſs 3 


Hi is attions , , 2 being uſe and ne; 


a1 has a fine effect in a ſeries of ſuperaives: 25 


P. Z. vi. 724. 


Firſt, higheſt, holieft, bet. Thou Nina ſceb / 
To glorify thy Son: I always Thee. 


| where the poet ſhow'd his love for this termination, 
by taking into the line a verb alſo that required i it. 


So in the elegant correlation: 
viii. 549. at the wills to do or 1 
Seems 101½f, virtuouſeſt, diſcret/?, beſt 
Lass ſo the ending of ſucceſſive participles: : As 
Unreſpited, unpitied, unrepric d. ty 
This alliteration, like the other, may take place 


at intervals: as Prior, Nut-brown Maid 


Wilt thou, though wounded, yet wndaunted, tay? 5 


ſo P. L. ix. 896. 


| O faireft of creation! laft and bp 
Of all God's works? 


and is fenfibly richer when the ſyllable begins like- 
wiſe with the ſame letter: thus Pope, R. of L. v. 19. 


O! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Cbarm d the ſmall pox, and marched old- age away. 


Meſſi „ 17. 


All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; © 
Returning Juſtice A ale her ſcale. 


' 


ii. 759. | 


; * - _— 
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as Dryden before him, in the Flower and the Leaf: 
Propt by the ſpring, it /ifts ale its head. 8 
where he alſo ſaid, - j | bo 
The life is in the baf——— 1 


as in Ceyx and Alcyone 


I would have rain d him 0 a gie dees 
But through my arms he ___ 1 W. from 
the place. * 
ſo Mallon, whoſe ears were open to every grace : 
P. L. iv. 988. Lives Wannen * + arr — 


as in his Allegro, 


29. Such ag hang c on Hebes e 
And Ir 10 live in dimyle ek. N. 
ſo again, P. „ 3 22 ney 


— 


** 
„ 


7 54. — — 


ven rt happne and ing yin bit, 
Torments tins" 8 

... ed 
a, and call'd me Sin, nen 
 Portentous held: mGGe. A 


a 502. Her virtue and the conſcience of her 


. zworth; © i 1 5 
That err 100 d, and not unſought f be won | 
i. 445. Beguil'd by fair rener SY 
To idols foul. 4 


as Dryden (Theodore and Ante) gat | 
Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, grand 0 the | 
ground. _ 
ſo Pope (Eſſay on Man, i iii. i. 250.) 
When rockt the mountains, and n his 
* n 


= 


Ks 
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r (N. Th.) | 
O Time. than gold more facred, more a load 
Than lead to on. 125 
as in the adjuration: | 
-By theſe bright orators that Sagas and waik 
And preſs thee to revere the Deity !_ 
but richer ſtill when a whole feeble termination 
chimes; as in the ſuperlatives we ſaw, and as 
Dans. ii. 46. But ſenſeleſs, . 3 ae void and 
4 74% 34 ing 
F 8 alliteration proves alſo more Ariking when 
the preceding ſyllable alliterates; much more if it 
almoſt, or altogether coincides: as N. Th. 
_ Man is to man the ſaręſt, ſurgſt ill. 


P. IL. i. 528. high words that bore cat. 


 » Semblance of worth, not ſublance——— 
iii. 6. Bright Huence of bright eſſence increate ! 
So in the correlative alternations : 
Ix. 40. Thou never from that hour in paradiſe 
| Found'| either faweet repaſt, or ſound repoſe. 
| Eth. * i. 31. Vet more: the diff rence is : as r 
| beten . 
The optics b and the objects ſeen. 
Nor can we call the chnrehitive rime woplcafing : 


E. on . iu. 3. 
That ag e ſtill which nen deter 


For which: we bear to live, or dare to ay, 


83. Of RIME, ; 


If Nature thus not only admits, but demands, 
the returns nnn to melodious compoſition; 
4 


Pe ep ooo no ORE — "a, 


vil 


1d 


proſe, as well as p 
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| if therefore ſuch harmony ariſe from the well-adjuſted 


return even of articulations, commencing, cloſing, br 
both; of à ſtrong vowel with or without an initial 
mover, or of a feeble with or without a cloſer; if 
try, aſk her regular returns, 

and the matter in both ow ſo much to the nanner; 
I it not ſometimes be as pedantic to 'avoid as 
to affect a figure where Art and Nature ſo happily 
coincide in every language? If proſe and verſe agree 
not only in initial and medial, but often in feeble 
final coincidence; may not, nay muſt not, verſe 
proceed a ſtep farther, and, through the ſtil] cloſer 
paralleliſm of its ſtated meaſure, or the neceſſary 


ſameneſs of Muſic's coneluding counterparts, re- 


quire, at certain periods, a ſtrong final coincidence, 
and aſſert a ſuperior melody, nay perhaps a ſupe- 
rior expreflion, from what is now called rime? 
Nor need it be deemed any proof of acquaintance - 
either with Nature or elegant Art, to pronounce that 
rime is not founded in nature; or that there is or. 


ever was any language inſenſible to its charms ini- 


tial, medial, or final, or perhaps of all three kinds. 
While none who attend but a little, can deny the 
two former; and none Who attend a little farther, / 


can queſtion the laſt; it muſt be owned, chat as 


ſome tongues have more need, ſo are they more 


| ſuſceptible, of this concluding advantage. 


The greek and latin, by their regularity of ter- 


_ mination, were leſs capable of rime, becauſe the 
chime of ſame caſe and ſame caſe, ſame perſon. and 
ſame perſon, &c. though ſometimes tolerated, nay 
— could not fail in frequency to cloy. They 


P 5 there- 


[gan Dar © RINCIPLE Lan HT. 
therefore ſo contrived each ſpecies of verſe; that the 


lines ſhould rime in quantity where they could not 


in kind; and that Nature's love of order at once, 
and variety, ſhould be ſatisfied with the ſame feet 
(or combination of ſyllables) returning in every 


line, which feet ſome kinds fixed through the. 
whole, and all in the end; yet with the appearance 
of conſtant variety, whend the ſtill· returning mea- 
ſure ſeldom ventured, at leaſt in the cloſe, to ne 


the ſound that cloſed the verſe preceding. 
Other tongues, on the contrary, leſs termina- 
tional, whoſe nouns and verbs, like ours, either aſ- 


ſerted their liberty of refuſing termination, or owed 
their exiſtence to dropping it; but who amply ſup- _ 
plied this ſeeming defect by prepoſitive and auxili- 


ary particles; could not but ſo encreaſe their va- 
riety of endings with that of their words, as eaſily 
to furniſh one uncloying end to a coupler, or double 


meaſure; - ſolemnly to aſcertain meaſure paralleliſed; 


and, by diligently varying the cloſe of each diſtich, 


to ſhow that Nature, regularly 661 rag ceaſed not 


to be Nature ſtil]. 
Some few tongues, and berief ours, which, 
by not being terminational, may well be named ex- 


preſſive, can indeed ſoar into heroics, like the an- 
cient, without periodic rime, in verſe very juſtly 
called blanł, as balking Nature's honeſt expectation 


of return; and to avoid the imputation of mere 
meaſured proſe, ſtraining its terms and its turns as 
far out of Nature, as rime is vulgarly fancied 'to 


do fo. A very few britiſh poets, beſide Milton, 
have however ſo 1 the 8 to the ſublime in 


engliſh 


* a 


2 N ⅛ng ] Uud +: 
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engliſh. blank verſe, (calling all verſe, as anciently, 


rime) as to leave little, if any, regret: of parallel 
termination ; and blank, by raiſing proſe to mea- 


ſure without the badge of verſe, appears the proper. 
dreſs of Tragedy; who therefore moſt uſes what 


| the doubtleſs invented, that ſhe might at once ſoar. 


into meaſure, and hide, in ſome degree, hex ele. 
. : 

The engliſh language polſelling ſuch. po powers of. 
inverſion, as well as fo vaſt an abundance. of terms; 


enjoying in all a freedom as much beyond other 


languages, as thoſe who uſe it enjoy beyond other 


nations; imitates thus with peculiar pride the an- 


cient terminational tongues, and powerfully aſſerts 
a privilege denied her ſiſter- dialects; while the at 
leaſt equally with them enjoys periodical rime, na- 


| tural perhaps now to every tongue alive. Nay the 
| fame ſtill- melodious Nature, whom we ſaw fo fond 


to paralleliſe, alliterate, and repeat upon occaſion, * 


' goes even ſo far as frequently, for memory's ſake, 


to terminate her adages in rime: as, Store is no ſore, 
Faſt bind, faſt find. Theſe however, and the like, 
muſt be deemed diftichs; the former by ellipſe, as if 
Ample fore like, Faſt bind, 
Is no % i: +.) Faſt fine. 
for proſe, which admits every ſeemingly artleſs re- 
turn, leaves rime the peculiar of verſe ; where Na- 
ture, far from being aſhamed. of this apparent art, 


| has made it, if not the ſole, the moſt palpable 


diſcrimination between the two kinds. of writing. 


Poetry may appear in proſe; rime cannot ex- 


iſt *. in verſe, of which it is the termination. 
P 6 Rime 2 


e Winne On "I "PAI „ eee eee 
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Rime would violate Nature in the one, and does - 
but attune her in the other ; nay, to aſcertain Rime 
the child of Nature as well as of Art, no term, phraſe, 
or order is to be indulged to Time, en a better 


could be found without it. 


Reime therefore alike natural and "PE to our ver- 
GHeation;” eſſential to every ſpecies but the heroic, 
to which however natural, it is not indiſpenſable, 


conſiſts in the termination of two parallel or corre- 


lated lines with one ſtrong vowel, whether open, or 


cloſed by the ſame conſonant or conſonants ; but 


neither articulated with the fame conſonant, nor 
preceded by the ſame vowel. 


Final rime then muſt be the laſt 3 ſound, 


not the whole laſt ſyllable: for ſo much. 845g 


would preclude that variety which muſt preſerve 


Nature in rime. Nor can we fancy then that Swift 


or Pope, even in the comic, indulged the vulgar ico- , 
incidence of w aſpirate with ww ſimple, of whig with 


wig, &c. more than of ſphere with ſpear, &c. when 
the former ſaid: 


Triumphant tories, and deſponding whigs . 

Forget their feuds, and j * to ſave their OM 
and the latter : 

A joke on Jekyl, or * odd old ab 
Who never chang'd his principles or wig.” 
But the laſt ſtrong vowel muſt be abſolutely one in 
both members of the couplet, and whatever (if 


aught) elſe follows that final vowel : a rule indiſ- 


penſable as it is eaſy; nor can any one who is 


maſter of his ſubject 225 his . eſpecially 


a lan- 


— 
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a language ſo copious as ours, ever be at a loſs 
for harmonious” propriety in verſe more than in 
proſe, or in rime more than in blank: and as on 
one hand we are never'to ſacrifice ſenſe to ſound, 
ſo on the other, we need never facrifice ſound to 
ſenſe, which muſt j impair, then cannot improve it. 

To exemplify rime were needleſs as endleſs : ex- 
amples have been as ample, as the doctrine is clear. 


To hint that gain and Bane, great and fate, heart 


and ſmart, got and what, ſay and obey, &c. are per- 


fect rimes, were as idle, as it were unfair to omit 


that a different feeble vowel following a ſame ſtrong 
one, and finiſhing the line, violates not the rime 
which was previouſly juſt; all feeble vowels after 


the riming part being neceſſarily as naturally co- 
incident. Thus prunella and fellow, = and know | 
it, &c. as Pope's (E. on M. iv. 201.) | 


You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 


Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk : 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
_— 7/5 
The reſt is all but leather and prunella. 
(Eth. Ep. ii. 289.) 
The gen'rous god, who wit 442 gold as? 
And ripens ſpirits, as he ripens mines, | 
Kept droſs for dutcheſſes, the world ſhall know it; 
To you gave ſenſe, good- -humor, and a poet, 
ſo Swiff's | ; 
We know the ſubject of als N 
The man has learning, ſenſe and morals. 
and 


* - "» 23322 „ K„„%ñ a ed ⏑— 
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Let cenſuring critics then think what they * 
ont, 
Who would not write verſes with ſuch an n %. 
„ Aant 4 
Nay the very comic or burleſk never r Ricks to rime 
on the antepenult, in which caſe the penult being 
feeble coincides, and the laſt ſyllable, having very. 
little ſtrength, though it chimes in its conſonant or 
conſonants, need not be very nice in its vowel. 
Reproachleſs i is therefore Swift's 
| Bo I hope that henceforward you ne'er. will aſk. 
| can I maul 
This teizing, conceited, rude, inſolent animal. 
as =. \ 


For omitting the fir (where I make a compariſon 


With a fort of alluſion to Putland or Harriſon.) 

The feeble ending may therefore as well conſiſt 
of a word or words, as of a ſyllable or ſyllables. | 
Perfect then is the example of Gay in his Fable 

of the E lephant and the Bookſeller : | 

Learn'd Sir, if you'd employ your pen Br 

Againſt the ſenſcleſs ſons of men, 

Or write the hiſtory of Siam, 
No man is better pay than I am. 
Or, ſince you're learn'd in Greek, let's fee 
Something againſt the Trinity. s 
in which laſt couplet we obſerve that the 7 or * 
when, as here, but ſecondarily ſtrong, chimes 
fai. ly by its N ROO with « 5 and 


Open. 


But this emphatic 3 of the rime might 


have 8 farther, and authoriſe the 9 's opening 
„ into 
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into primary ſtrength, and fo aſſuming the diph- 


thong of ty. Thus the poet Ow” RAVE ſaid, had | 


he pleaſed, 
Or, ſince you're learn'd i in Greek, ket's try 
Something againſt the Trimity. 


But this would have been leſs a and there- | 


fore leſs fit for the familiar fituation : : for in a more 
exalted, the vowel opens with propriety into the 


ſolemn diphthong : as E. on M. i. 67. 
Why doing, W ue impell'; and 
wiy = 
This hour a fave, the next A deiy. 
and ſo 29, | 


. + MW ſtrong connexions, nice en, 
4 &c. N 


— 


But of this favs the bang and PAY ties, c 


"y 
f 


Though a ſecondarily may thus riſe into a pri- 


marily ſtrong in the ſupported ſtile, we are there 


very ſparingly to uſe one ſupernumerary ſyllable, 
never two: freedoms which belong only to the 


familiar. To avoid therefore the imputation of 
proſaic, the blank her oic admits no frequent ſuper- 2 


numerary; while Tragedy, as ſtudiouſly affecting 


the eaſe of proſe, uſes this indulgence ere 5 1 


ſcruple : thus Addiſon's (Cato i. 4.) 
*Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 

The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire. 

; Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex: 
True, ſhe is fair ; oh, how divinely fair ! 


With 


But ſtill the lovely maid i Improves her charms, 5 


1 
. . 
f 
5 
1 
: 
2 
4 
o 
: £ 
: 
; 
: 
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- With inward greatneſs, unaffected Wiſdom,, . 


And ſanctity of manners. 
Nay Milton excludes it not in famili iar collooy: 2 
25 P. L. x. 923. | 
" White yet we lie ſearce one thor hour _ pes 0 
1 bare : 
<2 Not weon us two let ob 1 nooks, both j joining, 
As join'd in injuries, one enmity = | 
Againſt a foe by doom e u 1, i 
&c; | „ 26 it 
17 then, to conflitute a yy Ha... the ſelf- - 
fame ſtrong, vowel, and ſelf- ſame concluding con- * 
ſonant or conſonants (where my do- conclude it) þ 
muſt' return, however either be painted; it is 5 
plain that different vowels open or ſhut, or diffe- 3 
rent directions even of one concluding articu- Fr: 
lation, fo conſtituting different 'conſonants as di- | E 
rect and depreſſive, cannot poſſibly conſtitute rime: HE 
as both vowels open in way and ſea, line and join; 5 
ſhut in warm and charm, merit and Ibirit, heaven . * 
and given, &c. open and ſhut, as as in receive and give, WM ( 
which differ indeed only in quantity; but, where fe 
they differ much more, in even and heaven, feaſt be 
and breaft, light and wit, abode and god, ador d and fit 
- bord, rove and move and love, &c. ſo the articula- m 
tion direct and depreſſive in ſpace and raiſe, increaſe by 
and appeaſe, &c. where evidently is no rime, be- th 
| cauſe the ſame vowel, or the ſame conſonant, and 
therefore the ſame . does not return, di 


5 1 ce 


1 - 8 4 * ; ; | | | ; ; ; 1 
: | | 5 | LC H P 
1 * 
1 A PM 
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CHAPTER IL - ava 


Of the MEASURES or FEET common F o proſe 
and verſe. 
Y IM E thus LIVE wot it eee Rt to 
enquire what number of verſes may employ 
it, and in what order they may be arranged. That 
not only two counterparts chime to each other, we 
| ſhall quickly come to perceive: meantime it ſeems 
proper to inveſtigate the manner in which verſes are 
conſtructed, and to ſcan the meaſure of which they 
reſpectively conſiſt, before we ſeek their powers 

of combination, and the ſtanzaes they chiefly come 
poſe. 

Vocal emphaſis being in all nature Nats, by 
labor muſt be alternated by reſt, ſounds differently 
combined according to quantity, that is, according 
to length or ſhortneſs, the neceſſary effects of force 
or feebleneſs, have in all Janguages conſtituted 
what grammarians denominate feet ; as the meaſures 5 
both of proſe and of verſe, though vulgarly con- 
fined to the latter, more palpably the object of 
meaſure; or rather, becauſe perhaps more applied 
by Nature to the 8 and more e by Art to 
the other. | 

Alike to either however are 8 che four 
diſſyllabical meaſures; or the only four poſſible 
combinations of two ſyllables: 

Iamb, a ſhort and a long, or a weak and a long, 
2 ab, int, Ne | 


I © Trochees 
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77 . a long and a ſhort, or a ſtrong and a 
weak, : as, trochee, differ. 

_  Spondee, two long,: 

* "Pyrrich, two ſhort, « «, 
neither of which latter can be exampled by a dif- 
ſyllable; every word of two ſyllables being long and 


ſhort, or ſhort and long: for the ſtreſs muſt ly on 
one or the other. But in combination of words 


both may be exemplified ; becauſe the latter of an 
zamb, and the former of a trochee, cannot but make 
a ſpondee ; ; and on the contrary, the latter of a 


trochee, and the former of an iamb, muſt as ſurely 


make a pyrrich : thus in allies ſuccor, lies ſuc form a 
ſpondee, and in ſuccor allies, cor al form a pyrrich. 
Spondees we find alſo in occaſional compounds, 
which endeavor to unite the ſtrength or length of 
both ſides : as Blanl-verſe, the two firſt of heart- 


thrilling ; or in ſuch equal combinations, as one, 


| e; 5 men, boys; &c. 

Pymichs, at leaſt poſſible find we Aeli in the 

| two firlt of the demand, reprehend; cavalcade; or 
the two laſt of dignity, interet, benefit, &c. unleſs 

when occaſion ſtrengthens, even beyond ſecondary 

power, the firſt of the former and the laſt of the 

latter, ſo turning the pyrrichs into trochees on one 


hand, or into iambs on the other. For, though 
ſyllabic emphaſis move by alternation, one enforced 
ſyllable renders the alternate on either hand but 


ſecondarily ſtrong ; and ſo, if not abſolutely weak, 
perhaps as ſhort a ſyllable. Hence have ariſen #rif- 
Hllable feet, where two ſucceſſive weak ſyllables 


prove equal i in time to one 5 ang. Theſe can 05 | 
d 


>, 5 =D K = 


three. 


feet; as a choriamb for a chorre (or trothee) and an 
lables are redundant meaſures of a foot and a half, 


ht i ES Ai Toe. Be Bo Met Bo a. 
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deed only be two : a ſtrong and two weak, or two 
weak and a ſtrong; in other words, a long and two 
ſhort, or two ſhort and a long, known by the greek 
names of dachyl and anapeft, * inſtanced in 


dignity and cavalcade. 


Some grammarians would fein ſwell the . 


of triſſyllable feet with the tremendous names of 


Bacchius, a ſhort and two ar — . mn 
watch. © | 

Antibacehius, two e lon 2 a ſhark: =o; : 26 
gold- watches ä 3 
Amphimacer, A long, a men, and Fl long -v=2 
as, I require.'- 

Amphibracbys, a tort, a long, and: a bn, 252 
as, attendance. | 


1 ---2 a6, ane s 
Tribtacys| oa or mrad, three tort, * as in 


boner the ſedate: 10 


. ͤ K 


iamb, &c. obvious as it is that all the ſix laſt triſſyl . 


or a foot and a quarter; though one be but equal in 
time to a ſpondee or dactyl, and another to an 1amb, 
or a trochee, thoſe the moſt complete, and theſe 


the moſt commodious engliſh meaſures. 


By the four diſſyllables or their equivalents e 


fore may, nay muſt, every period of proſe, as well 


as every line of verſe, be ſcanned; and if in verſe 
we ſhall ſee a ſupernumeraty ſylable ſometimes in- 
dulged, much more may we allow a fingle or odd 

ſyllable, 


» 
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| ſyllable, whether ſtrong or weak, to commence per- 
haps or conclude a ſentence or member in profe, 
which in contradiſtinction to verſe, and of more 
various meaſure, has too often too Jultly nnen 


minated /oo/z or arbitrary ſpeech. - 


But without forging fetters anne to hs 


writing, of which on the contrary the great deſign 
here is to exhibit the powers, and aſſert the free- 
dom; it may prove neither uſeleſs nor unpleaſing 


| before we proceed to ſcan verſification, to ſhow our 
meaſures alike applicable to proſe-compoſition ; to 
trace thence the harmony of paſſages that have 


Pleaſed us we could not tell why, and ſo to give a 

like happy. cadence: (or turn) to our: own ym 
periods. 

It has been often. obſerved that e aa bets 


neſs i in engliſh, as perhaps i in all human language, 


depend almoſt entirely on the ſtreſs, which the vari- 


ous combinations of vowels or of conſonants may 
ſometimes contribute to draw. An open vowel 
therefore, if feeble, is but equal in time to a ſhut 


one; and a ſhut vowel, if firengthened or ſtiffened 
by cluſtering articulations, is equal in time to a 
vowel open and ſtrong. For, though an open 


ſtrong vowel have more vocal quantity than a ſhut 


ſtrong vowel, the ſtrong ſhut ſyllable may require 


as much time in the utterance as the ſtrong open 


ſyllable, if retarded by ſucceeding articulation; and 
this claſh of conſonants occaſions what grammarians 


call length by poſition. Thus arms and holly are equal 


in time to aims and holy, thoſe having as much more 


articulation as theſe have more de W 
Such 
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Soch indeed is the conformation of all language, 
particularly ours, that the four diſſyllable, and the 
two chief triſſyllable feet, muſt, by their conſtant but 
various combination, modulate the various harmony 
of all human ſound. No wonder then if proſe ad- 
mit the meaſures of verſe, or if one differ only from 
the other in variety of combination; if paralleliſm 
of matter produce parallel meaſure in both, or even 
if in both nene aye balanced into bor een 
ſounds. I e 

Among the den bertel dane of the: ben 
Bible, which ſhows everywhere, but in the laſt 
verſion of the pſalms, quite deaf to the melody of 
the former, that the ingenious as venerable Tranſla- 
tors had an ear equal to their other talents; we 
find that the harmonious balance or paralleliſm of 
ſound, eſpecially in ſolemn or ee n 
is not the leaſt remarkable. 

In the parting of Balaam and Balak; ' ;tt 

Num. xxiv. 25. And Balaam roſe wi * want; 


and returned to his place and Balak alſo went his way. 


where we hear the progreſs of Balaam's, and a hint 
of Balat's s return, the meaſure ſeems to conſtitute 
great part df us e . for the feet move 1 
tus? 3 

and 85 Van raſe © 85 up, and want, ; "ind . _—_ 

tir mdto bis Place; ind Ba. | "bak al. 35 


5 
Lo» 


went his way. © bp: | 

the former member conſiſting of fix, and the latter l 

of four feet; two iambs, two anapeſts, two iambs ' 

making one; and four iambs forming the other. 

It may doubtleſs be ſcanned otherwiſe, if in both 
we 


I B 


FT 


* 
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we ſplit an ia into one a initial 


long final ſyllaule: thus tes 
* - and Bain ri up , n ind 
_ 7 a . bs - — 2. al 


went bis. tuãy. 2 

Short ſyllable, trochee, ee, two e 
long ſyllable; ſhort nne, aber ere, _ 
| ſyllable. 7:16 it? 

Alternation . t adore in our 
/ meaſures, iamb and trochee muſt be our principal 
feet; and as alternation of emphaſis may be once 
ſuſpended, dactyl, or its oppoſite anapeſt, proves 
intermingled wich them. For ſpondee or pyrrich 
we can have but little occaſion; two equal ſyllables 
rarely coming together, unleſs when they belong to 


different feet, or when the double ſtrength of a pre- 


ceeding ſyllable occaſions or allows double feeble- 
neſs, as in the caſe of the dactyl, to follow); 21 
as effort cauſes remiſſion, not remiſſion e if 
trochee is not a more natural meaſure than iamb, 
the anapeſt is e leſs natural than the 
dactyl. L 
Length by poſition. then takes little 1 in our 


language, which rather weighing than meaſuring, 
conſiders a weak ſyllable ſtill as a ſhort one, whe- . 


ther the vowel be open, or ſhut with whatever col- 
lifion ; elſe. ſo many of our words. ending as well 
as N with conſonants, our meaſures would 
be monotonouſly ſpondaic, inſtead. of iambic, tro 
chaic, or dactylian. 
 Succeedin g four iambs, however, a : * . con- 
ahnen with dignity, Acts. xxiv. 7. — 435 
But 


v 
- 


TY ww 


Wu, ti „3 * 


r 
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the following PEI. | | Ran LE 
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But after two years, Porcius Feſtus came into Felix” 


| room; and Felix willing. to oo: the A: a Vale, » 


left Paul bound. 

A moloſs indeed after Fax wackad may by ano- 
ther ſcale be found to cloſe the period: for, though 
the triſſyllable feet, except dactyl, or anapeſt, can 
find little place in poetic numbers, they may ſome- 
times, if ſparingly, be indulged as meaſures. of 
proſe ; yet, where they leaſt prevail, even. proſe 
will be moſt perfect; and in every kind of writing 
will it be found, that where the feet are moſt paral- 
lel, the period has moſt dignity. Hence ariſes our 
ſatisfaction from ſuch as theſe termination 

Jer. lii. 19. that which was of gold, in geld; ; 


4 that which was of f ſilver, in ſiluer; 100 the captain 
F the guard atuay. 


Heb. viii. 13. Now that which decageth and waxeth 


old, is ready to vaniſh away. 


xi. 40. - having provided ſome better thing 


| for us, that foe without us ſhould not be made here, : 


fett. 
8. John i. 51. Verily, verily, 7 45 unto you; 3 


Hereaſter ye ſhall ſee heaven open, and the. angels 7 


Ged aſcending and deſcending upon the ſon of man. | 
St. Luke i. 38. And Mary ſaid: Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me according ta thy word. 


And the angel departed from her. 


St. John i ii. 11. This beginning of miracles did 7 


| Feſus in Cana of Galilee ; and manifefted forth bis 


glory : and his diſciples believed on him. | 
Nor can any thing be more finely balanced than 


us | Taz PainciyLes or 


St. Maith. iii. 17. And 7 4 voice from bende | 
: fy: This is my beloved ſon, in whom. 1 am well | 


Pleaſed. 
Acts xviii. 28. For he micheth convinced the ; Jews, 


and that publicly ; ſhowing ty the ths that Jau 
__ was [the] Chriſt. 


Phil. ii. 10. That at the name of 7 for every knee | 
: froul bow, of things in heaven, and Hinge. in earth, 


and things under the earth ; 


11. And that every tongue ſhould conf 755 that 72 ſus 
Chrift is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. fi 
80 Gen. vii. 24. And the waters e upon the | nn 
earth, a hundred and Fifty days. <3 | 
II. v. 6. Twill alfo command the claudi, that thy 


rain no rain upon it. 
3 exix. 92. If my delight had not. been in thy 
„I. ſhould have periſhed in my trouble. 


1 1. 7 will magnify thee, O God my King, ond 
I will praiſe thy name for ever and ever. * 
and fo Ecclus. xxxiv. 25. He that. waſheth 2 

, after the touching of a dead body; if he touch it again, 


what availeth his waſhing ? 


26. So is it with a man that fa el for * þ Fas, and * 
goeth again, ond doeth the fame : who will hear his” 
prayer? or what doth his humbling profit e 
Though every reader that has cars muſt be ſtruck 


with delight or diſguſt at the opening of every me- 
lodious or earleſs author; nowhere is the cloſing ba- 


lance more elegantly or more eaſily couched than in 


the latter member of the petition following: 


Dat it may pleaſe Thee ts be his defender and keeper, 
giving bim the victory ver all Ps entmes * 


an 
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an obſervation as applicable to the general ſufrage 
Me bixzech Thie ts bzar iis, good Tard. 

wyhich is either anapeſtic or daQtylian. 
Theſe ſpecimens ſuffice to — bl 
vell as poſſibility of meaſuring proſe; and the feet 


by which · Melody moves, often when leaſt con- 


ſcious that ſhe uſes any feet at all. Such is however 
a teſt of the ear both of writer and reader; and fo 
important is it for both to cultivate that harmony of 
cadence, which far from violating Nature, or en- 
BE chaining Emphaſis, but diſplays Religion in the 
beauty of. holineſs, and ſets forth — all _ 


a C1 A PTE R III. 
07 7 POETIC 1 or VERSIFICATION 


Proper. 


THATEVER advances mere Nature OO „ 
make in profaic melody, ſhe bluſnes not 
to — nay to aſk the aid of Art in poetic: modu- 
lations. - With the ſame feet muſt ſhe move in 

proſe and in verſe ; but the meaſures are only regu- 
lar in the one, whereas they are fixed in the other. 
Ia both kinds of writing the three principal feet 
muſt be iamb, trachee, and dactyl; and ſo the three 
principal kinds of verſe muſt be, as thoſe feet re- 
ſpectively prevail, iambic, trochaic, or dlactylian. 14 
muſt have been already perceived that iambic mea- 
ſure becomes trochaic, or a ſeries of iambs a ſeries 


of trochees, by neglecting or ſeparating the firſt 


aur of the firſt iamb, and on * A 
Vor. II, £ 
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like interchange muſt affect dactyl and  arndpeſt: 
| whence dactylian verſe, by dropping the firſt ſtrong 


ſyllable, becomes anapeſtic; as anapeſtic, brug 


| ping the ww two feeble. . 5 e e 


. 122 


. oy 17 07 55 2 5 


„ * x. * * 


narf repeated feet, and being for every reaſon 

ſtrong in the end; iamb becomes its n 
meaſure, and iambic its principal kind, . 
Of iambs there may be any number not  excee- 


ding ſix (very rarely ſeven) in an engliſh verſe. 
One, two, or even three iambs muſt be too mono- 


tonous for continued meaſures of a poem; and ſo 
are only to be exampled, the firſt very ſeldom, the 
ſecond not often, but the third pretty frequently in 


ſtanza. Iambics of four feet, or eight ſyllables, 


prove as continuouſly adapted to fable in particular, 
or humor in general, as thoſe of five and fix to the 


heroic kinds. Thus are the quaternarian and ſena- 
rian iambics correſpondent to the „ and trint- 


ter of the ancients. 


A perfect iambic conſiſts os pure de! but 
iambic verſe, whether of four, five, or fix feet, 


may, nay often for variety muſt, admit a trochee, 
ſeldom a ſpondee, in the firſt place. Thus the be- 
- ginning of Swift's fable of Midas. 
Midas, we are in ſtory told, | 
Turn'd ev'ry thing he toucht to gold. 
He chipt his bread; the pieces round 
Glitter d like ſpangles on the ground. 
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Tus ENetiss Labovabr, 


A coddling ere it went his Hp ing 
| Wouk right beedita/a pita p77 


He call'd for drink ; you ſaw hind 8 bag bel 1 
0 24 8 


Potable gold in Senden dug. 23 
where the variety is finely dre bre Gb 


5 commencing the firſt, fourth, and eighth verſes; 


which may indeed otherwife be fearined, dactyl, 


two trochees, ſtrong fyllable; as the third and 


ſeventh, which are pure iambics, may alſo be mea · 
ſured, weak fyYable, three trochees, ſtrong ſyllable. 
The fifth and ſixth to four pure iambs ſubjoin a 
ſupernumeràry feeble fyllable, or prefix one to four 
trochees. The ſecond line may be treated as com- 
mencing wich either a onde or an famb; though, 


where the idea is not repeated, or two ſucceſſive 


idea's are not of equal energy; two ſucceſſive ſylla- 
bles cannot be equally ſtrong eſther in'ours orin any 
other language. In either of thoſe cafes, in both of 


which a pauſe muſt intervene, A ſpondee may be 
| ſubſtituted to an jamb in any place but the (aft. 


Accordingly no Joop than too 8 s e 


ſpear's 5 


Blow, blow, chou winter's wind. 
and Young's' | 
Great, good ; vile? wonderful, eternal King! 
Spondee only lengthens the firſt" of iamb; but 
trochee directiy reverſes it, and ſo can find no pro- 
per place, as has been hinted, in an iambic verſe, 
but the firſt; 5 where we ne ny heard ; Its haps 
pineſs, ' © 
| Milton often viding this low, and ſeruples not to 


| put a trochee in any place for an iamb, the very laſt 


- » not 


* 


3240 Tux Parmcieins or 
not excepted, ox indeed to make an iamb of what- 
ever two I * * was al. 


ledged for ©, T 
i. 345. How ring on wing any wh the 9 of hell. 


iv. 172. Satan had journey d on, penſtus and flow. . , 


ii. 880. With impetueus recoil, and jarring ſound. 


gs, | NR 4461518 
i 3h e ropennch, far worle to bear | 
Than violence. 
Xii. 283. So many laws argue ſo many 3 
vii. 527. Created thee in the image of God. 
iii. a His words here ended; ue his meck Ken 
legt get ſpake. F 


or 


&# » ©* 


r 
i 746. On Lemnos, th'e egean ite; 8 8 3 
ii. 132. Eneamp their legions, or with, obſcure wing 
&e. i TITS 
where the trochee in the third of is perhaps the 
leaſt diſpleaſing., Well did Milion know the dif- 


' ference of effect between direct and inverſe ; _ in 


this point he often preferred variety to exaineſs b 

is palpable P. JL. 

iii. 3 3 Thoſe other two equal'd with me in fates, 
(So were I egual d with them in renown.) 

But not to inſiſt on a licence by no means to be in- 

dulged to elevated poetry, nay hardly to the moſt 

| humorous burlelk.: _ as en i 


Kind critics will thus find beauties in blemiſhes ; 
but probably the author engunt no.myre than when ba 


ii. 22 F under the frown of 


\ 


* 


nf EnGursn' Wb Tor. 2 


A wight he was, whoſe very bebe would” 

Entitle him, Mirror of Enighthood, « 
we fee that englih heroic verſe is quinarian or pen- 
tameter iambic, that is, iambic of five feet, admit - 


| ting ſometimes, as has been ſaid and ſeen, a ſenarian | 


or an alexandrine of ſix, An iambic of whatever 
ſize may purely confiſt of iambs; but the longer it 
is, it not only admits, but requires the greater 
variety, by intermixture of trochee in the begin- 
ning, and there or elſewhere, ſave in the laſt, of 
ſpondee or pyrrich (which only prolong the former, 
or ſhorten the e W ne 


diverſity of pauſes. u Satt enn 
Hence have are mY two claſſes of pure "hd 


mixt iambics; pure, where; by a ſeries of ' iambs; the _ 


ſyllables are alternately weak and ſtrong,” thence 
ſhort and long; and mixt, where the firſt foot is 


inverted into a trochee, where a ſtrong ſyllable is 


enfeebled in a pyrrich, or a weak ſyllable ftreng- 
thened in a ſpondee. "up" A cannot be 


ſuſpended above oncſdGmme. 


Though initial eee fuctteded by 


ſpondee ; pyrrich or ſpondee muſt be followed by 
iamb, which never quits the laſt place; the feeble _ 


—— of the queſtion. Nor muſt we 


fail to remember that either article is naturally weak, 
unleſs when deſignedly ſtrong; or to obſerve that, 


as diſſyllable prepoſition may be enforced on the 


former, fo monoſyllable adyerb, prepoſition or con- 


junction, the firſt naturally ſtrong, the other two 
naturally weak, may however be Tong or Wm 
nne een e 

Q 3 | 7 his 
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This premiſed, 2. fem examples to the many we 
have had, may ſuffice: as P. L. iii. 1. 


Hail, holy Light! offspring of — — tg | 


Or of th Eternal coeternal beam, 

May I expreſs thee unblam'd ? ſince God i is gh, 

And never but in unapproached light. | 

- Dwelt/from-eternity,; dwelt then: in — 

Bright effluence of bright eſſence increate. | 
Or hear ſt thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 
- Whoſe fountain who ral tell? Before the lun, 
Beſore the heavens. thou wett; and at the voice 
Ot God, as with a mantle, didſt inveſt 
Tue riſing world of waters dark and deap, 

Won from the void and formleſs infinite. 
of which; twelve lines ineomparably varied, both in 
Kreſs: or foot, and pauſe, only four are pure: the 
third, the ſeventh, the eighth, the eleventh. The 


firſt ſets out with a ſpondee, admitting a ſpondaic - 


trochee in the third place; the ſecond: with 


or tiochaic pyrrieh, the telfth with a trochee, O 


the ſixth the firſt and third are-iambic-ſpontees, Of 
the fourth the ſecond of the fifth the thitd, of the 


ſixth the ſeeond, af the ninth the fourth, of the 


ned the ſeeond and fourth are iambic pyrrichs. 
So in the firſt fiye verſes of che twelfth book: 
| "hs one who. in his journey bates at noon. 
I Thoughibent on ſpeed, ſo here thiarchangel Paus d, 
- Betwixt the world deſtroy d and world reſtor d, 
If Adam aught perhaps might interpoſe; 
Then with tranſition ſweet new ſpeech reſumes. 
the firſt line has a pyrrich in the ſecond place; the 
eon and third lines are pure 3 the fourth has a 


a 


pyrrich 


0 ww 
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8 - pyrrich in the gepuls Blacks a9 the Joſt ſets ant 
| Aa woche } 85 
Juſt ſo theſe fix veal. E. on . ii. $3 
Two principles in human nature reign; ' 
Self- love, to urge; and Reaſon, to reſtrain: 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call 
Each works its end, to move or govern all; ; 
And to their proper operation fill, | 
Aſcribe all good; to their improper, 1 488 
there is only one pure, the third; the firſt ſetting 
out with a ſpondee and a pyrrichial iamb ; the ſecond 
with a ſpondee, an iamb, or a trochee; for. any © 
one of the three may ſuch a compound make ; the 
fourth with a trochee or ſpondee, the fifth with a 
trochee. Of the; ſixth line the third foot is 
a trochais Pyrrichs an the fourth! an iambic 
.ſpondee. Lo 
I y be eight 5 are pure, but that- the firſt 
i fix commence with a trochee, and that the third 
. Ge e ee e e en Af ce 
; ſeventh, are pyrrichial jambs, : 
iv. 19, Aſk of 15 learn d the ways the lente 


This bids to ſerve, and that -flan. a inkind. 
Some place the, bliſs in aQion,, ſome in eg 
"Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe, -. 
Some ſunk to beaſts, find pleaſure end; j in. pains, 
Some ſwell'd to gods, confeſs even virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, '' |} 
| Fo truſt in ey'ry thing, or doubt of all. 1 
while the twelve following are ꝑure, but that the 1 
ws and eleventh begin with a trochaic ſpondee, the 
| 24 third 
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third with a trochee; and that the third of the 1 


7 ſecond, the fourth of the fourth, the ſecond of the 


ſixth, and the third of the tenth, are AR | | 


iambs.  Eth. Ep. iii. 237. 
Who ftarves by nobles, or with nobles eats? 


The wretch that truſts e, and the rogue that 


-eneats; L 
Is there a lord, who kinds A bete n non 


Without 2 fiddler, flatt rer, or buffoon ? 
Whoſe table wit or modeft merit ſhare, 
 Unelbow'd by a gameſter, pimp, or play'r ? 
Who copies yours, or Oxford's better part, 
To eaſe th oppreſt, and raiſe the ſinking heart? 


Where'er he ſhines, oh Fortune! gild the ſcene; 


And angels guard him in the golden mean! 
There, engliſh bounty yet a while may ſtand, - 
VP land. 4 


judicious variety of the bhi and theſe may be 
placed at any part of 'any foot ; that is, at any ſyl- 
lable of the line: but mark we the ent op 
of their different fituation. * © © 


Pauſe can follow the firſt ſyll able, why hen 
frog? Any other odd e though naturally 


weak, admits it: as P. . 
iv. Go Defaming as impure what God declares 


Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves tree 


n * *- 
- 1 1 — * 
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44- Roſe, 


— 


rat Enciisn Lawovacr. 345 
44 Roſe, and went forth among her frujts ind 


flow'rs, © 
To viſit how they profper's, bud and 
7 bloom. 
SS Her huſband the relater ſhe EN ol 
- Before the angel, and of him to aſk 
| Choſe rather: he, The TOs would i in- 
ſtermix a; 
Grateful neee 
iv. 217. All trees of nobleſt rr for Gght, ſmell, 
e 
But the chief pauſes muſt fall after the chief 


ſtreſſes; that is, after the even and ſtrong fylla- 
bles: as in Milton's picture of Raphael, v. 27 5. 


At once on th'eaſtern cliff of Paradiſe 


He lights, and to his proper ſhape returns 9 
A ſeraph wing d; ſix wings he wore, to ſhade 


His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 


Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt 


With regal ornament ; the middle pair 

Girt like a ſtarry zone his waſte, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 1 
And colors dipt in heaven; the third his feet 
Shadow d from either heel With feather d mail, 
Sky- tinctur'd grain. 


Here the pauſes are all in tg pieces we find 
them attend both ſtrength and weakneſs in the de- 


- +45 


ſcription of pi xi. 240. 
— Over his lucid arms 
A military veſt of purple flow'd | 
Livelier than.melibean, or the grain 


Of ny worn- by * and heroes El 
Qs * 
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In time of truce; Iris had dipt the woof : 
lis ſtarry helm unbuckled ſhow'd him vrichs 
In manhood where youth ended: by his fide 
As in a gliſt'ring zodiac hung the ſword, 
_ Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the ſpear, 
and ſurely nothing. can Pauſe with more propriety 
than the following lines: xii. 466. 
So ſpake th'archangel Michael, then | paus 7 
As at the world's great period; and our ſire, 
Replete with joy and wonder, thus replb d: | 
or with more dignity than the beginning we ſaw of 
the . book, or than, viii. 4712. 
—— 10 attain 
"The height and depth of thy eternal ways 
All human thoughts come ſhort, ſupreme of things? 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in 1 
Is no deficience found: not ſo is man 
But in degree, the cauſe of his R 
Buy converſation with his like to belp, 1 4 
Or ſolace his defects. 
Blank verſe by continuing without ſcruple 2 2 mem- 
ber from one line to another, and thus linking or 5 
locking the yerſes into each other, as if afraid they 
ſhould ſeem verſes at all, is full as apt to pauſe in the 
middle, as at the end WL a line; whereas Rime, 
though by being ſuch, never needing, and ſo never 
chooſing to I ry ſtrong on the 1 yet alſo in its 
own nature not aſhamed to appear, or be diſtin- 
- guiſhed from proſe, chooſes. naturally to terminate — 
line and a member together, and ſo makes the fuller 
pauſes more frequently i in the end. Not but that we 
often find final regularity in one, as P. L. iv. . 
8 N or 
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verſe, and muſt b e Qc 
parts, we moſt natur 


| ſides the above | 


* 


1 Exelzzk ons AGF, 347 - 
For contemplation | he, and valor formd; 2 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace : 


He for God only ; ;. ſhe for God in him. 
and medial e in the other : : 28 Bth. 4 


I give 79 I deviſe, (old . * ede 
And ſigh d). My lands and tenements to Ned. 
Your money, 8 My money, Sir! what, al? 

Why, if I muſt—{(then wept) I give it Paul. 
The manor, Sir? The manor ! hold: he cri d. 

Not that I cannot part with: that and d n 

Though Wu may thus affect any, part ofa 
onally varied through a 
rally. reft after labor, and ſo are 
apter to. pauſe in iambics,. after, complete iambs, 
than after their ail ee Fe. Saen then, odd 
ſyllables. 41 A0 
Next to the chief pauſe, 2 is, . doubtleſs f in 
the end, the fourth or ſixth, ſyllable, as the remoteſt 


from it, claim the moſt proper pauſe; and ſo part 


the line into two une qual lines, of four and 2 or 


fix and four ſyllables. 


The 3 ſyllable, as. the firſt that admits 3 


proper pauſe, claims it, eſpecially after trochee ini- 
tial, more frequently than the ſixth 3 hut to the ſixth / 
for that very reaſon does dignity delight to ſuſpend 


the pauſe : as we. have en inna * be 
4 * in rg 


3 


bs no o deficience found... 


TR cati we any where ſee finer pauſcs wn in he 
ne g paſſage of Thom/on's Autumn: 


N As 
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As when the tempeſt that has vext the deep 
The dark night long, falls murm'ring toward morn, 


So their mirth gradual ſinks. Their feeble tongues 
Unable to take up the cumbrous word 


- Ly quite diſſol vd. Before their maudlin eyes 

Seen dim and blue, the double tapers dance, 
Like the ſun wading through the miſty ſky: 

Then ftiding ſoft, they drop. 

- 2-20" alexandrine, or iambic of ſix TAY which 
f often terminates with grace a ſtanza or paragraph of 


jambics, the pauſe muſt naturally attend the third 
foot, or fixth ſyllable, ſo dividing the line into 


hemiſtichs of three feet, or fix ſyllables each. 
Blank verſe, for whatever cauſe, has never ad- 
mitted the alexandrine ; but probably becauſe here 
the meafure could not be concealed. And delicate, 


but when delicate beautiful, is its uſe in the termi- 
nation of rime. Thus the ſame re ack old | 


ridicules its abufe, E. on C. 356. 
A needleſs alexandrine ends the ſong, „ 
That, like a wounded ſnake, 1 7 51 its s flow length 
along. 
exemplifies its beauty, 372. | 
Not fo, when ſwift Camila ſcours the Slain, 
Flies o'er SORT corn, and ſkims along the 
main. 


here one hemiſtich, after flying er over the un- 


bending corn, allows her the needful pauſe, and then 
another as finely ſfreims her along the main. 


and had ſublized its . «16 in the conelufon of his | 


LEES F 
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But fixt his word, his ſaving pow'r 1 remains: 
Thy realm for ever laſts," thy own Meſſtah 16 ns. 
The periodical recurrence of the alexandrine we 
ſhall by and by ſee the conſummation of ſtanza. ' 
That it often'ſums a triplet with elegance, we muſt 
allow to the taſte of 'Dryden ; whoſe authority, 
great as it is in this matter, could never eftabliſh the | 
frequent return of threefold rime any more thin of 


the alexandrine in heroic poetry. But when a triplet 


is admitted, which it may with propriety to paint a 
gradation, it cannot be better crowned than with an 
alexandrine, which at once relieves me ſameneſs, 
and concludes with dignity. Thus & 
On and Tphigenia « Ae | 
Fixt as a pilgrim wilder'd in his way, yr 
Who dare not ſtir by night, for fear to Ore ; 
But ſtands, with awful of to watch 2 dawn of 
enn * 

5 2 g Theodere and Brier er ne 
Long ſtood the noble youth ee with aw, 
And ſtupid at the wondrous things he ſaw, - | 

Laufen common u 8 MY: 8 

; laws” F412 80 

| The hi _e We +" n vort vi 0 
Not W * welkin rung with one hand my Ve 
And'echoes bounded back from Foxes hall; 
Earth — to fink beneath, and Heaven above to 
fall. 

Nay the fame great maſter, on feline pike 
caſions, extravagates the alexandrine into fourteen 
ſyllables, and then ſuſpends as properly the pauſe to 
the eighth, as in other heroics to the ſixth ſyllable ; 

212 when 
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when the flight is, thus parted into two ſtretches, 
taking naturally the longer firſt; as in Gun and 
Ibigenia- 
This done they feaſt, and at the cloſe of vight, 
Ex kigdled torches, vary their delight: 
. Theſe lead the lively. dance, and hols the brim: 
ming bowls invite. 
Here indeed he. has rather exemplified a oſs a 
the third than the fourth foot, which in a verſe of 
fourteen ſyllables evidently claims the ſuſpenſion; 
thus to two dimeter (or four-foot) iambics he ſub- 
joins a ſeyen-foot. alex andrine in his ren nec op 
of Alexander's Feaft. Ho” Fe 
Sooth'd with the ſound, the King grew vain, 
Fought all his. battles o'er again 
And thrice. he routed all his foes; and thrice be 
er the flain. 
| Whole poems were formerly compoſed. of fon 
foot, as others of fix-foot .iambics. The former 
meaſure, no more known in heroics, remains ſub- 
divided into ftanzaes of four and three feet alter- 
nate; the latter ſubſiſts only in the periodical or 
occaſional alexandrine, which never admitted into 
blank, nor now neceſſary in riming heroics, is far 
leſs to be repeated, even on the authority of its We 
beſt friend, who ſays indeed, Ceyx and ee 
O peace of mind, repairer of decay ! -- 
Whoſe balms renew the limbs to labors of the day, 
ns My aA approact fu 
in away. 
ee eee, noel 
In happier fields CE Lice, l 85 2111 
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Greater than what e er was, or is, or e er ſhall he; 


And Heaven yet ows the world, a race ere 


1 is * 
ſo, e ee V ; 
Like cure was ur by al in white; N 
Each dame a dame rd. _ Fork knight # 
knight. 
and again: 


No room for cowardiſe, or dull 33 EY 
From good to better they ſhould urge their way. 
For this with golden ſpurs the chiefs were orac'd, 
With pointed rowels arm'd to mend their haſte; 
For this with laſting leaves their brows are bound: 
For laurel is the ſign of labor crown'd, _ | 
Which bears the bitter blaſt, nor Halen ** 5 

ground, 4 
From winter winds it ſuffers no decay, Ws 
For ever freſh and fair; and ev'ry month is. My. . 
Even when the vital ſap retreats belo wo, 
Even when the hoary head is hid in ſnow; 
The life is in the leaf, and ſtill between 
The fits of falling ſuows, appears the flreaky green... 
Not ſo the flow'r, which laſts for little ſpace,.. _ _ : 
A fhort-liv'd good, and an uncertain grace... 
This way and that the feeble ſtem. is driven, 
IWeak ta ſuſtain the florms, and injuries of * 44 
Propt by the ſpring, it lifts aloft .its head, wt 


1 
833 


But of a ſickly beauty, ſoon to ſhed; 
In ſummer living, and in winter dead... ä 
This boldneſs however of relieving 8 by 
ſtanza, none even of its admirers. have ventured to 
imitate : proceed we therefore from ſo ample a diſ- 


V3 # 
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| u the prinicipal; "46 Rea the infurics hide, - 


$ * Of trochaic ans daftylian warn) 


Trochaic meaſures may conſiſt of one, two, moſt 
commonly three, trochees, concluded, for the rime, 


with a ſtrong 8 thus Swifhs lilliputian ode; 


In amaze 
2 1 gaze: 
| "Ou thy lak# hs ts 85 
= Let me ſtand: A 
So ſhall I, 
"i Lofiy poet, touch the ſky, 
So his ode to Janus: 
Twofac'd Janus, God of time, 
Be my Phebus, while I rime : 
&c. : 


which, like all trochaics, may bi conſidered iambics, ” 


Ae 


begun by a ſtrong ſyllable. 


In like manner may 4aAylian verſes conſiſt of 


one, two, or three deal introduced by a feeble, 


ſometimes two feeble ſyllables, and terminated by 


a ſtrong one; which verſes alſo become anapeſtic, 
if we begin with an iamb, ſometimes an anapeſt, 
thence proceeding with one, two, or three anapeſts. 
As trochaics are adapted to comic or familiar odes, 


ſo daQylics or anapeftics are . to bn. 


Thus Swif?'s Iriſn Feaſt: 

0 Rout#'s noble fare 
Will ne'er be forgot, 

By thoſe who were there, 


Or thoſe who were not. £8 


hos, wy Wy fray + 


— 
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or Will Mod's petition : OI” = 
My dear iriſh folks, | 
Come leave off your jokes 
ä And buy up my halfpence ſo fine; 
So fair and ſo bright, 
Tbey'll give, you delight: | 
Obſerve how they. gliſter and mine. 
and ſo the well- known Cobler: 5 
A cobler there was, and he livd in a | fall, 
Which ſerv'd him for kitchen, for parlor, and hall: 
No coin in his pocket, no care in his pate; 
No ambition had he, and no duns at his cata; p 
” Derry down, down, down, derry dom. 
It i is ſcarce neceſſary to hint that the feeble ſupernu- 
merary or ſupernumeraries cloſing any kind of verſe, 
renders or render the comic or familiar, ftill more 
familiar or comical ; as Swift in an WT . 
You would teach ma to be wiſe. 511 
Truth and honor how to prize; Mau 
| How. to ſhine i in converſation, ., TY, 1 5% 01 7 5 2 
And:with credit fill my ftatio n;; 
How to reliſh notions high. 
How to live, and how to 52 
8 ˙ n 7 „„ 
Horſes thus, let joklen * ab, „„ -7o. 
Switches better uſe than cudgels. a e 
and Ain eas ift F 2 1 8 18 Mien Fo 
Thus, 1 fad it by experiment: 54 
Scolding moves n leſs ws: mer ina. 7 Ker 
$0, | Triſh Feaft : [ON 8 er 
2 harper, ſtrike uß ß; mY 
* firſt, *. your farbt, Ei 97 e 
POE Boy, . 


ww yo 


3 


| 


py 
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Boy, give us a cup: Orr, 
? Ab! this has ſome fror. _— i | 


CHAPTER Tv. 
2s © Of STANZA. 


HE three great kinds of engliſh v verſe thus 
aſcertained, and the quantity of each ſound 
as open or ſhut, ſtrong or weak, being long ago 
fixed, nothing remains to the ſubject of verſification 
but to exhibit the moſt natural, and ſo the moſt 
harmonious combinations of meaſure, that is, the 
various ſtanzaes of which our meaſures are ſuſcep- 
tible, whether each with its ſeveral Kind, or the ſe· 
veral kinds with each other; the former oubdels the | 
more natural, as s the other the more various combina* 
1 

A flanza of verſes i is eee 2 Sunk eee. 
nation of the ſame, or of various meaſures; which 
combination, ſucceflively' renewed, eonſtitutes the 
tune (fo to ſay) of the poem: by which nobody will 
underſtand that poems, though originally they were, 
and ſtill often may, are are to R 


$ 1. Of imple fanza. ves 7 


The firſt Danza 1s that of the counterparts for- 
ming the couplet or diſtich, and the ſecond. that of 
the triplet ; both of which, particularly the latter, 


may (we know) on certain proper oec. con- 


clude with àn alexandrine. 
Whole poems have ſometimes, if Seldom, 3 


written in iambic dimeter triplets 5 and: ſome « even 
in 
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in heroics, very properly relieved by a cloſing alex- 


andrine; as a pretty copy of verſes. in the Gentle- - 


man's Magazine (Vol. xxx. page 382.) entitled The 


Hartfardſbire Grove, of which the laſt ſtanza is 
cloſed by a N alexandrine. The whole runs 


thus : 


When Sag les allay POR" 
With pleaſure I repair to this retreat, | 


While birds around me fing, and flocks around 
me bleat, Sb 


They who retirement we this grove revere, 


On ev'ry fide hills crown'd with woods appear; 


There venerable oaks, majeſtic beec beeches A. 


The feather d ſongſters here their Kel Colne,” 
The mournful thruſh bewails her N | 


And Philomela bears the burden, of the ſong, 
27 | 5 ful ſhepherds tice boon bee 0 
lor es and ſteers ;th' approach. of night om 

For thephenty, horſes, keen, thei 5 


e 


N58 where the. 8 aſt ventures out to FP 
Cautious each hedge ** thicket ſhe ſurveys, 


And through. the brakes and meadows W ; 


. 


Here Contemplation dwells with look ale : 


Here dwells Content, that enemy to Spleen ; 


And oft by pocts here the tuneful * are ſeen. 
Orpheus 


N Nee 
4 * — - 
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* Orpheus in fuch 2 grove ſung, ber, and 


ſtray d, 
While lit ning foreſts form'd a moving kr 
And ſavage beaſts around him innocently 2 


7 


ve ſilent 3 Glades, all hail#: ; #9} 
25 get” RO of bloſlom'd limes the ſmel] re- 


Where bean on each fide, and dignity prevail 


Grant me, ye Pow'rs, but this ſequeſter'd fate, 


TI view with pity drudges of the ſtate, - 


And ſcorn the ſplendid wretch oy great. i | 


But hark I the crickets chirp, and warn my Muſe 
To quit theſe ſolemn ſhades. Freſh fall the dews; 


And living ſpangles o'er the lawn a glimm' ring 
3 light diffuſe. 

in two of which ſtanzaes the medial pauſe of the 

alexandrine divides indiviſibles; in the ſeventh, a pre- 


poſition from its regimen, and in the fifth, the two 


parts of a word from each other.. 
Some, if few, have attempted blank ſtanzaes. Collins, 
in his Ode * to Evening, ſubjoins, in like manner, 
to two fivefoot-heroics an alexandrine, which laſt, 
to give the appearance of a fourline-ſtanza, has 
: been printed in two „„ # 
If ought of oaten-ſtop, or paſt'ral ſong, © z 
May hope, chaſte Eve, to ſooth thy modeſt ear, 
Like thy own ſolemn ſprings, * gs and dy- 


8 ing gales; 
n &c, 


- 85 Dall. Callin, i i, 325. 


« SE 8 | | Roſcommon, | 


— 
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| in his verſion of the latin poem, On 
the Wy Teri imitates, in fourſaqt- vines, a 


original monkiſh rime: Fu i, 
„ a day of wrath, that dreadful. 7 agg os 
| Shall, the whole world in aſhes lay, Ok 
As Peter and the Sybils ſay. _ _ 5 am, e 


concluding with a double diſtich, thus: th] 
Well may they curſe their ſecond breath, i 
Who riſe to a reviving death. Lo 
"Tha great Creator of mankind, _ 5 | 
Let guilty man compaſſion findc. 
Dimeter triplets cloſed with an iamb or a ſpon⸗ 
dee and ſupernumerary feeble, that is, an amphi- 
brachys or antibacchius, riming with its fellow, 
make ſome {mall humorous imitation of; the an- 
cient ſapphic and adonic. n Seen ds 
Thus Swift: |, 7 
Wearied with Der grace = pray'r ry 
I haſten'd down to country-air, 55 
To read From ee, and prepare 3 | 
| ++ „ ee 
But 3 3 1 — for N flattern 
Pray, do they praiſe me or beſpatter? 
In m 1 8 you, mean * later: 
. ah! ly boot. | | 
where the rime of the petty coupetisliceotious a | 
the ſtanza, % £544 3 a 


8 2. Of 3 flanza. 9 
. The third natural ſtanza muſt then ariſe from 
alternation; and the firſt alternation ſeems, as al- 


ready hinted, to have a from the enormous 
111 | 1 Os, length 


oo. Þ 


a rae pra ng p — 
\ _— 
* * 0 . 


* Tur Parivorrues or 


F 6 £3: 
9 - 


to divide erch line into two of — rr 


the three - ſoot lines thus riming with each other, 
and leaving the four - foot blank. Nor was this 
ſtanza confined to ancient writers: modern: . 
adopted it; as Addiſon - 

When all thy mercies, O my God! 

My riſing foul furveys; 
Tranſported with the view I'm loft 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. ö 

The "BAD thus formed, the blank returns of the 
firſt and third diſappointing ſuch ears as had forgot, 
or never known, how the ſtanza had ariſen, it be- 


Came natural to defire alternate chime, and to ter- 
minate the four- foot lines as om An as JE. three, 


So therefore another author : 
Indulgent God, whoſe bounteous care 
O'er all thy works is ſhown! ' 
O! grateful Tet my praiſe and pray'r 
. _ . Aſcend before thy throne! 
IT harmonious variety was thus promoted, by; in- 


terwining couplets of different fize ; no leſs ſeemed | 
the alternation expedient, when the diftichs were 


of one length. Thus Pop.. | 
Leſt you ſhould think that verſe ſhall * 
Which ſounds the ſilver- Thames along, 
T aught on the wings of Truth to fly, 
Above the reach of vulgar 2 
&c. 


way; rs 3 5 


Tue cutfew tolls the knell of * . 
. lowing herd wind . che lea; 


The 


* 


0 0 WW 


5 
n 


„ 3 


S l 


„ 


* 
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The ploughman home ward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 

to the former of which kinds the alternation brings 
dign ity, and. to the latter tenderneſs. ; 

This laſt is now therefore the 6 f 


Elegy, which admits however either of the former 


alternations, without abſolutely excjuding, conti- 
 nuity, eſpecially. of heroics. . 


Wulle the ſingle 1 rime of the Four and Os foot 
jambic, like that of the ſeven- foot, its predeceſſor, 
ſeems. gradually wearing out of our verſification, 
ſome ſtanza-makers have been bold enough, with- 
out like cauſe, and with ſtill leſs harmony, to try 
fingle rime in the alternation of fours and fours, nay 
of fives and fives, as if ever verſes of 1 4 or ten 


feet had exiſted. Thus an ode to Liberty : 


Hail, Liberty, thou ſacred pow . 
Which ever with fair Virtue ſhines ; kr 

Not all the gold can purchaſe thee, 
That blazes in the weſtern mines. 


Fhere the change of perion, is as bold as the kat 
and thus an ode to Envy: 


Child of III. porrns 'on whoſe ruled * brow. 
Stern Malice knits her inauſpicious frown ;_ 
Fell canker to the bud of growing worth! 
Proud ſelfiſh imp] and foe to young Retiown. 
In like manner may the familiar trochaic, or more 
familiar dactylian, be alternated. 1 * 
bam's Morning: 5 
In the barn the temtt⸗eück, 1 
- -<Cloſe to Partlet percht on high, 
Briſxly erows (the ſhepherd's clock!) | 
And proclaims the morning nigh. So 
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80 Swif?'s 0 Reurf's noble fare, &c. ſ the noted | 


fon 
Dar Chloe, while thus beyond meaſure 1 
* You treat me with doubts and diſdain, 
You rob all your youth of its pleaſure, | 
And hoard up an old age of pain. 
and fo Prior's epitaph, not with over-much pro- 
priety, tuned to the familiar: 


As doctors give phyſic by way of prevention, 6: 
Mar alive and in 1 health of his r took 


| care: 

For delays are unſafe; E his pious intention 
May haply be never fulfill'd by his heir. 1 
for he could never mean lines ſo ludicrous to be 
ſung to the elevated tune of Tate and Brady's cxlix 

pſalm: 
O praiſe ye the 134. prepare your glad voice 
His praiſe in the great aſſembly to ling, 
In our great Creator let Iſrael rejoice, | 


And children of Sion be glad in their King. 


bh which ſacred ftanza the firſt and ſecond lines 
have a ſpondee for the ſecond dactyl. 


Alternation, we already know, as well as conti- 
nuity, may compoſe ſtanzaes of different lengths: 
as we ſaw the fourfoot and threefoot iambics alter- 


nated, ſo may we ſometimes, if ſeldom, the fivefoot . 


and fourfoot: thus Berkeley, on the proſpect of 
planting arts and learning in America: 
There ſhall be ſung another golden age, 
The riſe of empire and of arts; nt 
The good and great inſpiring epic rage, . 
T he wiſeſt heads and nobleſt n. - 


"i. 


f11 


Ir 
tu 


2 2 


28 
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But ſtill ſeldomer do the four feet precede the _ 
five, as in Marriat's Ode on Ambigzen *.: 
The mariner, when firſt he fails, - 
While his bold oars the ſparkling — * 8 
With new delight tranſported, hails 
Tue blue expanded ſkies, and level deep. 
In alternation of unequals therefore the longer na- 
turally precedes the ſhorter; nor is any ballad- 
meaſure preferable to the . and * - tab 
lian: thus; Swift, ©}. 
From London they come. a hank to chouſe, | 
Their lands and their faces -unknown-: *... + 
Who'd vote a rogue into the pacliament-bauſe,,; 
That would turn a man out of his own ? 


$wift could indeed ſtrike harmony from long and 
ſhort, or ſhort and long, or from both Kinds et | 


ther: thus, in one merry poem, 1 
Dame Hyd looks out in grave fulpence, 
For pair-royals and ſequents ; 
But wiſely cautious of her pence, 
The caſtle ſeldom ſroqutins. 


A 


Quoth 8 fairly putting caſes, 
I'd won it on my word, | 

If I had but a pair of aces, 
And could pick the a ind 


With theſe is mandy Swift : 5 
Not knowing how to ſpend his time 
He makes a wretched ſhift 

To deafen them with puns and rime. 
12S Dodſtey s Collection, iv, 235. 
Vor. ! +» 


g® c 


In an alternation of 'ſhort iambics, one ſacred 
- meaſure uſes the third line of four feet, while the 


reſt have three: as Pſalm xxv. by Tate and Brady : 
: To God in hom I truſt 
I lift my heart and voice; 
O let me not be put to ſhame, 
Nor let my foes rejoice. 


Though the familiar addition of the ee 
rary feeble may prove occaſio! 
well as continuity; yet it muſt be bceaßional, being 
only a licence, in the latter; whereas in the former, 


1] in alternation as 


naturally adapted to muſic, it becomes a periodical, 
and neceſſary part of che ſong. Either couplet 
therefore of the alternation may end feebly, or nei- 
ther, but never both together; and the ſtrength or 
feebleneſs of the firſt ſtanza runs naturally through 
the whole. Thus Swift, who enfeebled or not in 
familiar addreſs; as, * 
Here I return my n, ee 
One peny for remittance: 
If I have well perform'd my taſk, 
| "Tay ſend me an acquittance. 


Too long I bore this weighty pack, | 
As Hercules the ſky ; 
Now take him you, Dan Atlas, back : 
Let me be ſtander oy. ©, 
was regular even in burleſk ſong : as 
Tom and Dick Had equal fame, 
And both had equal knowlege : 


i: 
11 


tl 
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Tom could write and get b ane; A. 
But Dirt ha enn due College; - 


Dick a coxcomb, Tom was * 5 
And both alike diverting; 
Tom was held the merrier lad, 
But Dick the more alerting, | 
where we may likewiſe obferve that, though Ko 
naturally combine like meaſures, the trochaic and 


iambic are ſo near akin, as eaſily to alternate. But 
interchange of meaſures, however natural it may 


be, is hardly attempted in the higher kinds; no 
more therefore in Cottor's ® trochaics, 
Faireſt flow'r, all flow'rs excetting, 
Wich in Z4er's garden grew? 
Flowers of Eve's embower'd dwelling, _. 
Are, my fair one, types of you. 
than in hiſtlers + iambics, ö 
While, Strephon, thus you teize one, 
To ſay what won my heart; 
It cannot ſure be treaſon, . 
If I che truth impart. 


or in Shenſtone 83 


Hail, curious wights, to o whom ſo fair 
The form of mortal flies is ; 

Who deem thoſe grubs beyond compare,. 

Which common-ſenſe deſpiſes. 

or in Marriet's | daQylics : 

The wars of Numantia, and Hannibal dire, 
On land or on ocean the fighting, 

Mecenas, ne'er ſuited my peaceable Iyre, 
In ſubjects much ſofter delighting. 7 

. "EY ä iv, 3 ½. of 326. 1 280, 
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As regular through the whole is a little poem : 
on a Spider, which however transfers the feebleneſs 
in the laſt ſtanza from one to the other couplet of 
the alternation ; 3 the firſt ſtanza (which five follow) 
Web 
Artiſt, who SEE the able... | 
Thy curious texture haſt diſplay'd ; 
Who, it we may believe the fable, ha 
Mert once a fair eee md: We 
and the laſt, . 
Thus far, tis plain, . we e both agree, 1 
5 Perhaps our deaths may better hone MAS ener 
Tis ten to one but penury 0, 
Ends both the ier and the port... 


wt $ 3. Of double or repeated N 5 


Stanza thus may be ſimple or compound: and 
compound it may be in continuity as well as i in al- 
ternation. Simple ſtanza, or couplet, m = be re- 
peated once, twice, thrice, four, five, nay tix times, 
A repeated ſtanza is alſo named a faff or flave. This 

may conſiſt of a double diſtich; as in the already 
quoted verſion of the hundred-and-fourteenth pſalm: 
When J/ae! freed from Pharasl's hand, 
Left the proud tyrant and his land; 
The tribes with chearful homage own 
T heir King, and Judab was his throne. 
of a treble; as in Addiſor's twenty - third pſalm: : 
The Lord my. paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 
| * Dodſey's Collection, vi. 39. 
+ His 
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His preſence ſhall my wants ſuppl /, 
And guard me with a watchful _ 4515 U 
My noon-day watks he Gall attend, :1: F 
And all my midnight-hours defend. 


4 quadruple; as the ſame maſter's initial portion or 


abridgement of the nineteenth; pſalm: 
The ſpacious firmament on bigh, 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, -. + 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining lame l 4 
Their great original proclaimm 
Tb unwearied ſun; from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow r diſplay; 


And publiſhes to ey ry land . 


The work of an almighty hand. 
Trochaics being the tune of joy, prove alike CY 
per for the hundredth palm; 
Joyful, O ye nations, ſing! 58 
Come, and ſongs of gladneſs bring; 3 
Chearful ſervice, thankful Jays :. _ 
Come before the Lord. with praiſe. ,, 


and for an Ode to Cipid *: ob 


Come thou roſy-dimled bey, 
Source of ev'ry heart · felt joy; 
Leave the blisful bow'rs a while, 
Papbos and the cyprian iſie: 
Viſit Britain's rocky ſhore: 
Britons too thy pow't adore; 
Britons hardy, bold, and free, 
Own thy laws, and. yield to thee. 
Source of ev'ry heart-felt joy, 
Come thou roſy-dimpled boy. 
; *' Dodſly's ColleRtion, i. 177. 
95.0 uM 132291. 10.7 where 
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where the inverted repetition of the firſt couplet 
in each ſtanza, has a choral: and peculiar beauty. 
As iambics and trochaics, ſo dactylian verſes 
may, and do commonly double the couplet, to com- 
plete the ballad-ftanza. Thus Garrichis famous ſong: 
Te fair married dames, who: ſo: often deplore, 
That a lover once bleſt is a lover no more; 
Attend to my counſel; nor bluſh to be taught, 
That prudence muſt cheriſh what: 1 has 
caught. 
Alternation may be doubled as well as endet 
pſalms being generally, and other ſongs often, com- 
poſed in ſtaves, or double ſtanzaes, thus: om Tate 
and Brady, pſalm xviii. 25, 26. 


ou ſuit'ſt, O Lord, thy righteous ways 
To various paths of human-kind: 
They who for mercy merit praiſe, 
With thee ſhall wondrous mercy find. 
Thou to the juſt ſhalt juſtice ſhow, 
The pure thy purity ſhall ſee ; 
Such as perverſely chooſe to go, 
Shall meet with due returns from Fhee, 


viii. 1. O thou, to whom all creatures bow 

Within this earthly frame, | 

Through all the world how great art Thou! 
How glorious.is, thy name! 

In heaven. thy wondrqus acts are ſung, 
Nor fully reckon'd there; 

And yet thou mak'ſt the infant- tongue 
Thy boundleſs praiſe « declare. 


xxxi. 1. Defend: me, Lord; from ſhame; 
- _ For ſtill I truſt in Thee: 7 As 


4 
* 
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A. juſt and righteous it thy name, 
From danger ſet. me free. 
Bow down thy gracious ear, 
And ſpeedy ſuccor ſend; 
Do Thou my ſtedfaſt rock appear, 
To ſhelter and fand. Yar 
So the ſongs : 
* The ſun, his gladlom beams W 
The hills, all white with ſnow, 
Leaye me dejected and forlorn.: 
Who can deſcribe. my wos? 
But not the ſun's warm beams could . 
Nor hills, though e'er ſo green. 
Unleſs my Damon ſhould appear, 
To beautify the ſcene. 


367 


+ When Fanny blooming fair 
Firſt caught my raviſht fight; 
Struck with her ſhape and air, 
I felt a ſtrange — 3 
Whilſt eagerly. I gaz d. S 
Admiring ev'ry part. ; 
And ev'ry feature prais d, 
dhe ſtole into my heart. 


O Nancy, wilt thou go with me, 
Nor figh to leave the flanting town? 
Can ſilent glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot and ruſſet gown * 
No longer dreſt in ſilken ſheen, * - 
No longer deckt with Jewels rare, 


hat Dody Collection, iv, 307. 1 1. 331. + =, 299. = , 
: R 4 Say, 
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Say, canſt thou quit each courtly ſcene, 
 #Hihere thou wert faireſt of the fair? 
which Jaſt line-is the burden of -the ſong, and ter- 
minates every one of the four double ſtanzaes. 
The alternate dactylian may double i in like man- 
ner the ſhorter ballad-ftanza: ase? 
Prithee why fo fantaſtic and vain? 
What charms can the toilet ſupply ? 
Why ſo ſtudious, admirers to gain? 
Need beauty lay traps for the eye 7 . 
Becauſe that thy. breaſt is ſo fair, 
Muſt thy tucker be ſtill ſetting right? 
And canſt thou not laughing forbear, 
Becauſe that wy teeth are © ſo white ? 


dene Sch 1 inverts an equal alterna» 
tion, in a ſtanza commencing and cloſing with 
two dimeters, which contain four heroics between 
185 in his ode ſ᷑ to the Hon. WiLmoTVAUGHAN: 
Ye diſtant realms that hold ny” friend 
Beneath a cold ungeniat ſky, 
Where lab'ring groves with weight of vapors bend, 


Or raving winds o'er barren mountains fly; 


Reſtore him quick to London's focial clime, 5 
Reſtore him quick to friendſhip, love, and j joy: 
Be ſwift, ye lazy ſteeds of Time; 
. Fe moments, all your ſpeed employ. 
| which addreſs crowns ſeven ſuch A with the 
former of the two alter nations? 
Faſhions are felt, and fops return; 


And young coquets in arms appear: 


v #*. Dodftey's Collection, vi. 135. iv, 61. 
WWW 5 Drea- 
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Dreaming of conqueſt, how their boſoms burn, 
Trickt in the new fantaſtry of the year En 

Fly then away, nor ſcorn to bear a part 7 
In chis gay ſcene of folly amply ſprel ? 
Follies well ugd refine-the heart. 
And pleaſures clear the ſtudious head: 
By grateful interchange of mitt, 
The toils of ſtudy ſweeter grow; 
As varying ſeaſons recommend the earth, ; 
Nor does en, bend his n l 


$ 4 E 


A compoiend ſtanza may not only join various 
tengths, but various kinds; alternation at once 
and continuity. Of compoviid it ſo proves complex. 

| Roſcommon's paraphraſe:of the 148th pſalm * 
joins to two dimeters two heroics thus: 5 1 22 

O azure vaults! O cryſtal ſæy! 

The world's tranſparent canopy, 
Break your long ſilence, and let mortals 1 
Wich what contempt ye look on things below. 

After two iambic dimeter diſtichs, the ſtanza 
fwells into a heroic, crowned ww" an e 
in the Ode te Nights © $1 175 
"The buſy cares of day are Py ub ad 
In yonder weſtern cloud'the fun 
Nou ſets, in other worlds to rife t” with 
And glad with light the nether fkies, © 10 
With ling'ring pace the parting day retires," if 
| And AE a8 mountain. —_ Lact e 
| Fpires. ; < © 4 

4 | > 3 * 


* + 
— 
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Ache dachi pita tee dime 1 | 


tween an initial ad * ralcbemie © e 
alexandrine: 
Hence, dull-brow'd. Melancholy ! creep away. 
To weeping caverns, exil'd from the day. 
Thy temples: bathe with nightly dew, 
That drops from yonder baneful yew; 
Or go where endleſs horror dwells, 
To Bedlam-walls, to Newgate-cells: . 
Elſe, while thy front diſtils a ſweating ſhow'r, 


Go watch the murder'd corpſe at midnight « frioht- 


ful hour. 


Duncombe, i in his Ode js Health, gives a 1 of 


four 3 riſing in the POE, WP > > 
Three trochaicsz; 
three dimeter iambics;, _ . 
done heroic diſtich, crowned by an alexan- 
drine: thus. 
HAL TAI] to thee thy vot try ows 
All the bleſſings life. beſtows, — 
All the ſweets the ſummer yields, 
- Melodious woods, and clover'd ba 
By thee he taſtes the calm delights. - 


Of ſtudious days and peaceſul nights: 


By thee his eye each ſcene with rapture views; 


The Muſe: jenny ſing thy gifts, for * m_ 
But fans 4 ay not only be fimply continuous or 
| ſimply alternate: two, ſeldom more than three, 
lines may ſeparate the members of a couplet. Nor, 


aſter the ſimple alternations we have ſeen, is ary 


more common than that where two limeter diſ- 
tA \ . | tichs 


3 i. 


* 
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tichs are parted. by a chree · foot line, hoſe om 
panion ſhuts the ſtanza 3. as in n Wee 
Sc ejʒß xd noi: 
Oh heavenly- born in decped cel 
x faireſt Science ever dwells, - 1489.3 
Beneath the moſſy cave: 
Indulge the verdure of the wulle 
With azure beauty gild the foods,. 
And flow'ty carpets lave. 
in the Ode to Morning.:: 
Ihe ſprightly meſſenger of a - 
Too heaven aſcending tunes the lay, 
That wakes the bluſhing Morn: 
Chear d. with th'inſpiring notes, I riſe, 
And hail the Pow'r whoſe glad ſupplies: 
. Theenliven's plains adorn, + 
| In pſalmody, the third and fixth are often ele 
as well as the other two. couplets : thus oP and. 
Brady's xxxvii. 

Though wicked men grow richi or + great, 

| Yet let not their ſuccesful ſtate 

Thy anger or thy envy raiſe: 

For they, cut down like tender graſs, 

Or like young flow'rs away. ſhall paſs,. 

Whoſe blooming; beauty foon Oo 
o en.. 

Ve ſaints and ſervants of the Lord, 
The triumphs of his name reeord; 
His facred name for ever bleſs: 

Wyhere'er the circling ſun diſplays 
His riſing beams or falling rays, 
Due * to his great name addreſß. 
EE | Their 


| 372 Tun Princiries or 
Their cxlviii. to a ſimple alternation of threefoot 
jambics ſubjoins a twofoot ĩambic parted from its 

companion by a twofoot continuous couplet: E 

Ve boundleſs realms of joy, 

Exalt your Maker's fame; 
His praiſe your ſong employ * 

Above the ſtarry frame: 

| Your voices raiſe, a 

8 Ve cherubim, Cong int 

And ſeraphim, - 

To ſing his praiſe. | Jes be, 

The Storm, inſtead of the firſt comets; gives a 
ſingle dimeter riming with the third and. fourth, 

which part. the ſecond line, alſo a dimeter, from i its 
companion the fifth a threefoot: —_ 
| With flowing pomp, and beauteous TY 

— The floating pile in harbor role 

"+ Je 7 Bak of her freight, the ſwelling tide 

Reluctant left the veſſel's fide, 

And kiſt it as the flow'd. 

The fame alternation of equal heroics oroduces 
the following elevated ſtanza in a 33 of the 5 
twenty · ninth pſalm: 

Bring to the Lord, ye mighty 3 being 
Young rams, the firſtlings of the fleecy ſtore: 
Bow humbly down before the Lord, your gs | 
Celeſtial anthems to Jehovah ſing : : 
Revere and worſhip, tremble and adore. L 
The firſt line may be wholely omitted; > as "Y 
ns © in his Ode to Health : : oh. 


— 
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O Health, capricious'maid | +7 
Why doſt thou ſhun my peaceful bow, 
| Where I had hope to ſhare thy Og 
And bleſs thy laſting aid? | f? 
Stender: Gbeũ prefixes to this Gem te . 
blank iambic, and — the laſt line * e 740 
: each ſtanza : . A 8 
Heneath a nb 90 | 
Decay'd and worn with age, 
At duſk of eve methought I ſpyd 
Poor Slender's ghoſt, that whiſp ring d, 
O feet | O ſrwoeet Anne Page. 
In the three-couplet-ftanza, where the third and 
ſixth make one couplet, ſome, inſtead of ſhortening 
this by a foot, extend it to a heroic, with the latter 
part trimeter or alexandrine. Thus Somerville's 
Ode to a friend wounded in a duell! 
How long ſhall tyrant-cuſtom bind 
In flaviſh chains the human mind? 
How long ſhall falſe fantaſtic honor draw 
The vengeful ſword, with fury fell, 
And ranc'rous malice, dark as hell. 
In ſpite of Reaſon's rule, and Nature's eldeſt un ? 
Some on the contrary ſhorten. the continuous 
| can to three feet, allowing the e, | 
as the Bird of Paſſage ,, 1 la 
Grown ſick of crouds and noiſe, . 
To peaceful rural jo? „ = 
Goo! Belmont from th tow retires. „ i 


\ 85 5 
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De Cole dos, _ 36. . v. 22 : f E 


. Faneinb e o 


MiG Harriet ſeeks the ſhade, 


And lopks the country-maid, ' 
And artfully his taſte admires. 


But the ſhorteſt daQylian doubled, . 4 


long dactylian with a ſpondee for a dactyl in the 
middle, naturally alternates the middling dactylian; 


as we ſaw in Will Wood's petition : 
My dear irifh folks, &c. 

Two triplets, of equal time with wee dimeter 
couplets, divide a threefoot diſtich in the ancient 
manger, not unſuited to epitaph : 0p” 10 | 
Man feldom wakes 
And warning takes; | 

When Death his daily havoc makes 
In th'evening- time of life: 
Too ſtrike the heart 
With deeper ſmart, 
As noon-time rays begin to dart, 
He draws the fatal knife. 


When alternation and condoudy- 1 are com- 


dined in one ſtanza, the continuous couplets 


are naturally equal in length to the longer lines 
of the alternate. As Reſcommon's triplets, Pope's 
alternates, Z-/? you ſhould think that Verſe ſhall dy, &c. 


conclude with two diſtichs; as even blank tragedies 


are apt, for dignity's fake, to cloſe each act with two 
or more couplets {though ſome moderns are ſo very 
natural as, to dread even this fafcination} it proves 


fully as natural to compound a ſtanza as a * of 
nen and continuity: thus, 


, Tate 


1e 
1e 


Tate and r | | n 
Sing to the rd. new made ng; wor 
Let earth in one aſſembled throng , 
Rn - common patron's praiſe reſound, , Ix 
Sing to the Lord, and bleſs his name, . 4 


From day to day his praiſe proclaim, . 
Wo us has. with ſalvation crown d. 4 
"I heathen lands his fame rehearſe, 5 7 10 ; 


His wonders to the Univerſe. „ 
80 Turner's Myſtery of Life 
So many years I've ſeen the i... be, 

And call'd theſe eyes and hands 1 my own n - 

A thouſand little acts have done, 7 


And childhood have and manhoad know. .. 
o! what is life ? and this dull round 
| To tread why was 2 ſpirit bound? : 
Kc. ſummed, up in two additional final OY rY 
and ſo his trochaics, On the proneneſs of the fleſh to 
n, where the emblems are expounded in 2 3 
Take an ivꝰry globe, and lay it - hk 5 
On a ſmooth, a ſteepy place; 2 5 = * 
| Down it rolls, unleſs you ſtay it, 3 
Down it runs its hilly race: _ wi 
| While to gain the vale it ſfrives 
Nature like a Jehu drives. 
e.. 
Fooliſh man, theſe Sal ſuit - 
Vou, or your frail fleſh at leaſt, 
You that live fo like a brute ; 82 
The rolling ball the ranging beaſt, 
The untam'd colt, the flaming. Fra] , 
The foaming flood that knows no law, 


Kc. 2 Thus 
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Thus alſo Ell iſes Cheats 6 Apology: 


find 
Has fomething Jiſhoneft, which myſt'ry they call ; 
Each knave points another, at home is ſtark blind: 
Except but his own, there's a cheat in them all: 
When taxt with impoſture, the charge he'll evade, 


And like Falflaf pretend, he but lives by Bis trade. 


where the reſpective trad: cloſes every ſtanza, as the 


durden of the ſong; like the Link in the ballad + of 


that name, which concludes with this ſtanza: 
And come ye who for thought are at little „ 
Who endite gentle paſtoral, ballad, or ſong; 


Ve ſee with ſmooth numbers, and not too much ſenſe, 


How the verſes run eaſy and  glibly along; hoy. 
And the rime at the cloſe, how it falls with a clink: 

So kind are the Muſes that ſport on the Link. | 
 Heroics are fometimes combined in this manner: 
2s by M. Whitehead t to the Honorable * GEV. 

 OCHnarLEs, in abſence hear a friend complain, 


Who knows thou loꝰſt him whereſoe er he goes; 


Vet feels uneaſy ſtarts of idle pain, 

And often would be told the thing he knows. 
Why then, thou loiterer, fleets the filent year ? 
How dar'it thou give a friend unneceſſary fear? 


In this ſtanza, almoſt peculiar to addreſs, ſome- 


times a couplet parts a coupler, the whole crowned 
by a third: as in Browne's addreſs to the Hon. Charles 
* l, where he takes occafion to VJ A 


RAM. 


Look round the wide world, each Löbe, you 


5 Doſty's Collin, vi. 268, * Wm Þf in. 257. 
—_— ? 2 2 „5 a 
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| What means the tyre, by which the fabled ſage 
| i Drew beaſts to liſten, and made rocks advance 
Around him as he play'd, in myſtic dance? 
What, but the Muſe? who ſoften'd human rage. 
Parent of concord, ſhe prepar d the oth 
00 ſocial life, and man attun'd to man. 
A double alternation of heroics, with a con- 
cluding heroic couplet, © crown'd by an aſexan- 
drine, makes a noble ſtanza; 3 as in The Choice of 
_ HercvuLEs, thus 
Now had the ſon ee ed * 
The joyful prime, when youth, elate and 87. 
7 into life; and follows unreftrain'd. © . 
Where paſſion leads, or prudence points the way. 
In the pure mind, at thoſe ambiguous years ́ò 
Or vice; rank weed, firſt ſtrikes 1 roots ; 
Or haply virtue's op ning bud appears hs 
- By juft degrees; fair bloom of faireſt fruit: 
For, if on youth's untainted thought impreſt, + . 
The gen” rous purpoſe Rill ſhall warm the en i 
| breaſt. , 


_ 


„% 


| Spenſer? 3 — conſiſted of: nine — of 
which the firſt four alternate: but with the ſecond 
and fourth rimed alſo the fiſth and ſeventh, as the 
ſixth with the cloſing couplet, of which the latter 
part was an alexandrine. That his ſpirit as well ; 
as ſtanza: may remain, though his ſtile exiſt 'no 
longer, we ſee in de mne * of 
Acme as Sf13 216% en 


— 


- * o 
. * — = 
WS * 1 
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* Dodſhey's Collection, iii, 121. | 2 
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Ab me! is all our pleaſure mixt . 


Is there on earth no happineſs ſincere? 
Muſt even this bitter ſtream of ſorrow ſow 
From joy's domeſtic ſpring, our children dew? 
How oft did Thetis drop the ſilver-tear, 
When with fond eyes ſhe view d des during boy! 
Ho oft her, breaſt heav'd with preſaging fear, 
Left vice's ſecret canker ſhould annoy 
Fair virtue's opening bud, and all her hopes deſtroy ! 
Swifts favorite ballad-ftanza, to the tune of the 
Cutpurſe, conſiſted alſo of nine verſes, all long 
dactylian, but the fifth. and ſixth: of the ſhorteſt 
kind; the firſt four either continuous or alternate, 
not however, both in one ballad; the fiſth and ſixth 


a petty couplet, or conſtituting members of a triplet 
with the long line following; the eighth and ninth 


forming the final unis. Thus, in his Newgate's 

garland, 

Some by public. revenues, which paſs through, their 
hands, 


Have purchas d clean l and bought dirty lands: 


Some: to. ſteal from a charity think it no ſin, 
Which at home (ſays the proverb) 4 always begin. 
But, if ever you be 
Aſſign'd a truſtee, 


Treat not orphans like maſters of 1 * 


But take the highway, and honeſtly ſeize: 


For ev ry mon round me may rob, if be pleaſe. 


the laſt the burden of the ſong. 
And, with initial alternation,” the * prey 


the propoſal fo the univerſal uſe of iriſh manufac- 
ture, 1720: 
 Brocado's 


B. 


ee e 5- ": P:"--" 


 Vanſittart, in his ode on the Pleaſure of“ Poetry, 
Happy the babe, whoſe natal hour _.- 
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Brocado's and damaſks, and tabbies, and gauſes,. 
Are by Robert: Ballantine lately brought over, 
With forty things more: now bear what the law ſaye, 


Whoel er will not weat them ĩs neee 
Though a printer and dean 
Seditiouſly mean 


Our true iriſh. hearts from Eng land ta wean; 


We'll buy engliſh ſilks bar aur wives; and our 
daughters, 
In ſpite of his Jeanihin.apd ee Waters. | 
As ſome have concluded: poems of alternate dime- 
ters with one heroic: couplet, others have compoſed 
each ſtanza af alternate. dimeters and a heroic + 
couplet, its lattet part an alexandrine: Thus 


The Muſe propitious daigns to grace, 
No frowns on his ſoft ſorehead lour, 
No cries diſtort his tender face; 


8 But o'er her child, forgetting all her patigs, 


Inſatiate of her 3 1 nenen hangs. 
«0 


A pretty enough Antonia be fading of alter- 
nate fours and threes; à dimeter couplet; and a 


heroic couplet, its latter alexandrine; 5 NO 


Vernal and Autumnal odes : 
Bright God of day, — genial pow 
- Reviyes the buried ſeed, FRO * 
That ſpreads with foliage ey 11 bw. 
With verdure: en ry mead';z 
vate coat. ii 4. bv + Wi, 1 
l 


WD --- Tis Prrneteurs or 

Bid all thy vernal breezes fly, . lat: is 
Diffuſing mildneſs through the ſky; 
Give the ſoft ſeaſon to our drooping plains, 
Sprinkled with rofy dun, n Laibe, 


& c. s! 
and ſo 5 N $ngt © 6 W 
Vet once more, b God © of br, 


While beams thine orb ſerene, 
by let me warbling court thy ay, . 

To gild the fading ſcene! ns 25 
y rays invigorate the ſpring, 
Bright ſummer to perfe&ion bring, 
The cold, inclement days of Winter gs 
_ make EE — the mildeſt of hs 


— $% S©4x, + 
+ 
ws; + 


4 *. 
34 Near IE —_— leb « dignity, is the + anna of : 
| Grays Hymn-to Adverſity : 21 27 lt © , 
4 — dimeters: 155 > 29115 8A 
| — 1 
| The final-alexandrine, Fey | 
1 -1 Daughter of Jove, relentleſs pow- r, ö 5 
N Thou tamer of the human breaſt, | 


Whole tron-ſcourge and tort'ring hour 
The bad affright, afflict the beſt! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taſte of pain; 
And purple tyrants vainly groan ng 
Wan pangs unfelt before, unpitied, and one. 
Not unlike, though of double number, is the 
ſtanza of Mafor's Ode on Melancholy 
Alternate dimeters: _ Five 


r — 
Wh are Wee + 


* WY + ws A e 7 FI : = 
. Fmt w 7 — — er 7524 
* 
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One heroic couplet 3 the laſt vere fill 
alexandrine. 5 *3 *F\ | 
Ab I ceaſe this: 3 — 
Which, when it flows from Friendſhip 9 3 ee, 
However weak, however va nn x 
O'erpow'rs beyond the ſiren's we” . * 
Leave me, my friend, alen Bos. 
And let me muſe upon my woe. & 
Why lure me from. theſe pale retreats? I t, 
Why rob me of theſe penſiue ſweets? . 
Can Muſic's. voice, can Beauty's. 96. P 


Can Painting's glow-ing hand ſuppil x 
A charm ſo ſuited, to my mind 
As blows this hollow: guſt of winds: +.uadT 
As drops this little weeping rill 1 


Soft-tinkling down the moſs- grown n hill, 5 T 
While through the weſt, where ſinks the crimſonday, 
Meek Lxrildght daun lala, and . her ene 

| gray ? e346 „ 4340 Yet i979 7 

His Ode to Jad-ptndency-runs/in in a . , 
prefixing an unequal to a heroic alternation, cloſing 
all with a heroic eouplet.» The firſt alternation 
rimes four and five, and four and three ot 77 
Here, on my native ſhore reclin dꝓw. 

While Silence rules this 3 2 tes 

I woo thee, Goddeſs. On my OS 1 
Deſcend, propitious Power! ; -awath 
And bid theſe ruffling gales of grief ſubſide: - > 
Bid my calm'd ſoul with all a _ 5 

As yon chaſte Orb along this ample tidde 
. the vgs luſtre of heodllvartkice > oh 
EY While 


382 TAT Paincieues or © 
While the huſht breeze its eta 
And lulls old Humber to his deep repoſe. e 
W. Whitchead's Ode to Maſon moves in HTO 
of twelve lines, all dimeters but the laſt a three- 
foot ĩambic, in a+ direct alternation of four lines, 
and an inverted nne of . * n there- 


fore | 


The firſt four nme 1 
The next two continuous; 
As are the tenth and eleventh: N 
The ſeventh and ninth form one couplet ; 
The eighth and twelfth another. 
Believe me, Mason, tis in vain, * | 
Thy fortitude the torrent braves; 7 4 
Thou too muſt bear th inglorious As: 70 
The world, the world will have its laves. 
The choſen friend, for ARE, 5 
The ſmall, yet elegant retreat, 255 
Are peaceful unambitious vieos 
Which early fancy loves to form. 
When aided by th'ingenuous Mate, 17 3 
She turns the philoſophic page, 
And ſees the wiſe of ev'ry age 
With Nature's dictates warm. 

The ode to Sculpture combines in nodes 
of twelve lines each part, two kinds of alternation 
with two kinds of continuity; parting firſt two 
dimeter iambic couplets by one threefoot -iambic, 
of which the counterpart is a dimeter or fourfoot. 
The ſecond alternation is that of ſimple dimeters; 
and the double alternation is crown d by a heroic 
125. N The ſecond Fart of the ſtanza contains 
1 five 
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8, ſve (and the laſt ſtanza ſix) — 
f crowned-alſo by one heroic; thus, 

A Led by the muſe my ſtep pervades 

* The facred haunts, the peactfulifhades, 

-* Where Art and Sculpture reign: | 5 

6 ] fee, I ſee, at their command 

| The living ſtones in order ſtand, . 
And marble breath through ev "oh m—_ , * 
Time breaks his hoſtile ſcythe; he * 

To find his pow-'r malignant fled ; 


And what avails my dart, he cries 
Since theſe can animate the dead?ꝰ 
Since wak'd to mimic life, again in fone 
The patriot ſeems to ſpeak, the heroe frown. - 


There /irtue's ſilent train are ſeen; 
Faſt faxt their looks, erect their mien. 

Lo! while with more than ſtoic ſoul, | 
The attic * fage exhauſts the bowl; ? 
A pale ſuffuſion ſhades his eyes, 

Till by degrees the marble diess 
See where the injur d Poet + bled! 
Ah!] ſee, he droops his Janguid head!» 
What ſtarting nerves ! what dying pain! 
What horror freezes-ev'ry vein! | 
Theſe are thy works, O Sculpture! abe 
In rugged rock, a feeling ſenſe of woe. 


85. Of Aropbe, anti zanepbe, and pad. 
But the ſtanza of Ode may, as ancientiy, be 
twofold ; the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe of one mea- 


n.. + Since, 


ſure, 
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ſure, and the epode of another: ne | 


which may be taken from Gray's Ode to Poetry; 
which conſiſts of three ſuch parts, as the following, 


where the ampleſt variety, yet moſt perfect regu- 


larity, the boldeſt elevation, with the moſt expreflive 


harmony, are as eaſy to be contains as * 3 


by renn 5b i rot Sri vil aff 


ith ah 2 

Aa: Eolian ue; A 

And give to rapture all thy trembling rings. 

From Helicon's harmonious ſprings *_ 

A thouſand rills their mazy progreſs . 

The laughing flow'rs, that round them blow, | 
_ Drink life and fragrance, as they flow. 5 

Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along, 

Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth and firong, | 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres golden reign : 

| Now rolling down the ſteep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, ſee it pour: 

The rocks, and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 


WIL 174 25 . 
Oh! ſov'reign of the willing ſoul  : ': 
Parent of ſweet, and ſolemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting ſhell ! the ſullen Cares, 
And frantic Paſſions hear thy ſoft controul. 
On Thracia's hills the Lord of war N 
Has curb'd the fury of his car, 
And dropt his thirſty lance at thy command, 
= Perching on the ſcepter'd hand - 
Of Jove, the magic lulls the ſeather'd Kink 
With ruffled Hines, and flagging wing : 


Quencht 


_—_ 


* 
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duencht in dark clouds of ſlumber I 5 
The terror of un and liehtnings of his eye. 
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Thee the voice, 8 pot obey, 
Temper'd to thy warbled lay; 
Ober Ialia's velvet- green 
The. roſy· crowned. Loves are ſeen, | of 
On Cytherea' 8 day L 1 2 : 2 37 
With antic ſports, and blue-ey'd: glass p 
Friſking light in frolic meaſures; : | +1 
«LF Now: purſuing, now: retreating, FI £63540 TGT 
Now in ctrcling troops they meet 
Jo briſk notes in cadence — N 
Glance their many-twinkling fegt. . 
Slow melting ſtrains their queen's approach 4 | 
Where er ſhe: turns, the Graces homage pay. 
With arms ſublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding ſtate ſhe wins her eaſy way: Ab 26 HITS 
Ober her warm cheek, and riſing boſom, me 
The bloom of youn g Deſire, and purple light of b 
Though we have ſeen therefore the jambic, in its 


5 
* 
4 


* 
— 0 


1 1 
„ 


ſeveral ſpecies, adapted to the ſeveral ſpecies of 


exalted poetry, the trochaic to the joyous or 
ſprightlyg and the dactylian or galloping meaſure 


to ballad; we find, without ſurpriſe, continuous 


dimeters ſometimes graye, and continuous heroics 


ſometimes merry; the long alternate iambic no more 


confined to elegy, than elegy confined to that ſo- 
lemn meaſure; the ſhorter ĩambic alternations com- 
mon to ſong ſolemn and familiar, while the latter 
alone claims the ſupernumerary feeble ; trochaics 

Vo. II. . | tuning 
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tuning wad as well: as. earthly j joy, Ree dy 
lics themſeives not incompatible with the ſublimeſt 
pſalmody ; ; and all this only by transference of the 
original to the figurative application. 


8 6. of ſonnet. 


Moſt of the natural, and thencs emily the 
principal combinations, have we ſeen of engliſh 
verſe. Ode, eſpecially pindaric, is faſceptible not 
only of the ſtanzaes ſeveral or conjun& we have 
ſeen, but of numberleſs others, unlimited as it is in 
length both of ſtanza and line; and capable of com- 
bining any or all estate 175 359 | 

The minor kinds of poetry are tied neicbes to 
length nor to meaſure, except only ſonnet, which 
for whatever reaſon, in every language that uſes it, 
conſiſts of fourteen heroic' lines. It prevails only 
in riming tongues ; and the number of verſes ſeems 
choſen as diviſible into three ſtanzaes, two of four 
and one of fix verſes; the ſtanzaes, eſpecially 
the two firſt, being ene inter woven by the 
rimes. 

Sonnet may therefore rime 

the firſt and thirodʒ; N 

the ſecond, fourth, fifth, and Grady: 
the ſixth, eighth, ninth, eleventh ; 

the tenth and twelfth; 

the thirteenth ms fourteenth : we: 


* v.. coedtan, it, 12. 255 


eo” 


* TY ee 
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O * whom virtue makes the worthy heir 
Of * s titles, and of s eſtate : 
Bleſt i in a ſpouſe, whoſe beauty, though ſo rare, 
Is the leaſt grace of all that round her wait! 


While other youths, ſprung from the good and great, 
In devious paths of pleaſure, ſeek their bane, 

Reckleſs of wiſdom's lore, of birth, or flate; 
Meanly debaucht, or inſolentiy vain; 


Through Virtue's ſacred gate to Honors fane 
Vou and your fair aſſociate ceaſeleſs clim b, | 
With glorious emulation ſure to gain 
A meed, ſhall laft beyond the reign of Tine: - 
From your example, long may Britain ſee, 
Degen'rate Britain ! what the great ſhould be. 


This may be named the alternate nt: ano 


ther kind rimes, 


the firſt, fourth, fifth, eighth; 5 
the ſecond, third, ſixth, ſeventh; _ 
the ninth, eleventh, twelfth, eee 
the tenth and thirteenth: thus, * 
C* Bs, I hop'd the little heaven ſhould ſpare 
Of my ſhort day, which fleets away ſo faſt, 
And ſekneſs threats with clouds to overcaſt, 


In ſocial converſe oft with thee to ſhare. 


Ill-luck for me, that wayward fate ſhould tear 
Thee from the haven thou hadſt gain'd at laſt, 
Again to try the toils and dangers paſt 

In foreign climates, and in hoſtile air, 


* Dodſley's collectios, ii. 325. ; 
8 2 .- 
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Vet, duteous to thy country's call, attend, 
Who claims her portion of thy uſeful years, 
And back with ſpeed thy courſe to Britain bend: 
If, ere again we meet, perchance ſhould end 
My dark'ning eve, thou'lt pay ſome friendly tears, 
Grateful to him, who liv'd and di'd thy friend. 

A third ſpecies, obſerving the ſame connexion of 
the firſt two ſtanzaes, makes the third rime three 
_ correlatively to three *; 

W, whoſe dear n in the dawning years 
Of undeſigning childhood firſt began, 
Through youths gay morn with even tenor ran, 

My noon conducted, and my evening chears; ; 


Rightly doſt thou, in whom combinꝰd appears 
Whate'er for public life completes the man, 
With active zeal ſtrike out a larger plan, 

No uſeleſs friend to ſenators and peers ! 


Me mod'rate talents, and a ſmall eſtate 
Fit for Retirement's unambitious ſhade ; 
Nor envy I, who near approach the throne 
But joyful ſee thee mingle with the great, 
See thy deſerts with due diſtinction paid, 


e r lot, contented with my; own, | 


2 H APTE R : 
Of poetic LANGUAGE. 


HE theory of meaſure and ſtanza thus ex- 


Dod ſſey's Collection, ii, 333. 1 4 
„„ cluding 


Hibited, it remains only to inveſtigate the 
ſyſtem of poetic language, and to make ſuch con- 


1M 
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cluding remarks upon the whole, as may leave no- 
- thing unſettled that regards t W n of 
verſe or proſe. | 


And firſt, that lands which "Ro infoirs- 


tion, cannot but ſoar beyond vulgar practice; yet 


while its firſt object is the uncommon, the licences 
which Reaſon admires, an mn n the teſt of 
Reaſon,  __ ; | | 
The employment of figures! is a licence in langusge, 
calculated to ſupply an abundance of images, and fo 


to ſpeak the richneſs, not the poverty . WEI have 


poorly thought) of expreſſion. 
Figure is therefore the child of —— not of 


neceſſity; and common friend as ſhe muſt be to 
both kinds of compoſition, her freedom muſt prove 


more agreable to that which at once authoriſes 

more boldneſs, and demands more-embelliſhment. 
Of all figures none is more ſuited to elevated Elo- 

quence, and every Poetry, than that which 2ni- 


mates all nature, makes perfons-of all her parts, 


and fo rendering every thing male or female, ex- 
cludes the inanimate neuter genden EY 


3 * 


8 1. Of PERSONIFICATION, or poetic GENDER, 


As all animals, where ſex is diſtinguiſhed, are 
male or female, and all animals or things, where ſex 


is not diſtinguiſhed, are neither male nor female 3 
nouns or their names can in any language be but of 


three genders or kinds, termed the maſculine, femi- 


nine, and neuter. This diſtinction ſome tongues 


mark by appropriated endings, and others leave 
entirely to the idea; whence languages, like hori- 
83 Tons, 
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zons, may be divided into rational and dalle as 
into ideal and terminative. 

But in all language, as in all nature, W 0 
names bear analogy to ſex, where no ſex can be 
liter 


ally known. Some terminative tongues there- 
fore, particularly the greek and latin, have opened 


to all thoſe the maſculine and feminine claſſes, and 


yet left a ſufficient number neuter, Emboldened » 
which venerable parents, the italian, ſpaniſh, and 


French have gone a ſtep farther, and precluding neu- 


trality, have liſted every name under a male or 
ſemale banner. In all, where ſenſe eaſily can, it 


_ fixes the gender, which in the reſt is pointed by 


termination. 


Though idea muſt doubtleſs make many excep- | 


tions from ending, where the former was indeed ex- 
| Hibited by the latter, figure could add no animation 
to the maſculine or feminine, and could poſitively 
vive none to the neuter. Many animals therefore 
and other agents, whoſe ſex may well be imagined, 
though not known, are in terminative tongues ſo 


tied down by their endings, that their gender muſt | 
often there be quite different from what it is in lan- 


guages _ * _ know an wy from 
8 

Modern terminative, enges by forbidding neu- 
trality and rendering every name male or female, 


can neither ſeparate ſex from the moſt inanimate ob- 
ject on the molt lifeleſs occaſion, nor beſtow it (un- 


leſs ſometimes by diſtinctive exchange) upon the 
moſt naturally or neceſſarily enlivened; whereas the 


engliſh tha like a genuine * of Na- 


ture, 


g & 


Pod 
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ture; does both; enjoying literally all the three 
genders, and reducing them figuratively to two; ſo 
expreſſing ſexleſs things preciſely neuter as they are, 
or giving any” when the will, as viſible anima- 
tion. | 

Fixt FOR WE on the ſenſe, * untied to the 
ſound, ſhe diſtinguiſhes gender only by ſex literal 
or figurative, literal upon ordinary and figurative on 


higher occaſions. Not pointing ſex by noun, ſhe 


muſt aſcertain it by pronoun or pronominal; nor 
this finds ſhe needful but in the fingular number, by 
he or him or his for the maſculine perſonal, and 


for the feminine by /be or her, which is at once pro- : 


noun and pronominal. W hatever is of neither 


ſex is ſpecified by it or (the modern) its. But 


Poetry animating all nature, by metaphoric power 
renders every thing male or female: a diviſion 
formerly made even in literal ſtile, till the introdue- 
tion of the neutral appropriative its, rendered it 


there no longer neceſſary. But the figurative, 
which may abſolutely exclude the neuter gender, 


and conſtitute every thing a perſon, muſt alſo find 


its ſex, ſteering ſtill by the compaſs of Analogy. 


Whatever then bears the remoteſt affinity to a 


male by any kind of maſculine quality, becomes a 
figurative or poetical he; or to a female by any kind 


of feminine quality, a figurative or poetical ſhe. 
But every thing may, nay muſt bear ſome er Pon 


one or the other. Whence every thing may be 


figured male or female. 
Thus whatever ſpeaks active power bn the 


idea of heſhip, paſſive that of ſheſhip. Of the 


84 ſexes 


4% 
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ſexes therefore in their ſeveral relations. may all 
Nature' s two claſſes be diſtinguiſhed... | .. 


"Huſband and wife thus become the drone _ 8 
bee, the elm and the vine, Chaos and Night, Genius 


and Fancy, &c. father and daughter Time and Day 3 


mother and ſon Sin and Death; mother and daughter 
Voice and Word, brother and ſiſter Sun and Alu 
Star and Planet, Hill and Vale, &. 

Mothers are all containers ſenſible or intelle dual 
every abſtract or collective of thing, quality or 
action; not only therefore world, cartb, country, 


city, ſiructure; water, &c. but nature, art; liglt, 


darkneſs ; 3 torſdom, folly; virtue, vice; pleaſure, 
pain ; health, ſickneſs, &c. nay, life, ſoul, under- 


fanding, will, thought, imaging trons idea; as well 


as mode, figure, form, &c. _ 3 

'e — 4 comprehend doubtleſs particulars; ; 60 
gender extends by analogy. 

As country, ſo rm, county, nner, plain, 


: lawn, ee. _ 


. 168. Cite. io Aren, hne, houſe, — ; coll 
ſchool, &c. 


As houſe, ſo yok: Fe y reef, 4 3 
hey; nay, bed, ſeat, chair, table, &c. and fo 10 
even man- of war, merchantman, & e. 

As machine, ſo clock, watch, G a 

As water, ſo lake, rain, ſuow, hail, ice, drops be. 

As region, ſo north, ſauth, eaſt, and weſt. 


As word, ſo command, . Sentence, — 


guage, K. | 
In literal gender all tongues and pens. — agree; 


in * they I ſometimes difter 3 and be- 
tween 


* 


wes Wy > 


a. os a. 1 — A. 
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tween rational and terminative gender, the analog 
muſt prove ſtill more precarious; For, where | IX ud 


is not literally diſtinguiſhable, -that-which is tied 


down to termination in one language, 1 may by ſome 


natural affinity, or occaſional happineſs, appear ß ; 


either of the other genders in a free one. And in 


inanimate, maybe repreſented in different analogies of 


different genders; but in animals of known ſex, where 
neither is ſpecified or both are invglved, the maſcu- 


line, as the prior or the general gender, naturally 


claims the preference. Thus, according to conju- 


gal or parental, forcible or feeble idea, are birds, 


fiſhes, reptiles, inſects, rivers, mountains and trees 
exhibited in common ſtile maſculine, feminine, or 
neuter; and in the more animated, male or female. 


That this theory is built on irrefragable prac- 


tice, the following examples will evince, drawn 
immediately either from the ſtile of Inſpiration, or 
from that which ſhines ſolely by her light; and 
above all from MiLTon's | Paradiſe ls of, which,. 


worthy of the ſacred text it paraphraſes, is in ro 


ſonification, as perhaps in every other nn 


completeſt model of our tongue. 
viii. 148. and other ſuns Walen 


With their attendant moons thou wilt deſcry,. 
— Communicating male and female light: 


Which two great ſexes animate the world: 
vii. 489. The female bee that feeds her huſband drone. 
W. N wt e, 


Ei 


oy 


gender, epicene or undiſtinguiſhed things,/animate or 


* 


& "4 * * 
* 8 8 3 5 To- 
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To wed her elm: - he ſpous 'd about him twines 
Her e arms. | 
ii. 894. were eldeſt W ght, 
And "a - anceliors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy. 
907- —Chars umpire ſits, 


by deciſion more embroils the frays - 
| y which he reigns. ' 


i, 406. Now Night ber courſe began, and over 
beaven 
A darkneſs, grateful truce impos'd, 
And filence on the odious din of war. 1 
v. 1. Now Morn her roſy ſteps in th'eaſtern Em 
_ Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl. 
ii. 724. Had not the ſnaky jorcreſs &c. 
746. —the portreſe of hell- gate 
790. I fled, but be purſu'd——— a, 
804. Grim Death my ſor — 
viii. 518. ——till th'am'rous bird of night 
" Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the evening-flar 
n his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp. 
J. 366. And hence the  morning-planet guilds ber 
horns. 
v. 62⁰. j ch vonder ſtarry ſpbe e 
Of planets, and of fixt, in all her wheels 
Reſembles neareſt. 
vii. 242. And Earth ſelf-balanc'd on her center hung 5 
Vi. 19. -= aas if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way 
Sidelong, had puſht a mountain from bus ſeat - 
 Half-ſunk with all his pine. 
:. 670. F ſtood : a bill not far whoſe gily top 


Belcht 
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Belcht fire and rolling ſmoke; the reſt entire 
Sbon, with a gloſſy ſcurf: undoubted ſign 
That in bis womb was hard metallic ore, 

The work of ſulphur. 


iv. 254. — eee. | 
Of ſome irriguous valley ſpred her ſtore, * 
i. 684. by him ſirſtt 


Men alſo, and by his fuggeſtion taught, a 
Ranſackt the center, and with impious hands. | 
| Rifled the bowels of their Oy 

For treaſures better hic. 

i. 352. A multitude like which the poplous A Nn 

Pour d never from ber frozen loins 
ii. 37 —ſo ſhall the world goon 

To — a to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning—— 

vi. 867. Hell heard th inſufferable noiſe, Hell fs. 
Heav'n ruinihg from Heay'n, and would have ed 
Affrighted; but ſtrict Fate had caſt too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faſt un bound... . 


i. 722. —Th'aſcending pete 
Stood fixt ber —_—_ heignlt. 
v. 391. ais d of graſſy turf 


Their table 5 —— raids 65 
And's on her en ſquare from 0 to ue | 
. Tx . here Nn fi | 


297% . 
midn'd as in bir prime, my a plays at will 
Her virgin-fancies—— | 158 r 


v. 625. And in their motions Horguiny e 
So ſmooths EY tones, that God'rownear | 


"__ „ | tit, 228. 


w _ 
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in 228. And hall Grace nt lud means, that nts 


her way © ' tl 
0 ſpepdietk of the winged meſſengers E 
I 0 viſit all thy creatures? 0 275 
141.8 e = £| 
All ter orig nal 8 £1727 gar | 
So Young, N. Il. — 3.4 5 
y Darkneſs, and by Sine + fer dread! s ol t. 
and r Mi 
Truth, a goddeſs: — || "41 F Paget 
and Gay: R. S. 33. 7 | | r 
Here blooming Health exerts FER reign, 4 
And ſtrings the ſinews of th induſtrious ſwain. 
| Nor with leſs dignity opens 09 ie; EEE alltel to g 
the Goddeſs: | | . 
Daughter of Peon, on of evry joy, * 
| Zlygiein 1. | » 
| As the virtue: and vices, ſo the paſſions of either f 
| | kind, cannot but be females: thus ee, Fab. I 
| "0 


xx. 3 
Wen Envy EPR Y thee: 
= She frets, ſhe rails, ſhe _— ſhe — 
| fo Young, N. Th. 
Joy on — _ and Ti Tranſport has er death, 


of & 


Numberleſs : are ite a 
in the ſole comers of 1 ee e 5408 
Pf. bil. 6. Then ſhall * en Oey n ther 
encrenſe; and 3 even our own ere mull give us 
tes blaſſinge- *- n e {3 42 οnαj,jHis - 
e 50 e197 Mb 
Ixil. 
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evil 31. Then bali the princes: come out of Egypt: 
* Morians EF (or, as the later verſion lowers'it, 


Ethiopia) all form flretch out: her hands unto Gol. 


Hoſea, xiii. 16. Samaria Hall become defolate, for 


| the hath rebelled again/i her God. 

Lam. i. 1. How doth the city gh ſolitary, that was 
full of people? how is ſhe become as @ widow? ſhe 
that was great among the nations, and princeſs among 
the provinces, how is ſhe become tributary? - 

Job, xxxviii. 32. Canſi thou bring forth Mazza- 
roth in his SHO 45 or . thou bn Dans 
avith his ſons? 
be James, i 4. Let Patience beveher project work 


Charity n Ghacky: 3 2 herfelf, bg 


eiß not her own, is not eaſily provoked, thinketh "no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 


beareth all things, believeth” ren, nn ting © 


enduretb all things, 

But, not to multiply examples, which he Sins: runs 
may read, a companion to St. Paul's CHARITY, 
muſt be allowed Solomon's WISDOM:  ,, 


Prov. iii,-13, Happy is the man that; fndethWiſdom, 


and the man that getteth Underſtanding. 


14. For.the merchandiſe of it is better than che yu nen- 
chandiſe of fulver, an the guin thereof than ine gold.” | 
15. She is more precious than rubies, and ail the 


things thou can age. are not to eee unto 


her. 1411 


16; a Lay 2 banal 


| 1 left-hand, riches and boner. 


* 
. 


25]. ; | 17. Her 


* 6 eee 
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17. Her way en wy of plants and all te 3 


paths are peace. 
18. She it 4 tree of life to them that lay bold pa 
her; and happy is every one that retaineth her. 


What honor ee e e ee, ok 


pil, whom he bids, 
Prov. vii. 4. Say unto Wiſdom, Thai cies; after; 
and call Underſtanding acorn 8 


While the great rales of, L W 
rably fixed, many words, originally of one gender, 
take in figurative employment another. Nor is 
Analogy violated, but ſtrictly preſerved, when tbe 
ſame terms, in different authors or the ſame, * 


in different gender in different acceptation. 


Heaven is doubtleſs as regular a female as Earth 0 


or Hell: witneſs P. L. vii. 409. 
Now Heaven in all her glory ſhon, and rol'd 
Her motions, as the great Firſt-Mover's hand 


_ Firſt wheel'd their courſe. Earth in mech attire | 


Conſummate, lovely ſmiPde—_— 
$74. ————He through Heaven 
That open'd wide her blazing portals, led 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way. 
Nor a leſs regular male, when uſed for its hoſt : 
v. 44. ———Heaven wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold, but thee, Nature's deſire? 
vi. 783. ——— Heaven his wonted face renew'd, | 
And with freſh flourets Hill and Valley ſmil'd. 


Egypt is no more male than Ethiopia, yet may the ; 


take : of the fl | * p . r 
» be þ 4 . 
7 - * — : * 5 a 4 
p * % * * vs * 2 . 7 ; g x , 1 * a ; 


* - 


5 3 

= 
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"ES Joo xlvi. 8. Egypt riſeth up like a flood, and his 
; quaters are moved like the riuers: and he ane 
2 | will go up, &. 943 
Though nation, 1. n &e. be undoubted 
- females, we find people, in like poetical A of 
the ſtrong or general gende: 1 
3 Num. xxili. 24. Behold the people fall 5 2 as 


a great lion, and lift himſelf up as a young lion: he 
| Pall ot aer, until he eat of the prey, and drink. 
the blood of the ſlain. | 
Man himſelf have we ſoon both of the common 
Y gender and common number: 
5 Gen. i. 27. So Gad created man in b canes 
| in the image of God created he him, male and female | 
created he them. | 
1 In this general, or firſt, and ſo e vir | 
may be ranked then any undiſtinguiſned individual 
of the ſpecies: as, | 
Eſther iv. 11. AU the kings ſervants, and the peo- 
ple of the kings provinces do know, that whoſoever, 
whether man or woman, ſhall come unto the king 
into the inner court, who is not called, there is one law 
of his to put him to death, except ſuch to whom the 
) king ſhall hold out the golden ſceptre that he may live. 


If the general or maſculine: ſingular may thus 
imply all ſex, the general or maſculine plural may 
well combine the genders. Nor has any of the an- 
cients more exquiſitely exampled this _ than 

our great maſter Milton: P. L. iv. 288. 
Two of far nobler ſhape, ere and tall, 
 Godlike erect, whom native Honor clad, 1277 
Ain 9 ſeem' d lords . "oa 


Nays 
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Nay, in Futhants firſt of parables (Judges ix. 8, &c. 
when the olive, the fig, the vine, and the bramble 
are ſucceſſively invited to be king over the trees; 


King may mean, as often in other languages, rather 
ruler in the general than in any definite gender. 


And the ſame ſcripture which relates (Gen. i, 
1, &c.) the creation of the fruit- tree yielding 
fruit. herb yielding ſeed—every winged Met 


living creature—beaft of the earth=and every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth—after his kind, for its 


Rind in the neuter gender, fails not to make them 
female, when literal maternality is intended: as, 
Exek. xxxiv. 27. And the tree of the v0 ſhall 
yield her fruit. 

Joel ii. 22. And the tree 0 her fruit. 
prophets naturally followed by the poetic paraphrat: 
. Wi. ri. | 

And frut-tree yielding fruit after her kind, 
"Whoſe ſeed is in herſelf upon the earth. 


As Milton weds the elm and the vine, ſo Gay en- 
twines at leaſt the oak and the beech, painting the 


former with like propriety the male: R. S. 59. 

- Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines, 
And with the Beech a mutual ſhade combines, 
without however ſettling the gender of oy latter, 
whom Prior conſiders female: N. B. M. 

- South of the caftle, in a verdant Wa 705 

A ſpreading beech extends her friendly ſhade, 


The female tree is naturally followed by every 


plant, herb, flower. As the oak is titled the 4ing of 
trees, ſo is the * _ Kuben of oem; _ fo 
ſays Young, N. TIN 653 ts 4 


© "Wreen-lilies has 3 1 


and Themſon, Summer: ( Aa} 24 
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But one tl the followe of the. ſun, * Foe han va 
Sad when he ſets, ſhuts up her yellow leaves, 
Weeping all nig ehe, and when he eee 
Points 2 enamor d boſom to his ray. | 
Animals, of which, as leſs familiar to man, the | 


ſex is leſs diſtinguiſhed, are ſaid to be of the chi- 


cene or common gender; which being indeed no 
gender at all, they may be occaſionally, regarded 


of either, whether of the powerful or of the pro- 


ductive, but eſpecially of Wat in which. they. are 
better known. 
Of the maſculine therefore, or preferable gender, 
find we: Bebemath, Leviathan, Re. | 
Job xl. 15. Behold now, | Behemoth, which 1. made 


with thee: he eateth graſs as an o 


Kli. 1. Canft thou draw out Leviathan 5; a nk 
er his tongue with a cord which thou letteſt down. 
and of the feminine, or maternal, the eagle, the 
hawk, and the rich; of which laſt lays Job: 

XXxIx. 18. hat time ſhe bfteth up | herſelf on 
high, ſhe featneth the horſs and his rider. 

To 26. Doth the hawk 4 by thy wiſdom, and frad 
her wings tawards the fouth 2. | | 

27. Doth the eagle mount 12 at the command, pear | 


nale her neſt on high? 
which hinders not Gay on. ping the oj bird 


maſculine. - Fab. een rt 
The bird Sbedient. from heaven' 8 beit W 
Downward directs his rapid flighh e.. 

while Milton changes, little elſe, than * bene, 

as of ne. ſo l, * vii. . po. 


# 

1 

$ 

| 

' 

: 

' 

: 

| 

| 
i 
a: 
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Let Earth bring forth fowl living in her kind. 
Gay e leſs property maſculine : R. . 
315. 

Then, leſt ſome ſentty- -fowl the fraud red. 

And bid his fellows from the danger fly, &c. 

Yet, though Solomon (at leaſt his tranſlators) em- 


* 


ploy the female bird as the en of Compariſon 
even to à man: 6 


Prov. xxvii. 8. A 4 bird that wandereth "from 


her ne, /e it a man that wandereth from his place. 


Milton ſings in the epicene gender as well bird as 
phentx : vil. 394. 
And ev'ry bird of wing after "OA kind. 
v. 271. co all the fowls he ſcems | 
A phenix, gaz'd by all as that ſole bird, 
When, to enſtirine his relics in the ſun” 5 
Bright temple, to egyptian Thebes he flies. | 
The female-pigeon is the dove: as E. on AA. iii. 53. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 


. Thomſon however is abundantly authoriſed to treat 


the fockdrve in the general gender: Summer 
The fockdove only through the foreſt coos 
Mournfully hoarſe, oft ceaſing from his plaint. 


Milton, with his own dignity, exhibits the female 
fon; Har 438.) | 


—the ſwan with arched neck 


eee her white wings mantling proudly, r rows 

Her ſtate with oary feet: 

_ and Pope the male, as the ſongfter : R. T. v. 65. 

Thus on Meander's flow'ry margin lies 

Ther n — ; and: as he ſings, he dies, 3 
e 
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The males are generally held the ſongſters: as Pope 


fays of the lark, that joy tunes his voice, and makes | 


the linnet pour his throat; ſo Gay, R. S. 353. 

Nor ſhall the mountain-lark the Muſe detain, 

That greets the morning with His early ſtrain. 
yet ſweetly ſings Milton, in either RENTS the _ 
ſter of the night: Pk. „ ; 47 
Now is the pleaſant tine, 

The cool, the ſilent, ſave where Glance yields 

To the nighi-warbling bird, that now awake, 

Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labor'd fong—— 

Iii, 38, — as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. | 
| Where gender depends on Gevifieuion, that i is, 
on ſex, literal or figurative, all tongues might, by 
| inattention, be expected to agree. But, as we ſee 


that in the ſame language epicene, like other ani- ? 


mals, may by different authors, or on different oc- 
caſions, be exhibited in male or female character; 


that under the fame name an object may be re- 
 garded here as a father, there as a mother; now as 
an active, then as a paſſive agent; we ſhall no more 
be ſurpriſed that genders differ or agree in different 
tongues or the ſame, than that objects can be i ima- 


| gings: | in one and the ſame, or in diverſe. At 


tions. 

Thus the eagle, maſculine i in aps: amian in 
latin, and common (though literally feminine) in 
french; the hawk, like the ſwan, maſculine in all 
three, and the lart in all three feminine; the night» 


ingale feminine in greek, of either gender in latin, 


n bs ” 1 
l * 
Pu „ * 2 


* 
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and maſculine in french, &c. are all in engliſh 
equally of the common. gender. 


So, as the oftrich the partridge, common in greek 


and latin, and only feminine in french; and the 
orb, maſculine in greek, yet feminine in latin and 
french, are both alike common in the free britiſn 


language: where Pope ſays, E. on M. iii. 105. 5 
Who bid the forkt, Columbus- like, explore 

Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
and Gay, R. S. 317 

His early flight th'ill-fated geri be, ; 

And quits the friendly ſhelter of the brakes. 


As to birds, ſo to beaſts, with which we are leſs 
familiarly acquainted, different tongues may appro- 
priate different genders. Thus the hare maſculine 
in french, latin, and greek, and the ofter feminine 


in all three, take each from their nature the other 
gender in engliſh; and the fox, a female in greek 
and latin, is commonly a male in french as well 


as in engliſh, though both can im ſpecification 
aſfign the other ſex; as the engliſh can eaſily ima- 


gine with her ſiſters or predeceſſors either a female | 


otter, or a buck-hare. | | 
Of inferior or obſcene animals, the mouſe, maſ- 


e in the three other languages, is feminine in 
french ; naturally followed by the bat, who is alſo 
a female in the greck. The weaſel, feminine in the 


other three, is ftill common in engliſh ; as muſt be 


the frog; which though maſculine in greek, is of 


the delicate gender in latin and french, while the 


in 


toad is a he in every language. The mole, feminine 


or 


8 
_ 
] 
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1 in french, and maſculine in greek, is in-engliſh full 
as doubtful as in latin. Waiving uſeleſs examples 
of the latter claſs, hear we, or rather ſee Ws _ 
| hare and grayhound : R. &. 293. „ N t 
1A. ſnaps deceitful air with empty jaw: wy 1 
The ſubtle hare darts ſwift: beneath his paws,” ©! 
She flies, he ſtretches; now. with nimble bound 
Fager be preſſes on, but overſhoots his ground. 
She turns, he winds, and ſoon regains the way, 
Then tears with gory. mouth the ſcreaming . 
or Somerville's bare and hound, Chace ii. wr” . 
And now in open vic, 
See, ſee, /be flies] each eager hound exert | 
His utmoſt ſpeed, and ftretches ws Phu t 
How quick he turns! their gaping jaws eludes, 
And yet a moment lives —till round enclos d 
By all the greedy pack, with infant - ſcreamt 
She yields her breath, and there reluctant dies. . 
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Of the fox the ſame poets: R. K 5 %%%ꝗfnmri˖ 3% 
Canſt thou the ſtag's laborious chace direct, " 
Or the ſtrong for through all his arts detect * 

Chace, iii. 54. 4 3 


while from bis kenne ſneaks 
The — villain. See, ber ſculks along | 
Sleek at en gd; coſt,” 10111191} & Of woos 908 


% 


- 
3 11 9 56 HEMT 7 


Hers” too we find, on Nike! plichplay the pile 
maſculine as well as the otter, nay the perch, and 
even the cel, though both alſo female in other 
tongues; the pike alone N vis my in each 
language: iv. 359. * n en 
Where rages: not Oppreſſion? where, a Has! 
8 


. ——— ——— ogtrro rey ——————— ꝛ LEDA—: Z = 2 n n eee Th £ — 
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Is Innocence ſecure ? Rapine and Spoil 


Rivers and ponds inclos'd the rav'nous pike. 
He in his turn becomes a prey: on him 
Tb'amphibious offer feaſts, Juſt is his fate 


Deſerv'd. But tyrants know no bounds : nor 


' ſpears, 
That briſtle on bis back, defend the n 
From his wide greedy jaws; nor burniſht mail 
The yellow carp; nor all his arts can fave 
Th'inſinuating cel, that hides þis head 
Beneath the ſlimy mud: nor yet eſcapes | 
The crimſon-ſpotted trout, the river's pride 
And beauty of the ſtream. 
Which beauty however, as well as the Jon, 
Gay paints of the general gender, R. S. 151, 
When if or chance or hunger's pow'rful _ 
Directs the roving trout this fatal way, 
He +: pie r in the twining bait. 
&c. 
225. If an enormous ſalmon chance to foy 
The wanton errors of the floating fl, 
Hie lifts his ſilver-gills, &c. 

While the latin, and thence the FORTS ligne tied 
the whale to a feminine, and the greek to a neutral 
termination, an engliſh poet can yy feign it the 
king or queen of aſhes. 


Like fiſhes, reptiles take diy the indefinite 


maſculine : as. the ſerpent, n and their fa- 
milies. Thus P. L. ix. 86. 


us ſuttleſt dealt of all the 44 


HFaunt even the loweſt deeps: ſeas have their marks, 


Him, 


— 
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Him, after long debate, irreſolute 3 
i thoughts reyoly'd, his final ſentence 3 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt imp of fraud—— ; 
The adder however, or viper, though of ker 
gender, more generally counted a. female: as 


ber ears. © 

So Gay, Fab. U. Avi. 125. a 
As thus he ſpoke, from out the . | 
An earth-worm, huge of ſize, unroll'd 
His monſtrous length. 

and Thomſon, Summer—— _ 

The glow: worm lights bis lamp, : 


Pf. Iviii. 4. I the OY; pie 2 . 


Inſefts, li like other epicene Animals, divide them 


ſelves into the ſtrong and the weak, the coarſe and 
the fine, and ſo into the male and female genders. 


» here too the languages, 809. 125 FURY; LR 


one, are themſelves divided; 
| The fy therefore, uſually female in other tongues, 


is as good a male in ours as the butterfly; which, 


generally maſculine, is honored in greek with the 


gender, as with the very name of the /oul. Says 
the fb therefore, Gays Fabless., II. viii. ** 
Sir, I'm a gentleman. Is't a... FE 
That I to induſtry ſubmit? | 
and the fail, I. xxiv. penult couplet, 
And what's a butterfy? at bet 
He's but a caterpillar dreſt. 
and the fabulift himſelf, line 11 
His now forgotten friend a fai! 9725 
Beneath his bouſe, with ivy trail | 
3 


29 
4 


_ Crawls 


468 Pie reef, or 


—_ Crawls o'er the'graſs.” Do dab gaol an my 3 5 
| Thomfori Rick's not to er of the villain, ſide id 
though Solomon ſays, © © N 
| Prov. xxx. 28. The ſpider taketh Bold with her | 
x hands, and is in kings palaces. ie F 
=_ The ant, a female in french as in latin, Ae com- 


* 


. — 
nn 1 6 


: 1 in engliſh, may here bowever bea male 2 as n. 
: well as in greek : thus Solmon, . * th 
| Prov. vi. 6. Go to the ant, 2 thou /Puggard, conf 2 
her ways, and be wiſe.” OY abs ul 
But Gay, Fab. II. 481. 2." EA 5 TIE 1. 
An ant there was, whoſe forward rate”? AR Z 
Controll'd all matters in debate VOY HE 
Whether he knew the thing or ger 55 fa 
His tongue eternally would FF 
As Gay conſiders 2 in the general es : to 
EIS - ſo 
When, if an in ſeci fall, bis certain gige, 3 n 
He gently takes him from, the whirling « tie. 8 | 
In the ſame idea he di iftinguiſhes the bees and FO 1 
not like Milt:h after Virgil of oppoſite | Ker but 5 ar 
of oppoſite characters in the famie, 1 | 5 
83. The careful in/e#, midſt. his works 1 view, _ : (1 
Now from the flow'rs en xbauſt the fragrant 55 . 4 
With golden treaſures load his little this hs, 1755 
And ſteer his diſtant j jqurney ' through e Kies. 
Some againſt hoſtile drones te hive fend, KLE dc 
Others — ſweets the waren cells diltend. * 
) 
The waſps, aan at tin 200 french, join, in ] 
engliſh as in gre ek, *t the gender of the Arones: as FL 4 
1 


we Jearn- -from the ſame unqueſtioned utter? 
is hong & Fab, - 
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Fab. I. x. 61. 
The waſp and drone, you muſt agree, 

Live with more elegance than we: 

Like gentlemen they ſport and play, 
No buſineſs interrupts the day. | 


The elements divide themſelves according to their 5 


nature: air (or ether) and fire being as obviouſly of 
the active, as earth and water of the paſſive gender. 

So powerful agents, as winds and floods, are held 
univerſally he's: yet a gentle gale, like a gentle 
ſtream, might ſubmit either to female idea or ending. 
Zephyr is however as conſtant a male as Zepbyrus, 


and this as Eurus, Boreas, or Auſter; while rivers a | 


fail not to obſerve the diſtinction: thus 
Eccles. i. 6. The wind returneth again, according 
to his circuits, 
ſo Thomſon, Spring 
If bruſht from ruſſian wilds a ith gale 
Riſe not, and ſcatter from his foggy wings 
The bitter milde w 
and again, 
The north-eaft ſpends his rage 
as Milton, P. L. iv. 223. 
Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang'd his courſe. 
Much more may proper PEE be male; as For- 
dan, Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, Danube, Rhine, Rhone, 
Po, Tiber, &c. and the gentler female; as Letbe, f 
by the ſame authority: ii. 582. 
Far off from theſe a ſlow and ſilent ſtream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wit ry labyrinth, $6 
VOL. Us - * In 


— 
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In like manner Thomſon : 


Where the Rhine loſes his majeſtic force 
In belgian plains. 


The french, after the latin, makes many gallic, 


even great rivers, feminine; as the Seine, the 
Marne; nay ſome in ſpite of origin, as the Loire, 
the Garonne. But the Seine appeared originally 
male as well as female, Seguanus as well as Sequana ; 
and the little Lozr at leaſt follows the Liger or Li- 
geris. Without ſoleciſm then may an engliſh poet 
make them all maſculine like the Thames or the Se- 
vern; though, if latinly emperſoned, Sabrina (or Sa- 
briana) with Sequana, will retain her native gender. 
So the Sone may flow of like gender with the Arar, 
and the Maeſe or Meuſe may differ from the Moſa. 

The latin and the french, regardleſs of idea, have 


both left lake of the ſtronger gender; but the engliſh, 


with the greek, conſiders it a peaceful container. 
Thus our Oracle: iv. 261. 
— —or in a late, | 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown'd, 
Her cryſtal mirror holds—— 

All Nature and all Art have concurred in the 
gender of the virgin-ftream, as well as of mather- 
Earth. Yet various is the gender, as the varied 
idea of ocean, ſea, and deep. 

Old Ocean has ever heaved his waves with maſ- 
culine dignity : the /e ſometimes figures a bounded 
ocean, ſometimes a copious womb of waters, and 


ſometimes a merely neutral being: of the laſt gen- 


der as it is always in common ſtile, it may aſſume 


either of the other in the extraordinary. The ſame 
| * 1 may 


r 
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may be ſaid of the deep, which literally neuter, as 
originally adjective, proves a figurative male or fe- 
male, as ſubſtitute of ocean or ſea. 88 ; 
Thus Ezek. xxvi. 3. ——as the in cauſeth his 


waves to come up 
and Jonah i i. 15, ——and the ſea whe from her 

raging. | 
So Fab. iii. 10. The deep uttered his voice, and 
lift up his hands on high. 1 
Yet Pope treats ſea as ocean Eth. Ep. iv. 201. 
Back to his bounds their ſubject ſea command, 
And roll obedient rivers through the land. 
while Milton treats deep as ſea : P. L. ii. 12. 

For, fince no deep within ber gulf can hold 

Immortal vigor | 

However generally water, and ſo Iymph, be a mo- 

deft fair, ſtronger liquids prove no leſs juſtly of the 
ſtronger gender, whether natural, as milk, blood, 
ebyle; or artificial, as wine, cyder, ale, &c. thus 
Thomſon in his Autumn : 

Nor wanting is the brown o&ber, drawn 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 

Of _ years, | | 


— 


Our language has followed at once DE and ex- 
ample in holding mountains and hills robuſt and 
maſculine objects. Such the french holds her pro- 
pers, though her general or appellative mountain and 
hill ſhe yield to italian etymology and female ter- 
mination; following nevertheleſs faithfully her latin 
parent in the feminine gender of the proper Alps, 


and in the maſculine of their appellative. But 
* 1 males 
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males' the latin and engliſh regard both proper and 
appellative mauntains, though they allow ſome few 

of the former, as Etna, Soracie, with Alps, to * 
native feminine. 


So trees, figured franadan 4 in latin as in 5 prove 


males both in french and in engliſn; while in ma- 


ternal capacity we ſee our analogy behold them in 
the ** . 


Tin ;3me has ever been painted a maſculine (when 
not a neutral) power: the Days and Hours are his 
ſemale progeny; though the latin more commonly, 
and the french always deem the Days his ſons. , 


Languages have generally agreed to make Months 


maſculine. About the gender of the Seaſons there 


is leſs general conſent. The ancient tongues are 
abſolutely divided: among the moderns the french 
exhibits them maſculine. The engliſh here as elſe» 


where has a perfect liberty, painting them ſome- 


times males like the french, and ſometimes parental 


females, which both Months and Seaſons may be | 


- figured as naturally as Days or Trees. 


Young's authority on this ſubject muſt be alike 


pleaſing and perſwaſive: N. Th. 
Man is the tale of narrative old Time: 

Sad tale ! which high as paradiſe begins, 
As if the toil of travel to delude 
From ſtage to ſtage in his eternal round, 
The Days his daughters, as they ſpin our hours 
On Fortune's wheel, where accident unthought 
Oft in a moment ſnaps Lifes ſtrongeſt thread. 
Each, in her turn, ſome tragic ſtory tells, * 

| ES . With 


„„ „ mw 5 


— 
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With now and then a wretched farce between, 
And fills his chronicle with human woes. 
Here indeed the hours are ſpun, and not charac- 
terized, as uſual, the harbingers of Aurora. Nor 
does the ſame hand that painted the Days daughters 
of Time, ſcruple to repreſent. Day brother to Night, 
in the analogy of Sun and Moon 
And ſee! Day's amiable er ſends 
Her invitation, in the ſofteſt rays 
Of mitigated luſtre ; courts thy ſight, 
Which ſuffers from her tyrant-brother's blaze. - 
| No worges if he ſee year a female: | 
. Nor ſhall the preſent year 
n more tenacious of her human leaf, 
Or ſpread of feeble life a thinner fall. 
The ſame maſter had long before exhibited the be- 
fons females : La/? Day=— 
Who GEEKS the aiden-ſering tity with 257 ow'ty ted 
Who calls forth Summer, like a ſparkling bride? 
Who joys the mother-Autumn's. bed to exown, 
And bids old Vinter lay her honors down? 
So Gay, R. S. 
123. When genial Spring a living warmth helows, 
And o'er the year her verdant mantle throws. | 


34 3. Cool breaths the moming ir, and Winur's 


hand 
Spreads wide her hoary mantle « o'er the land. 


| The poet, who made the 8-aſons his peculiar ob- 

jets, has indeed repreſented Spring a female, but 
the other three her brothers + thus, Spring—— 

— conſenting Spring N 
1 Sheds 
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Sheds her own roſy garland on their head. 

and in the ſame book : - 
The Seaſans fince, as hoar Tradition tells, 
Have kept their conſtant chace: the Vinter keen 
Pour'd out his waſte of ſnows, and Summer ſhot 
His peſtilential heats. 

as in Autumn 

While Autumn ſcatters his departing gleams. 


General as is the rule that 1 the paſſions 
and other abſtracts feminine, even theſe, when im- 
plying robuſter agency, Poetry ſometimes deifies or 
demoniſes in robuſter gender. Like Sleep thus has 
Love in every language been figured a maſculine 
power, without loſing literally the nature of the 
nobleſt paſſion. The . poet therefore who ſays, 
P. TL. vii. 106. 

—and Sheep, liſt' ning to thee, will watch; 
Or we can bid his abſence p 
ſays, viii. 589.— Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; has his ſeat 
In reaſon, and is judicious; is the ſcale 
By which to heavenly Love thou may'ſt aſcend. 
nay, repreſents Thunder and Vengeance of the ſtronger 

gender : P. L. 

1. 174. —— and the Thunder 

Wing'd with red light'ning and impetuous rages 
Perhaps has ſpent his ſhafts. 

ii. 172. — -or from above 


Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 
His red right- hand 


which hinders not Young from exhibiting Vengeance 
| and 
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and Hate of the ſame ſex, as the Furies or Harpies: 
And that hag Vengeance in a corner charms. 
Hatred her brothel has as well as Love. 
Without any inconſiſtency then conſidered: Milton 
in one place Darkneſs as an abſtract, and elſewhere 
as brother if not father to Chaos: P. L. „ 
Left total Darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
Her old poſſeſſion 
Allegro, i. 6. | 
Where brooding Darkneſs "O's his jealous wings. | 
ſo Laughter, Leiſure, nay Contemplation : as 32. 
And Laughter holding both hs ſides. 
In like idea has Milton ſeen maſculine the concretes 
hot, cold, moift and dry elegantly emperſoned for their 
abſtracts : P. L. ii. 898. 
For hot, cold, moiſt and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for maſt'ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms: they around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their ſeveral clans, 3 
Light- arm'd or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, ſwift or flow, 


Swarm populous 
Thus was Thomſon authoriſed to emperſon labor, 


induſtry, drudgery; ; nor theſe only, but heat, hunger, 


thirſt; nay vice and horror, into the coarſer agents - 
Summer 
Hence Laber draws h:s G 


Autumn. 
All is the gift of e whate'er 
Exalts, embelliſhes, and renders life 
Delightful, Penſive Winter chear'd by him 
Sits at the ſocial fire, and happy hears 
Tir excluded * idly rave along. 5 8 
4 His 
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His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy Spring: 
Without b Summer were an arid waſte. 
Summer | 
even Derr himſelf 
As at the car he ſweats, or duſty hews 
The 1 looks gay. 


7 
5 And tyrant-Heat, diſpreading N the ſky, 

By ſharp degrees, his burning influence rains 

On man and beaſt, and . and 288 ſtream. 
Autumn—— 

Then ſated Hunger bids his brother ri, 

Produce the mighty bowl. 55 
Summer 

and on the heart 
Miſgiving Horror lays his heavy hand. 


While he holds duly female nature, liberty, pbiloſo- 


Pby, poetry; morning, evening; country, city, &c. into 


males turns he fantom with ſpirit, order with chaos; 
- nay with order, wiſdom, contentment, lever mu | 


and benevolence ; Summer 
Th'obedient fantoms vaniſh or appear, 
Compound, divide, and into order N 


| Spring 
or who can paint d 
Like Nature? Can Imagination boaſt, 
Amid his gay creation, hues like hers * I 
Autumn 


nor Order yet had drawn 
His endleſs train forth from the dubious gloom. 
| Summer— ————princely }/i/dom then 


SI 


V ee 


Each to his rank. | 3 


Dejedts 5 
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DejeQs his watchful eye | | 
——___—_—entment walks "IS + Ft 
The ſunny glade, and feels an inward bus _ 
Spring Oer his mind. OTE 
while in the roſy vale. 
Love breath'd his infant f | 
Where Friend/hip full exerts his ſofteſt bow. 5 
HWiner— Thought but fond man 
Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills, . 
That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life, 
One ſcene of toil, of anguiſh, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs rambling Impulſe learn to think; 
The conſcious heart of Charity would warm, 
And his wide wiſh Benevolence-dilate. 
Thus deſart oppoſes or inhabits ſolitude. while 
dome joins the ſtrongeſt: figure the circle: ſo quiet 
proves the ſiſter of labor, as day the brother of nights. 
comet of planet, commorce. the ne _— ls 
the ſon of light, &c.. 
Summer — 
- — ne tes 25 
| And gleams, and grumbles through his deogtens, 
Autumn 
Then too the pillar'd Thin: a heav d. 1 ne 
Hit ample roof; and Luxury within ' © +, 
Pour d out her glittring ſtores. 


And wes lons Ai in den Sat al 


yen che pure Dey has fut 


T's, 


* 
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Poem to the memory of Sir ISAAC NEWTON: 
He firſt of men with awful wing purfu'd 
The comet through the long elliptic curve, 
As round innum'rous worlds he wound his way. 


Collecting ev'ry ray into his kind. 

Autumn— 

Then Commerce brought | into the public walk 
The buſy merchant, the big warehouſe built, 
Rais'd the ſtrong crane, chok't up the loaded ſtreet 


With foreign plenty ; and on thee, thou Thames, 


Large, gentle, deep, majeſtic ing of floods; 
Than whom no river heaves a fuller tide, 
Seiz'd for his grand reſort. 
| — —nor Trade, 
Mother ſevere of infinite delights ! 
Thus, while Swift not only dedicates to Prince 


Poſterity, but allegoriſes Poſſeſſion and Deſire, his 
brother Gay employs poverty for a poor man: Daus 


1 
If Poverty paſs by in tatter'd coat, 


Curs vex his heels, and ftretch their barking throat: 
If chance he mingle in the female croud, 

Pride toſſes high her head, Scorn laughs aloud. 
and Pope makes Logic a male, but Rhetoric a female 
character: Dunc. iv. 23. 

There foam'd rebellious Logic, gagg d and bound; 
- There ſtript fair Rhet rie languiſht on the ground: 

His blunted arms by ſophiſtry are born, 

And ſhameleſs Billinſgate her robes adorn. 
All languages agree to make abſtraQts females : but 
terminative tongues ty down many to the neuter 

gender, 
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gender. Nay the latin by great peculiarity makes 
actions in or male agents of abſtraction. French 
Analogy, who followed her parent where poſſible, 
could not however brook this oddity, and ſo changed 
the gender of thoſe actions, together with their ter- 
mination, Engliſh Reaſon, who firſt tranſlated (as 
we faw) the french eur into our, and is now re- 
ſtoring the latin or, prefers {till the un idea * 
the immediate parent. | 

Pope ſays therefore, Eth. Bp. i iv. 279. 

Tis Uſe alone that ſanctifies Expence, : 
And Splendor borrows all her rays from Senſe, 
Nor need we, with the french, to leave honor and 
labor exceptions, empowered as we find ourſelves to 

abſtract them in a female, to animate them in a 

male, or to retain them, as commonly, in a neutral _ 

character. Thus might either he or /be (eſpecially 

the latter) have appeared for it in the couplet which 

cloys not by repetition : 

There, engliſh bounty yet a while may Rand, 
And Honor linger ere it leave the land, 


As man is himſelf mil —_ females ſo are kia 
parts: the animating and mental belonging to the 
finer or abſtractive gender; the corporeal, in like 
manner, ſuiting ſex to function. Feminine are 
therefore life, ſoul, mind, underſtanding, will, fancy, 
thought, idea; ſo voice, ſentence, word, progers com 
mand, &c, 

Language clothes itſelf in french wich a different 
gender from that of tongue. So mind and ſoul have 
been by the ancienter tongues held female, while 
T 6 genius 
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genius and ſpirit, literal or figurative, are too remote 


from ſex on one hand, and too powerful agents on 
the other, not to aſſume the general or the active 


gender. Thus Young, N. Th. 


That only, and that amply this performs; 
Lifts us above Lies pains, her joys above. 


A foul i in commerce with her God is heaven. 
Soul, when uſed for perſon or man, in general, 
muſt be of the general gender: as 
Lev. xvii. 10. And whatſoever man there be of the 
houſe of Iſrael, or of the ſtrangers that ſojourn among 


vou, that eateth any manner of blood, I will even ſet 


my face again/i that ſoul that eateth blood, and will 


cut him of from among his people. 


or Pſ. iii. 2. Many there be that ſay 7 my foul: 

There is no help for him in his God. 

80 Milton, P. L. iii. 52. | 
Shine inward, and the Mind through all her nuvi 


Irradiate 


viii. 188. But apt the Mind or Fancy i is to rove 
Uncheckt, and of her roving is no end. 


ix. 1127. For Underſtanding rul'd not, and the Will 


Heard not her lore. 

and Pope, with equal propriety : E. on C. 699." 
Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev'rend head. 


where her for its might have have animated — 


even in ruins; as it alſo might have Fancy, and * 
perhaps Wit. Dunc. iv. 631 
Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 


And all its varying rainbows dy away: 
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Vis ſhoots in vain its momentary fires; | 
The meteor drops, and in a flaſh expires. 
The ſame poet tells us from Hamer, that 
Prayers are Jove's daughter ——= 
but Milton more ſublimely ſays himſelf, 
ix. 652, ———and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice—— _ 
The italian proverb, Words are females, but deeds are 
males, improved into Words are the daughters of the 
earth, but Things are the ſons of heaven, accounts for 
the gender of Young's Exploit: N. Th. | 
Is this the ſole Eaploit, the ſingle birth, 
The alina Jon of pow'r divine? 


- The parts of the body divide themſelves vat 
into the two. claſſes, thus: hand, tongue, jaw, cheek, 


flaſh, ſtin, vein, artery, &c. have in all language, as | 
in all nature, been found feminine; nay, with like 


reaſon, throat, ear, naſtril, rib; and in tongues that 


make them not neuter, mouth, head, &c. 


With the ſame reſtriction, body, fort, pr army 
elbow; bone, muſcle, tendon; neck, back, fide, lain, 
heart, liver ; eye, noſe, chin, pulſe, &c.. tend all to 
the active and ſtronger kind. _ | 

About the ſex of in. thick bak, Andi tooth, 
all females in french, there ſeems elſewhere no ge- 
neral any more than about that of face 
rather fondiniae; or of forehead, with latin's leave, 

rather of the hardy gender. The /lomach is ge- 
nerally maſculine; but the belly, feminine in greek, 
both maſeuline and feminine in latin, and only maſ- 
culine in french, is alſo, though capable of ſheſhip, 
2 figurative he in our tongue. Thus 
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Thus Job xxxvii. 1. At this alſo my heart en. 


| Bbleth, and is moved out "of his place. 


Yet heart for mind or ſoul muſt adopt their gender: 
as Ecclus. xxii. 19. He that pricteth the re 


maleth her to. ſpoo her Inotolege. 


Hand's gender, which we ſaw exampled - - 
Pf, cxxxvii. 5. If 1 forget thee 0 e 7 


tt my right-hand forget her cunning. 


is finely aſcertained by ber — underſtood in the 


original. 


By man's gender we may Judge of that of the 
other animals ; ; where a beak and a clato are as ne- . 
ceſſarily of the forcible; as a feather and a wing are 


of the feeble gender. Vet the latin and the french, 


both of which make a foot and a falan maſculine, 
make a hoof and a pato or claw like a hand femi- 


nine; and a horn, though neuter in the ancient 


tongues, literally of a feminine, and figuratively 
of a maſculine ending in french, may with us join 


its parents literally in the general, which we muſt 
make the maſculine gender, or figuratively differ 


from its french ſiſter as well as from them, by joi- 


ning a trumpet, a pipe, &c. in the female gender. 


To the various parts of clothing, whether fe- 
minine, as gown, coat, wig, boot, flipper, garter, 


belt, buckle, & c. maſculine, as hat, fhoe, ſock, ſpur, 


&c. or indifferently either, according to origin or 
idea, natural or imagined, as indeed thus to all 
Elſe may the analogy of gender be extended. 


While Gay then may plead univerſal conſent for 


che ſex of his Pin and his Needle: Fab. I. xvi. 27. 


She 
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She knew the name: and thas: the fool h 
Addreſt her as a tailor's tool. + bug 
like conſent will yield ſturdier weapons to the more 
ſturdy gender: as a hnife, a ſword, a flick, a ſtane; 
a hammer, a leaver, a poſt, a flock, a bunch, a brand, 
a bough, &c. Yet the french ſees in female idea 
a ſword and a /tone, the latter from its analogy to 
the ancient term for a rock, as well as a bar, a beam, 
a brand, a branch, &c. Thus, though his may 
have formerly meant only the general gender, as 


St. John xviii. II. Put up thy ſword into his 


ſheath. 
yet where gender i is vidol definite, which only. the 


feminine could be, till its completely diſtinguiſhed 
the neuter from the maſculine, Animation muſt al- 
ways have ſaid and muſt always equally ſay: 

Let thy ſword return into his 2 | 

and 

Let thy ſheath receive her lara. 
as well as 

Ezek. xxi. 4. Therefore ſhall my ſword go forth 
out of his ſheath againſt all fleſh, from the ſouth to 
the north. 

IC, xxvi. 21. The earth alſo hall Aſcloſe her bud, 
and ſhall no more cover her ſlain. 
Very properly then ſays Thomſon, Autumn 
In ev'ry ſtreet the t hammer pli'd 

His maſſy taſk, 


Precious follow other PRES in the potent, or 
gems in the feeble gender. The greeks and latins 
held the adamant, the agate, the ruby, the carbuncle, 
the chryſolite, the * the emerald and the 
topaz 


| 
{ 
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topaz maſculine ; the ſapphire, beryl, amethyt, onyx 
and ſardonyx, with cryſtal like its parent water, ra- 


ther of the gentle gender. The french make them 
all feminine as their general fone, 1 
with the diamond, the ruby and the ſapphire. Hence 


fays our Thomſon, conſcious of our powers, wow 
only by Reafon : Summer — ; 

At thee the ruby lights bis deep'ning glow, 

A bleeding radiance, grateful to the view ! 

From thee the ſapphire, folid ether ! takes 

His hae cerulean, - - 


A way, literal or figurative, is a natural female 3 

yet not only are the greek and latin mode and mood 
maſculine, but road and path are in various langua- 
ges of the callous kind. Well might ae therefore 5 


ſay, Eth. Ep. iv. 117. 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother 3 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


Duft and aſhes feminine in greek and french, ra- 
ther maſculine in latin, are held impregnaters 


engliſh ; according to Thomſon, Spring — 
Then comes the tulip-race, where Beauty plays: 
Her gayeſt freaks: from family diffus'd 
To family, as flies the father-du/t, 
The varied colors run. 


I 2. Of poetic DICTION. 


From poetic gender, we proceed to poetic dition, 
which muſt either conſiſt of terms peculiar to itſelf,. 


or employ ſuch as are common to proſe in a peculiar- 


Poetry 
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Poetry. therefore not only retains many terms 
Nen, in proſe, but finds or forms to n a 
diction denied to the uſe of her ſiſter. a 
Still then does ſhe often prefer he, ding ten, 
 bourn, beheſt, plaint with plain, ſcoul; ſubmiſs, de- 
Ferm; art, erewhile, &c. to army, noiſe, cogniſance = 
or reach, bound or boundary, command, complaint; 
complain, frown; ſubmiſſrve, deformed ; formerly, 
heretofore, &c. as in the Lord of hoſts, the din of 
arms, the ken of angels, the bourn of life, the high 
beheſt, the piteous plaint, &c. To the many ex- 
amples we have occafionally had from the . 
add we from Gay's Dione: _ 
Will ſhe conſent my fighing paint to 3 "A 
P. L. iv. 502, ———aſide the Devil turn d 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ex d chem n and to himſelf thus plain'd, 
ii, 490. as ouring cement ; 
' Scouls o'er ah Fang landſkip, ſnow or ſhow's. 
ix. 376. So ſpake the patriarch of mankind: but Eve 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſi, though laſt, id. | 5 
ii» 706. More dreadful and def 
ix. 163. O foul deſcent! that T et 
With gods to ſit the hight, am now conſtrain d 
Into a beaſ.— T 
So the verb like, in the ancient (chiefly ag 
ſenſe of ſeem [to], if it ſtill appear venerable. i in 
Eccleſiaſticus, who tranſpoſitively ſays, 
xv. 17. Before man is life and diath; and whether 
him liketh, ſhall be given him. - 


has an unchangeable propriety in the fimple ſub⸗ 


lime, on ſuch occalions z as P. L. en 


* — wo pym— "© lg Ws 
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vi. 531. • æö—iê —and as they pleaſe, 


They limb themſelves ; and color, ſhape, and * 


Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe or rare. 
While dureſs, welkin, wight, ycleped or yclept and 
hight; whilom, &c. continue to burleſk hardſhip, 


h, creature or perſon, called or named, heretofore, 


&c. witneſs Hudibras : | 
With theſe ſhe through the welkin flies, 
And ſometimes carries truth, oft lies. 

as he had ſaid before: | 
There is a tall long- ſided dame 

But wondrous light, ydeped Fame. 


$0 Milton, Allegro, 11. 


But come, thou Goddeſs, fair and free, 2 


In Heaven yelept n 
&c. ? 


The moſt elevated ſtile ee or may em- 


ploy the ſubſtantives morn, even, helm, trump, weal, 
vale or dale, dell, mead, rill, glebe, ſpray, fleed, ſteer, 
ſwain, hind; habitant ; domain, acclaim, poeſy, &c. 


where common language ſays morning, evening, 


| helmet, trumpet, wealth or good, valley, receſs, mea- 
dow, rivulet or brock, clod or foil, branch or bough, 

horſe, bulloc, ſhepherd or countryman, © laborer or 

Plong hman; DIRT b nion, an de poetry, 
we” 


the adjeAives Siena; built fupernal, bland, 


$2 Add, dulcet, pellucid or tranſſucent or trend, 

— aumbragemes, irriguous, ſinuous, nubilous, oblivious, do- 
lorous, &c. as well as the participials active or 
paſſive in f or te: buoyant, vernant, verdant, pendant, 
— Jubilant, horrent, nocent; ach ; initiate, ele- 


vate, 
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vate, devote, &c. for primary, primitive, heavenly or 
from on high, ſoothing, jovial, ſtueet, tranſparent, 
ſhady, watery, winding, cloudy, forgetful, doleful, &c. 
buoying, vernal, green, hanging, penitent, rejoicing, 
briſiling, hurtful ; burnt up; n —_— de- 
voted, &c. 


the verbs illumine and 1 als; opine, 2 <> 


 hume, interwolve, circumfuſe, lacerate, ſimulate, an- 

numerate, &c. for enlighten or enlight, relight or re- 
kindle, judge, inter, entangle or perplex, pour around, 
tear, pretend, enroll, &C. 

Anticipated are many examples: others ſtart at 
the opening of any poem; as of P. L. v. 202. 
Witneſs if I be ſilent morn or even. 
of Dione : 

Thou know'ſt each cottage, foreſt, hill, and wh 

And pebbled brook that winds along the dale : 

Search each ſequeſter'd all to find the fair; 

And Juſt reward ſhall gratify thy care. 

P. L. vil. 569, for God will daign 

T 0o viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe _ 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
On errands of ſupernal grace. 

ii. 618. through many a dark and dreary ale 

Ihey paſt, and many a region dolarous. 

So Armſtrong, Health, i. 285. 

While with »mbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
 Oferhung, defends you from the bluſt'ri * north, 
ii. 321. The mountain- herd 

Aaduſt and dry, no ſweet * affords. 


10 
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456. — < Thus the eu ſage 


Odin d, and thus the learn'd of ev'ry ſchool. 


So Pope on his Grotto : 


Thou who ſhalt fit where Thames tranſlucent wave 


Shines a broad mirror o'er the ſhadowy cave, 
E. on M. iii. 283. 


Twas then the ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 


Follower of God or friend of human-kind, 
Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 
The faith and moral Nature gave before; 
 Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new; 
If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew. 
And Jobnſon in his Vanity of human wiſhes : 
Now kindred merit fills the ſable bier, 


Now lacerated friendſhip claims a tear. 
&c. 


4 Thõugn n this ſpecimen may ſerve to diſtinguim̃ — 


from proſaic diction, the former may, nay muſt, 


often appear in elevated proſe, and the latter may 
find 1 place in the nobleſt poetry, The 


ſame poet ſays therefore with equal propriety, E. on 
A. iii. 35. 6 

The bounding „ted you pompouſly beſtride, 
Shares with his lord the . and the pride. 
and E. on C. 38. 

Some neither can for wits nor critics 2 ; 

As heavy mules are neither horſe nor aſs. 

The participials in te or t uſed as mere adjectives, 
belong both to proſe and verſe; but employed as 
participles they can only be by Poetry. Though we 
 fay therefore the poet laureate as well as the 2 
5 cad, 
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head, roſeate as well as roſy bowers in any exalted | 
ſtile, things animate or manimate in any ftile, o 4 
bouſe well ſtuate or well ſituated, like Milton's s 
vi. 640. For earth has this variety from heaven, 
Of pleafure ſituate in hill or dale. 
Verſe alone can authoriſe, and aJone enjoy ſuch 
applications as the following: P. L. ii. 557. 
Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, | 
In thoughts more elevate— 
ix. 112, Of creatures animate with gradual life. 
xi. 821. A world devote to univerſal rack. _ 
xi. 1. Thus they in lowlieſt plight repentant flood. 
| Vit. 564. While the * pomp aſcended Jubilant. 


Poetry has, we long * know, her formations, 
compoſitions and adoptions or ſubſtitutions. Hers 
are therefore the diminutives flouret, circlet, &c. the 
collectives ſanctitude, infinitude, &c. the actions 
durance, forbiddance, &c. as P. L. v. 168. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circle. 
iv. 293. Truth, wiſdom, ſan&itude ſevere and pure. 
the copious adjectives, beauteous, bounteous, pin 
teous, &c. oppoſed to the proſaic beautiful, &c. 26 
P. Is W ag. 7 | 
Hail, univerſal Lond! ! be bountepus full 
| To give us only good 
the diminutives /eepy, fiily, pahy, for fleepiſh, ke. 
the ſhortened ſcant, drear, auxiliar, ſublunar, for 
ſcanty, &c. the foreign -compounds, ſimples in 
engliſh, innumerous, informous, intemerate, invio- 
late, oy, as well as the native cloud compelling, 
cloudcapt, 


- 
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cloudcapt, empaſſimed, emparadiſed ; diſtain, difpread; 


attemper, attune ; adown, agape, &c. as P. L. tu 
iv. 628. That mock our ſcant manuring——— ”. 
Vit. 455. Innum'rous living creatures, perfect forms, M 
iv. 506. Emparadis'd in one anothers arms. | 
 Dime— x 
Twas then the ſavage turn'd ; then fell thi youth, . 
And his dear blood di//ain'd the barb'rous tooth. v1 


Noun and verb, interchangeable in proſe, muſt 
be more ſo in poetry. Hence proves the root of 


the verb the poetic aCtion : as hate, employ, &c. for * 
hatred, employment, &c. Thus P. L. 5 
i. 58. Mixt with obdurate _ and ſtedfaſt hate, * 
80 E. on M. ii. 125. "3 
Preſent to graſp, and future till to > find, Fo 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 1 
Milton, ever bold, fears not to ſay, P. L. 8 
i. 797. Aſter ſhort ſilence then, | 
3 And ſummons read, the great conſult began. 
' vi. 317. Uplifted, imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd, al 
1 ' That might determine, and not need repeat. MN 
549- Inftant without Nia they took alarm. 2 
xi. 265. —f ot fe 
267. Diſcover'd fron the place of her retire. fa 
Nor leſs naturally t turns noun the theme of verb: | 
as P. L. viii. 549. a 
What ſhe will to do or fay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſereteſt, beſt. 1 
or Eth. Ep. ii. 15. 8 
Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint 3: 4 


If folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. 
ES 2 „ wa 
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The qualifier for the qualified is a common ſubſti- 
tution, or rather a common ellipſe: but Poetry de- 
: "wy to uſe concretes for abſtrafts, P. L. i. 407. 

-and the ile 
Ot fouthmoſt Abarim 
xi. 3. Prevenient grace deſcending had ene vd 
The flarny from their hearts: y 
viii. 453. My earthly by his heaventy overpow r 5d. 
ix. 483. Whoſe higher intellectual more I ſhun, - 


it, 9. — in red _  , 
To nothing this eſſential 7 
Vit. 367. By tincture or reflexion they augment 
Their ſmall peculiar 
vi. 78. Tenfold the length of this lerren⸗ 
v. 753.— from tte entire labeſe 
Stretcht i into l 


iii, 380. Dark with exceſſive bright thy ſkirts appear. 
So Young, N. Th. | 
If ample of dimenſion, vaſt of 7 
Even theſe an aggrandiſing impulſe give. 8 
and, as in proſe we often turn an adjective into a 
ſubſtantive to ſpeak the qualified object, ſaying 
normans, neceſſaries, &c. for norman perſons, neceſ- 
ſary things, &c. the ſame poet in the ſame _— 
fairly aſſerts the privilege : 
The fulneſs of the Deity 1 forth 
In inconceivables to men and gods. 5 
No leſs nobly does Poetry amplify the wedded 
concrete into the abſtract after the 89 
as therefore | 
1 Kings xvi. 26. To provoke the Lord Ged of gien 
t anger with ther vanities, 
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ſo P. L. iii. 60. About him all the ſenAitier of heaven, 
| v. 248, — — but from among . 

7 Thouſund celeſtial ardor·yw w 
Well may ſhe then improve the powers of appoſition, 


and employ one ſubſtantive as the qualifier of ano- 


ther: as P. L. 
vi. 525. Uproſe the vidur-angels—— 
vii. 604. ——greater now in thy return, 
| Than from the giant-angels ! 

80 the qualifier of a noun for the qualifier of 2 
verb: 5 
v. 17. Her hand an touching—— 255 
Dion. 

Sudden ſhe rages like the troubled main : 

Now ſinks the ftorm, and all is calm again. 

nay a verb for an adjective or an adverb : 
P. L. iv. 261. Down the fope hills 
Bore him /ope 3 

Every ſtile fays one's betters, one's elders, for theſe 
better or elder than one; ſo the poetic ſubjoins to a 


poſſeſſive pronominal any comparative, as an appro- 


priated agent: thus Dunc. iv. 215. 
Roman and greek grammarians] know your better : 
Author of ſomething yet more great than /etter. 


ſo P. L. vi. 908. — Warn 


Thy weaker 
v. 172. Acknowlege him thy — 


Nay Milton appropriates thus, to their objeRd, tr tun. 


greſſors e 5 
x. 71. —! go to judge 
On earth theſe 20% — 


But 


IV. 
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But to poetry alone, and that of the nobleſt kind, 

belongs even the moſt delicate ſubſtitution of the 

ſuperlative for the comparative: on which licence 

however Milton has beautifully ventured after cer- 

tain models of antiquity: 

iv. 321, So hand in hand they paſt; the bebe pair, 

That ever fince in Love's embraces met : 

Adam the good/re/t man of men ſince bord] 
His ſons; the faireſt of ber daughters, Eve! 


The moſt copious ſource of poetic diction proves 
therefore the ſingular application of common lan- 
guage, or the uſe of common words in uncommon 
ſenſes. Diſcourſe is partly literal, partly figurative. 
Words commonly of literal acceptation, Poetry uſes 
in figure ; and words commonly figurative, ſhe car- 
_ ries back to their literal meaning: thus P. L. 


ji. $25, ———where he may likelieſt find 
Dyuuce to his reſtleſs thoughts—— 
i, 496, ————— the flowing gold 


Of her looſe trefſes———— 
iii. 572. The golden ſun in c likeſt heaven. 
Dunc. iii. 249. "Ft 
Joy fills his ſoul, joy innocent of thought. | 
P. L. iv. 248. i 
Groves whole rich trees wept: od'rous rous gums and balm, 
ii. 634. Now haves with level "—_ the EE | 
x. 645. Who can extenuate Thee? e 
iv. 687. c their ſongs \ 
Divide the night, and /f? — to 
heaven. 


Vol. II. U i. 54. 


, . 20 - 
S 


ix. 1010. —— breeding wings, 
So * in his Summer : 


* in his Dione : 
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i. 541. At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave——— 


Wherewith to ſcorn the earth 


Thy e at 
With e inves — 


e ee ae of day, ue 


—— Her mien id dreſs 
The poliſht manners of the court confeſs. 


Pope, Eth. Ep. iii. 163. 


Aﬀe we what makes one keep and one beſtow ? 
The Pow'r who bids the ocean ebb and flow; 
Bids ſeed time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain, 
Through reconciÞ'd extremes of drought and rain; 
Builds life in death, on change duration founds, 
And gives thꝰ eternal wheels to Enoti — rounds. 


E. on M. iv. 375. 


And while the Muſe wow hope; or not v abend 
To man's s low paſſions, or their FIR" ends; 
— 


and on the a; P. Zoo 
xi. 334. To whom thus Michael with regard be- 


nign. 


viii. 502. Her virtue, and the conſcience" of her worth. 


iv. 756. Relations dear, and all the charities, 
Of father, ſon, and brother——— 
Rural Sports, 225. | 
| If an enormous ſalmon chance to ſpy 
| The wanton errors of the —_— fly. 


iv 


1 


f 
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Dias: Cart” 

When thy fair ese e 
And the bright zone ſhall ſparkle round thy waſte. 


P. L. vo 363 — — 


of men. 


ini. 643. His babit fit for ſpeed, K 


So Pope, Dunc. iv. 549. 
On ſome, a prieſt ns in amice white, 
AttendS——— _ 
and Gay, Dione : - 
| Show her, I charge you, 0 m a 
The graſs yet reeking with the ſanguine tide, 
P. T. iv. 347.— ———cloſe the ſerpent fly 
Inſinuating, wove with gordian twine 


His braided train, and of his fatal guile - 
Gave proof unheeded ; others on the graſs | 
Coucht, and now fll'd with N gazing fate, 
Or bedward ruminating— 5 
ii. 429. Of glimm'ring air left vert with campe 
5 loud. 
iv. 175. the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs and tangling buſhes had perplext . 
All path of man or beaſt that paſt that way. 
it, 593. Not all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. 
iv. 625.ñũł!s¶ to reform 72 
Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder alleys green. 
ii. 404. — Who ſhall zempt with wandring feet 
The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs ? 


Vi. 22, ———merely to officiate light 


Round this opacous earth, . this punZFual 
ſpot. 


U's. vii 
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vii. 407. Or in their pearly ſhells at eaſe attend 
M.oiſt nutrimen.— : 
So Gay, Fab. I. xlix. 179. | 
When with huge figs the branches bank 
And cluſters from the vine depend. 

and ſo Pope, E. on M. iii. . 

Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrows the plain! 4 

The birds of heaven ſhall vindicate their grain. 
To one or the other of theſe claſſes may be referred 


many words, which in the proſaic have one idea, and 


in the poetic another: as fire, dame, ſhaft ; ingenuous, 


generous 3 prefer, 2 e it youny kee. Thus Pape, 


in his Maſſiah. 
Then lars ſhall riſe: obs Joyful ſon 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fre begun. 


Dryden, where we law: 


Each. dame a dame recei , and ev 'ry knight 5 


knight. 


nnd Milton, where we ſaw: 


and the Thunder * 
Perkops has ſpent his haft— 


So ſays Poetry, ingenuous ſhame, a ger'rous ſteed; to 


prefer a ſuit, to beſpeak a quality, for, to — it; 


to beſpeak, for, to addreſs, a 1 much it boots, 


for, much it avails; &c. 
But Poetry's favorite tropes or e are 


thoſe of whole and part, cauſe and effect. The whole 


is uſed for its part by hyperbole or exaggeration: as 
| e's all autumn, ſo Pope's all Arabia : K. of 


" "334.5 * wa 
05 Pia Tales Indid's glowing gems unlocks, 


And all Arabia breaths from yonder box. 


* © ' to 
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ſo Dryden, Lady in the arbor: 2 


She rais'd her voice on high, Aa lane Gents. 5 
The fawns came ſcudding from the groves to bear, 
And all the bending fore/t lent an ear. 
Hyperbole may be partial or total: as, P. L. i. * 
He ſpake: and to confirm his words out ut OW | 
Millions of flaming words 
e 1. an fy Roc 
Did rival-monarchs give the fatal i 5 
Or hoſtile millions you him to the e * 


In gay hoſtility, 405 barb'rous pride 
With Half mankind e at his fide. 


and again, 


Short ſway ! fair Auſtria ſpreads 15 mournful 
_ charms: | 


The queen, the beauty ſe ſets the world in arms. 


The part for the whole proves a no- leſs elegant 


metonymy : as the point for the weapon, the heels 


for the vehicle, the n for the plural, &c. a6 
therefore 


Jud. v. 28. Why i is his cbariet fo long in coming? 


as tarry the wheels of his chariots? 
do the ſame Fohnſon, in the ſame poem: 


The fierce croatian, and the wild huſſar, 
With all the ſons of ravage eroud the war. 
after Milton: P. L. a 
i. 36... im the ammonite + 

| Worſhi pt in Rabba, and her wat'ry plain. 
vii. 197. About his chariot numberleſs were pour d 

Cherub and ſeraph, potentates and thrones. 


„ - The 
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The cauſe may imply. the effect; as wy beat, i in 
| Thomſon's Summer: 
The citron, orange, and pomegranate drink. 
Intolerable day 5M 
ee ned as day Fight, in Popes 
See — its ſparkling portals wide A | 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. | 
So, like the former, Gay in his Dion: 
And down my cheek unwilling ſorrows roll. 
as Jab had exampled the latter: 
xxxix. 3. They caſt out their ſorrows. 
and the royal poet, Pf, Ixv. 11. Thy clouds (or as 
the later verſion, for once more poetically, has it, 
Thy paths) drop fatnels. 
which Thomſon imitates in his falling dusche. 
In like manner had Milton ſaid, P. L. ix. ix. 
1060. Herculean Samſon N 
1062, Shorn of his flrengt 
Under one or other of theſe heads may be com- 
5 prehended the interchange of the container and 
content, exemplified in Thomſon's bleating hill, and 
_ lowing vale, or, in hls Summen, of Sir Walter 
Raleigh: © 
And with his aides enricht the world. 
as Milton had taught him, P. . 
v. 93. Thus Eve her _ 
ERelated _— 
or of the material and ein pul + as N. B. M. 
Witch fatal certainty Thaleſtris knew, © 
To ſend an arrow from the 8 Jews 


like 


by Rn ES. 
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| like P. L 


Touw'rds the four winds four ſpeedy charnkitve 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alhymy. 


nor unlike Dione— — Far hence he ſpeeds, 


Where other hills reſound with other reeds. 


The interchange of generals and particulars can no 


longer ſurpriſe; as again Diong : 
For him with fruit the bending branch is ſtor d: 


Plenty pours all her n on his board. 
and again: 
How ſhall my Iidi confine theſe riſing woes? 


leſs pleaſing as leſs definite than 


From either lid the ſcalding ſorrows all - TY 
The moving tale runs thrilling to my ſoul. 
ſo of appellatives and propers 3 as 2 are n 


fied, or theſe generaliſed : 
on one hand, E. on M. i. 132. 


992 


Alk tor whole u 


fe the heavenly bodies thine: 


and on the other, ii. 197. 
| Reaſon the bias turns to good from al; 
And Nero reigns 4 Titus, if he will. 


$ 3- Of poetic licence. 1 


Already have we had occaſion to remark the ellipſey 
as well as expanſions of Poetry. Ellipſe may then 
be of words or of letters. With that of words we 
are abundantly acquainted ; and under Apoſtrophe 
we learnt (at leaſt heard) the poſſibility, which 


Poetry dare alone exemplify, of dropping a feeble 


vowel or ſyllable, whether initial, as that of 2 | 
- or at E. on C. 108. 


777 


Earth, for whoſe uſe? Pride anſwers: 'Tis for mine. | 


238 P. L. x. 656. - e ee en 


poetic formative : vi. 1114. 


9 
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So modern *pothecaries taught the art. 
By doctorsꝰ bills to play the doctor's part. 


5 L. 1. 2 39. Both glorying to have Leap the fy | 


_ Bian flood, 


So the compounds « among, betwixt, bewilder, return 


to the ſimple mong, *twixt, wilder, &c. while 


on the other hand vid may (we know) become 
devoid, when a en . to be wanted: 


as, Dione— 
But ſearch we wits oer all che blisful FRAY 
Where love alone devoid of int'reſt reigns. 


or final, in the article of noun or vets before a fee- 


ble vowel: as 


P. L. i. 49. Who durſt defy  Onnipeten to arms. 


and, Univerſal Prayer, already quoted: : 


T'enjey is to obey. 
The nominal article's feeble vowel may be ſwal-⸗ 


lowed up by a ſtrong in the fingle caſe of Felber, 


where the aſpiration ſinks alſo (for harmony) before 


the aſpiration : 


Her office they preſcrib'd ; to &ather five 
Their planetary motions. 
Reality dropping her feeble medial ; leaves realty a 


O heaven ! that ſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. 


As Poetry may totally drop a feeble, ſo may ſhe 
fink e into a ſervile. Thus Stuiſt, in the comic: 


A ſcrap of parchment hung by geometry, 
A creat refinement in barometry ! - | 
5 | dropping 
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dropping alſo the aſpirate, yet preſerving the former 
vowel in cen and oer, £er and nee r. 
Drop though ſhe does any feeble after am - 
nant that finds other eaſy combination, as in bar- 
V rous, gen ral; yet as ſhe never elides a final but 
the e or o of the articles, ſome ftrain rather to com- 
bine them by liquefaction with the following feeble, 
eſpecially as the ſame vowels when feeble may melt 
into the vocal liquids with other feeble vowels in 
medial ſituations: as in bounteous or glorying, fol. 
Inwing or follower, &c. Nay many a, though dif- 


ferent words, are fo cloſely connected, as to claim 


the coalition ; nor only in ſuch ſituation as Pope 8. 
Wich many a weary ſigh, and * a ne. 
or Milton's, P. L. ii. 620. | 3 
O'er many a frozen, many a firg Alps: A i 
where the ſtifneſs of the coalition proves dne) ex- 
preſſive; but where this expreſſion is leſs requiſite, 
though ftill the connexion is cloſe, and intenſion | 
Me in his of 650 Bot 
By angels many and ftrong— — 
Hut bis other coalitions are no more to ade imi- 
your than his inverted ſtreſſes: yet are P. L. 
0 iv. 638 To whom thus Eve with perfect bean 
adorn'd.. | | 
21 449. Of 4. Meuliy or danger could dotar: f 3 
: leſs harſh than 


iii. 312, Love has abounded more than wie abode. | 


xii. 340. Their city his temple, and his holy ark. 
ili. 3. May lIexpreſs thee unblam d ſince God is light. 
the pronoun naturally ſtronger than the article, be- 

ing therefore, if poſſible, leſs capable of coalition, 
WA. © articu- 
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articulated as both are by the depreſſive aſpirate. 
But abſolutely impracticable, at leaſt intolerable, is 
coalition when either vowel is ſtrong: 
1. 161. As being the contrary to his high will. 
xii. 240. Without mediator, whoſe high office now. 
How much preferable then is the ſecond or ſeventh 
to the fifth of the following 
iv. 844- So ſpake the cherub, and his grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 7 
Invincible: abaſht the devil ſtood, | 
And felt how awful goodneſs is, and ſaw 
Virtue in her ſhape how lovely, ſaw and pin'd 
His loſs; but chiefly to find here obſerv' d 
_ His luftre viſibly impair'd; 12 ſeem d 
. Undaunted. 
Alike forced are the ſqueezing with the other 1. 
queher : 5 
i. 584. Damaſco, or Aae or Trebiſond. 
v. 628, For we have alſo our evening and our morn, 
iii. 108. When will and reaſon (reaſon alſo75 choice) 
v. 574. though what if earth 
Be but the /hadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought? 
vhich laſt line no more admits eliſion than liquefac- 
tion: for the o of to the prepoſition is never elided, 
though the o of to the article may. Nor was har- 
mony leſs violated by vowels thus embodied into 
liquefaQtion than by eliſions which ftruck out in- 
diſpenſable, though feeble vowels, or left behind a 
hocking claſh of conſonants: _ 
as ii. 920, ——NorT was his ear leſs peal'd 
3 ruinous 4 (to compare 


Great 


8 N * " . _ 
% o * 8 * - * 9 ” N 
2 * * ol * 
* * 1 - * 
— — — * 
” 
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Great things with-ſmall) than when Bellona ſtorms. 
vii. 542. Variety without end, but of the tree. 
v. 495 · No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. 
4, 448. — —where the noiſe 
. ee eee How en keen Sue 


366. Through God's high GT radce for the trial of 6 


man. 
e a den the hagarhs 
tion of vowels, becauſe the former is not feeble; 


nor can therẽ conſequently be any ſuch liquefaction . 


as takes ri rag in ware mediate, OI 


biftieft,” &c 


; ing eliſions or colliſions in the ſame poem: 
xii. 202. Before him in a cloud, and pillar of * 


l. 267. Thrive under evil and work eaſe out f 


pain. 


xi. 38 3. Needs muſt the ſerpent 3 abi! 


bruiſe. 


+. 27. And chindly thoug © Saint, chanel 
- eee ene ee hearken'd to bh of thy 


1. 22. nah hand the 8 | 


Driven backward ſlope their pointing ſpires, : 


ED and roll'd 
In billows, leave i th midſt a horrid vale. 


which laſt, however, ingenious critics have found © 


an expreſſive beauty, _ now no more imĩtabie 
than 
ili. Soße With feontifyice of — and 6 


e * intmitable on earth - 


Vs 1 


Still harſher, and ſo leſs tolerable; are the follow- 


Embelliſht, thick with ſparkling orient r | 


7-8 
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By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. 
where neither the coalition nor dilatation 'can be 
called cacophonous; yet ble, though ſhorter than 
bel, demands from harmony an undoubted ſyllable ; 
and diamond now really dimond, can claim but two, 
+ adamant being the triſſyllable of the ſame idea. 
While bie final thus aſſerts its ſyllable, whatever 
- follow ; ven final, though leſs combinable, yet after 
a ſhut vowel fo adheres to that vowel, as to prove 
a ſyllable no more. Nor is Milton then to be 4 imi- 
tated where he ſays, P. L. | 
ili. 216. Dwells in all heaven charity ſo dear? ; 5 
Poetry, now holding heaven but a DON, 
would fay: 
Dwells in all heaven a chickty fo dear? 
After an open ſtrong vowel, ven, like any other an 
final, demands a ſeparate ſyllable :: though driven 
then more naturally ſhrinks into one ſyllable, graven, 
cloven, &c. like ripen, ons &c. can be no leſs 
than two. _ 
Feeble en or on may combine in the e manner 
with s after a cloſed vowel; as in _ meme” not 
ane an open, in braſen, reaſon, &c. 5 
As in proſe the participles naked, wht and Unie | 
linkt to friars in the now proper Crutched-friars, 
being naturally ſolemn, are never contracted; ſo 
participles or participials, commonly ſhortened; in 
both, may, in the ſolemnity of verſe as well As. * 5 
proſe, be dilated: thus P. L. E 
iii. 4. And never but in anapproached nent 
v. 846. Thiincenſed father, and th'incenſed ſon. 
i. 128. O prince! [ 0 chief of 2 throned powers! ? 


3 738, 


„ 


i. 788. From ev 'ry band and ſquared regiment. | 2 
206. With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, © * 
Moors by his ſide under the lee, while Night 
- Inveſts the ſea, and wiſhed Morn delays. 


Poetry has doubtleſs, as in ſyllables ſo in words, 
"6 peculiar contractions and dilatations, abundantly 


exampled in their places; as 10 #new to do a thing, 


for, to know how to do it, much of good: for much © 


_-_ &c. As much as ſhe delights more than 


| Proſe in the conciſe, ſo much more does ſhe often 
prefer expanſion, ſometimes even into paraphraſe (if 


not almoſt periphraſe) to avoid the beaten track of 
expreſſion. Then and when, can ſhe. therefore re- 


ſolve, into that time and what time; and expreſs then 


and there antecedents, where commonly. underſtood ; 
P. L. x. 23. dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
That time celeſtial viſages; yet, mixt. 
With pity, violated not their bliſs. 
1 dj — phat time his pride 


Had caſt him out from heaven, With als hoſt, | 


fo Jab had ſaid, xxxix. 18. 


What time /he lifteth up 2 elit, . be fn 
4 the horſe and his rider. 54 . 


— 


Again P. L. iv. 838. 


That glory then, when. thou n no > more. walk goo, 5 ; 


Departed from the. 

iii. 353. Immortal eee a . r len once 
In paradiſe, faſt by the tree of life, <a 
"Began to bloom, but ſoon for man's . 

To heaven remov'd, where firſt it ere, 
: there grows. | 

2 beauty borrowed from the ale? fot the fourth 

_— 
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Sunday after EASTER . 45 among 8 
may fardy there be fixed where true joy are to be 
found, dic. 
An affirmation may the dilate into a double nega- 
tive; alſo into neither not, or nor not; and ſome into 
n e- or nor no: thus P. . 
i. 335. Nor did they not perceive the evil OR | 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not ſeel. 
v. 421. Nor does the moon ns nouriſhment exhale 
From the moiſt continent to higher orbs. 
A collective will ſhe uncompound, in like man- 
ner, into its conſtituent parts, eſpecially into halves: 
8 four, fix, twelve, fourteen, twenty, into twice rag 
#wice three, &c. as Hudibras - 
Of hailſtones big as pullets eggs, | 
And puppies whelpt with twice two leg. 
fo Dunc. iii. 37. 
Known by the band and ſuit which Settle wore, 
His only ſuit ! for twice three years before. 
So varies Pope jocularly a glove into, 
(R. of L.) — half a pair of gloves. 

A definition thus or deſcription proves often more 
elegant than a name. So ſays Youne, he (or him) 
of Us, as Pore, the man of Refs, Pelides' ſon, &c. 
and GA, the bleating weal, our fleecy care, or fleecy : 
fore, the flarry train, the ſeal prople of the main, 
the wing'd inhabitants of air, &c. as the father of 
pſalmody: Awake, my glory, &c. 9 of the 
ſeaſons: 

(Spring. ) ———-Wwhile the peacoe had | 
His hte ghry to the Sun, 


ee try 
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Poetry will in nothing ſpeak the language of 
| Proſe: . where the latter talks latin, the former ſpeaks 
' engliſh, and on the contrary. hn rpg 
| talks therefore of Arabia Felix, ſhe ings, - 
(P. L. iv. 16g.) Of Araly the 54 . 
whereas from n INN than 
tranſlated: the idioms: 
P. L. viii. 414. e n 
250. For man to tell how human life began, 
Is hard: for who himſelf” beginning knew ? 
iii. 633. His journey's end, and our beginning tor. 
x. 647. New, heaven and earth ſhall 2 the ages riſe. 
vi. 19. War he perceiv'd, war in procinfi—— 
335. Forthwith on all ſides to his aid tuas run 
By angels many and ſtrong 
en eee 5 15 
TDT.a0o be both will and deed created Fw 
So Thomſon's (Autumn) large ſou en 
(spring) nor hears the rein, &c. and from the french 
Pope's (Eth. Ep. iv. 30.) ares of triumph, & c. 
Poetry's ſuperiorly,ample powers of rranſpoſitions | 
we long have known: as, (P. L. iii. 367. 
| with preamble ſweet 
Of charming ſymphony they introduce 
Their ſacred ſong, and waken raptures- high. Wh 
v. 617. All ſeem'd well pleas d: all ſeem'd 3 * 3,08 
Tere not all, | * 
S0 N. Th. But what is moral, een 
and Etb. Ep. iii. 393. 25 
In Britain's ſenate he @ ſeat condos 1. - 
And one more penſioner St. Stephen going. 
We remember, When rockt the mountains, Ce 
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If Proſe tranſpoſe a ftreſs, Verſe will labor to retaĩn 
it: if Proſe make no change of ftreſs, Verſe will 
ſometimes venture to make one. Dryden therefore 
keeps produce its own action, and Swift retains jocu- 
larly the adjective frequent in the verb; when the 
W ſays to his kinſman: 
Vou hoard not health for your own private uſe, 
But on the public ſpend the rich eee 
and the latter, as we ſaw: 1 
| Dame F loyd looks out in gave > ſuſpence, 
For pair-royals and ſequents ; 
But wiſely cautious of her pence, 
The caſtle ſeldom frequents. 
both authoriſed by the principle, that every wat may 
be a verb; and one claiming moreover the licence 
of burleſk. Every ſtile may raiſe, for rime, ſecon- 
dary into primary ſtrength : not only therefore the 
comic with the feeble final ; as Hudibras : | 
Then did Sir Knight abandon me #1 
| -As out he rode a pan 3 12 
10 Swift - 
If I always ſeem ſo dull t'ye, 
— Sans ſolve i GE 
again, 232 | 2 
We gardens, and you wilderneſſes 
Aſſiſt all poets in ee, 
od elſewhere, _ 
Dick with zealous noes an ays 
Could roar as loud as Stentor : - 
In the houſe tis all he fays ; 
But Tom is elaquenter, 


but 


i ; : i . 


— 
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but the heroic without it: as Dunc. iv. 341. 
Thee too, my Paridel ! ſhe markt thee r 
Stretcht on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaſting yawn-confels 
The pains and penalties of pra 

and E. on M. iv. 27. = © 
Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs, 
Than this, that happinefs is happineſs. 
| Burleſk can indeed go farther, and humorouſly 
tranſpoſe the ſtreſs, whether in the ſame or in dif- 
ferent words. Like the pair-royals we lately heard, 
| Swift chooſes a very fit example of this licence, on 
the ſubject of a propoſed tranſlation by ſome ens 
of quality: 
Now, Tonſon, lift thy forces all; 
© Review them, and tell noſes: 
For to poor Ovid ſhall befall „ 
| A ſtrange metamorphoſis. + {ht s 
| permitting Nature to return in the next baus; 
A metamorphoſis more ſtrange K 
Than all his books can vapor: 
To what (quoth Squire) ſhall Ovid change 2 
Quoth Sandys: To waſte- paper. : | 
In the ſtreſs tranſpoſed of different e Swif 
proves no leſs a model: | 
| Ye Ladies too, draw forth your pen: 2 
I pray, where can the hurt ly? 
| Since ye have brains as well as men, 
As witneſs Lady Wortley. 
hut his maſter had ſhown him this beauty moſt 
mining! in dimeter couplets: 


* 
A 5 


5 
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And * drum eceleſiaſti tc, 
Was beat with fiſt, inſtead of a fticl. 

| which the ſcholar admirably follow'd : 

I have aſſur d them twenty times, 

That Phebus helpt me in my rimes ; 

\ \Phebus inſpir'd me from above, | 
And he and I were hand and glove. 

But finding me fo dull and dry fince, 
They'll call it all poetic Nene,, 


| Tranllate me bow ſome lines, Mp 
From Virgil, Martial, Ovid, Lucan. | 


For you can never be too far gone 
In all our modern critics Jargon, 
and fo in trochaics: | 
As I ftroll the city, oft I 


See a building large and lofiy, 


* 


Poets beyond the burleſk will ſometimes, though 
ſeldom, differ, not only from each other, but from 
_ themſelves, in certain accidents. To theſe acci- 
dents no word feems more liable than caprice, as 

none to metamorphoſe more than metamorphoſis. 

Pope and Johnſon agreing in the emphaſis, differ in 
the rime (or final vowel which both enforce) of 

caprice, the former naturaliſing, the latter ſtill 

eſtranging it: E. on C. 288. = 
Thus critics of leſs judgement than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing; not exact, but nice. 


ln 
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J. H. W. ＋ 8 | 
Thou who cou f laugh where want enchain'd 

_ 


Toil cruſht conceit, . | 
while the author of Mp one of the fineſt 


paſtorals in any language, makes caprice a trocheez 


What giddy caprice rules a woman's mind? 
As fate relentleſs, and as fortune blind. : 
So bohea pleads authority for either enforcement * 
reſting on the former in the Love of Fam 
How two red lips affected zephyrs blow. 
Too cool the bohea, and enflame the beau. 
* on the ſecond mme A 
— Ladies, chooſe your tea, 
Or green imperial, or Pekoe · balea. = 
Barrier follows otigin, E. on AMA. i. 223. 
T wirt that and reaſon what 2 n e 
For ever ſep' rate, you eee near. 
and claſs, Dunc. i. 75. 
Or if to wit acoxooeb: make poten 9 
Guard the ſure Barrier between that tt. 
No wonder if diflyilable prepoſitions, naturally ſtrong 
on the latter, may become ſo upon the former ſylla= 
ble, as this moment exampled in between, and as we 
find without beautifully varied by the fame poet, a 
pyrrich and an iamb in one line: - 
Seen him I have, but in his happier hn: 
Of ſocial pleaſure ill exchang'd for pow; 
Seen him uncumber'd with the venal tribe, 
Smile 20ithout art, and win without a bribe. © 
which is far from juſtifying Milton's making a ſub» 


ſtantive, _ 


#54 -- Tux Prmmeryuns 4 or 


ſtantive, though once a trochee now only ai ;amb, : 


appear both in one verſe: P. L. viii. 357. 
O by what name, for thou above all e, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Surpaſſeſt far my naming; how may I x 
- Adore thee, Author of this univerſe, 
And all this good to man ? 


The fame law that enforces the antepenult of 8 
Proſerpina, ſhould enforce the antepenult of Proſer- 
pine. Yet Milton ſtrengthens the ſecond of one 


after that of the other: P. L. 

ix. 393. To Pales, or Pomona thus adorn 4, 
Likelieft ſhe ſeem'd, Pomona when ſhe fled 
Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her prime, 

33 ek ah of f Proſerpina, from Jove. 

iy, 268, — Not that fair field 
Of Enna, whet Proſerpine, gath'ring flow'rs 
Herſeif a fairer flow'r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather d 


On the other hand contribute follows tribute, though 
Milton paid the compliment at once to ee 


and aſſemblage: 
viii. 155. Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe-of light 


Nor need a hint be added of wound or great, more | 
than of pour. The firſt and laſt are indeed vulgarly 


| uttered woond and poor. But wound the paſt of wind 


keeps uncorrupted ; nay the interjection zZounds, 


having loſt all idea, or rather never had any, pre- 
' ſerves at leaſt the ſounds of what it ſeems to blaſ- 
pheme; while pour is ſometimes twiſted into a com- 


| en Pw + or coincident of pore; yet after all | 


comes 
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comes round again to its clafling with /aur, and coin- 
ciding with pow'r. Great falls in with greet only in 
ſuch provinces as remote from elegance utter alſo 
there and where what they falſely appear. No au- 


thority can therefore avail againſt Analogy, who - 


will ſooner or later ſee, and then unvariedly hear (in 
ſpite of coincidence which ſhe cannot avoid, or of 

| oddity to the eye which has too long bewildered the 

car) grail, if not t gate, as well as thare and whare. 


But burleſk may — * own „ no leſs 
than enforcements ; yet accountable muſt ſhe be for 
both to Analogy, whoſe ever ſacred laws muff bind 
even the licence of Ballad. 

If Pope might = Heriſi into > ſiae, 
Dunc. i. 259. 

Great in her charms 1 as — on ſhrieves and may T8 
She looks, and breaths herſelf into their airs. 

Swift may well be allowed the original, as well 
as contracted plural. of halfpeny ; if. in one ballad 


5 be ſings: 


My dear iriſh folks, pray j off your jokes * 
And buy up my 1 ſo — 

&c. ” 

he may till more a in another : | 

What a pother has here been with Wood and his braſs, 

Who would modeſtly e ee * 
The patent is good, and the precedent's old: 
For Diomede changed his copper for gold. 

Blut if Ireland deſpiſe 

The new half penis, . 

With more ſafety to rob on the road I pie” 8 1 

| As 


; *# 


* 


* " 
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A., s much was it Swif?'s as Pope's principle, that Vice 

to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; and this both ex- 
© - tended to letters as to life. If Swift laſhed thus in- 


delicacy of every kind, with more propriety might 


he exhibit barbariſm than ſome other objects of 
| His ſatyr; where he makes Richmond-lodge addreſs 
Auröble. bill. 


In my own Thames may I be drounded, 
IF 8 


b ind Will Waod his dear iriſh falls - 


| When tradeſmen have gold, 
The thief will be bold 
| * day and by night for to rob him: N 
My copper is ſuch, 
No robber will touch; 
And ſo you may Auintüy bob him. 


| Though the very burleſk, like the ruſtic or infan- 
tine, may drop the article where common diction 


inſerts it, as Hudibras : 
Looking about, beheld pernicion 
. Approaching #n!ght from fell muſician. 


cle, &c. 

That latin was no more difficile 
Than for a blacbird tis to whiſtle, 
nor can any ſtile ſuffer ſuch eliſions as, 
How durſt th, I ſay, oppoſe thy —_ 
*Gainſt arms, N and eben 


and elſewhere, 


But carried on the war againſt © 
The common enemy „th ſaints. 


Where the rime is as licentious as the cliſions, But 
I were 


nothing can authoriſe — terms as s pernicion, di ” | 


4 1 . 
„ „„ e ERP Toy r Mm: Wo 
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were it poſſible, as it is not, to allow ſuch licentiouſ- 


neſs to Butler, how can it be indulged in Afilton, . . 


whoſe terms and ellipſes are often as barbarous as his 


ſtreſſes, eliſions, and coalitions? Nor can all his ex- 


cellence, which true Taſte muſt ever honor, warrant 
the french ammiral, the italian Jdeign'd, the latin 
volubil or opacous, the impracticable impregn, or the 
old bartauiluus, frighten, | firucken, clomb, enotb, nathe- 
tfs, wherewith, &c. or the ellipſe after, more than N 
the eliſion before gun. 
P. L. vi. 59. -—-nor with leſs dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high gan . 
or the gs. 
j. 763, = where champions bold 
Mont ride in arm 
This he well knew, - who ſweetly aid: * 
v. 122. For cloud thoſe looks 
That wont to be more chearful and ſerene. 
and the ſame great maſter who taught us, | 
] bam to obey is happineſs entire. | 
paid a compliment to latin and french, which engliſn 
cannot forgive: ES 
i. 337. Yet to their gerral's velcs they Mone 5 
or perhaps to our verſion of Scripture, ' which, ad- 
mirable as it muſt be owned, had ſet an example in 
this and . no longer of ſuch. 
force as t 


at Tus Paineirzzs or 
"CHAPTER . 
Of srir . | ; 


$ I of the obſolete. | 
\TILE n obſolete, either by that ods 


to which all human operation is liable, or by 5 


the improvements which, growing Taſte gradually 
makes on a language, till it reach at length the 
ſtandard of Analogy. At this happy ſtandard muſt 
it longeſt remain, as here indeed alone it is a lan- 
guage at all, till by recurring viciſſitudes of exceffive 
refinement or foreign intruſion, liberty, the glory 


and the danger of rational nature, either ſtretch into 


licence, or ſhrink inta ſlavery, and with purity of 
thought decline the purity of expreſſion. Though 
_ Jargon therefore neither can, nor ought to laſt long, 


far other muſt ſtill be the fate of Analogy, who can 
alone render a language ceeval with the nation that 


has formed it. Nor was it then the moſt judicious 

remark of a moſt judicious poet: E. on C. 480. 
Our ſons their fathers' failing language ſee; 

And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 


| The ſame Analogy therefore that kept ſome ancient | 


languages ſo long alive, or rather forbid them to dy 
with thoſe that ſpoke them, ſhall ſave moderns, now 
happily under her reign, not only from death but 
decay. That her reign, however haſtened, by our 
verſion of Scripture, was not fully come when that 
verſion was made; that many words, acceptations, 


con- 
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conſtructions and combinations have ſinee varied 
into total antiquation, we have had ſome few occa- 
ſions of glimpling, and may here take others. 
Certain words or certain ſenſes may doubtleſs 
grow old, and others reſpectively ſucceed, in a living 


language, which ſeldom however parts with poſſeſ- 
| ions once received by Analogy, who allows ample 


oe, powers of occafionally encreaſing them. A plain 
proof that Analogy's changes muſt be few, we find 
in the ſmall number of alterations that happened in 
the two centuries preceding her reign; alterations 


almoſt reducible to the following. While many an- 


cient terms, 8. 0 leſs common in proſe, have 


thence become the vorites of poetry, very few, if 


any, that were worth the retaining, bave totally 
vaniſhed from both. In ſome ſenfes ſeveral. have 
indeed difap peared, i in order to revive in others: as 
_ wealth and travel (firſt travail) let, fray, wax, en- 


treat,, and convince, loft in the ſenſes of welfare and 


labor; 30 of ohr act, tri ght, grow, treat, and convict. 


Fet is ſwallowed 1 up in fetch, and conſcience remains 4 —5 


for conſeiouſneſs b but in exalted ſtile. 


We affect no more to preſerve the old preterites 


root or rale, trode, holp, clomb, lift, than the par- 
ticiples Aructen or ſtricken, troden, holpen, holden 
(unless i in law) or than bounden and dread, but i in 
ſolemn participials. W 


The preterites ſpate, . ware, fware, "ft 5 
tare, gat; ſang, „ & c. are now become old out 
et Poetry and Picty can alie 


of high ſolemnity. 
prefer them : a5, 


"ys . X . 


ts 


- e 


_ 
| N 

l 

1 

2 

| 

b 
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Gad F pake theſe words, and ih, 


ſo E. on M. iii. 171. 


Thus then to man the voice of Nature 1 y 
Go, from the creatures thy inſtructions take. 
yet 199: 
Great 2 ſpoke : dbſervant man. obey d. 
Cities were built: ſocieties were made. 
The changes we obſerve of the moſt changeable, 


yet moſt ſubſiſting verb, which was in the writings 
of the elegant, as it ſtill is. in the mouths of the low, : 


1 be, thou beeft, &c. for I dn, thou art, Ke. 


St. Luke xxii. 52. Be ye come out as TR a 


thief, with ſwords and flaves? 


A firſt eſſay of compoſition we : perceive in an 


bupgred, the predeceſſor of enhungered. 


St. Matth. iv. 2. And when he had fa fled erty days 


and farty nights, he was afterward an hungred. 
Which we ſaw play along with its own part, that 
of who and whom; and his beſide its own, not only 
that of its but of ones, thence himſelf of one's-ſelf; 5 
while yet whe, its and ones were unknown or un- 


aſcertained: as, 


Our Father which art = Needs 


not worſe than whoſe for of which, when the liits 


of both were known: E. on C. 299. 


Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at ſight we find, 


That gives us back the image of our mind, 

Acts xii. 10, ——they came unto the i iron-gate, 
— opened to them of his own accord. 

St. Mark xii. 32, 33. There is one God and there 
is none other but he: and to love him with all the heart, 
and with all the n and with all the foul, 

35 and 
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and with all the firength, and to love his neighbor as 
| himſelf, is more 4 all eee, and your 

cri ſices. 

R0om. xiii. io. Love duh no ill to his niger N 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. e 

Otter for others is no leſs antiquated: as, 

Pf. xlix. 10. Rich men alſo dy, and leave thei = 

riches for other. 

Dhil. ii. 3. Let each fem other better than head; 
ſelves. 

Which were juſter both to greek and engliſh: 

Let all gſteem each other better than themſelves, 

| All ſeems oddly applied, 


Judges ix, 53. And. a certain woman 5 4 8 5 


of a milflone upon Abimelechs head, and al to . 4 * 


ſcull. 
= if for, and that to break, if not * with it brake ke. 


Falſe ee id ſo no concord at all 4 we 
find in certain paſſages | 
2 Sam. xviii. 25. There is tidings.. ter ; 
Ecclus. iii. 30. Water will quench a faning Sl x 5s 
and alms maketh an atonement for fins. 
xxxvii. 7. Every counſeller extolleth counſel but 
| there is ſome that counſelleth for himſelf. © | 
where ſome omitted would leave the due proverbial. 


ellipſe: for as we muſt be cautious how we join a: 


verb plural to a collective ſingular, ſo muſt we never 
join a ſingular verb to a collective plural, or repre- + 
ſent a ſingular noun however collective (unleſs per- 
haps people or cattle) by a plural pronoun: as, 
1 Sam. xx. 40. And — N bis artillery + 


\ A 8 £4775 2.2, <0 
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unto his lad, and ſaid unto bim: Go, carry them to 


the city. 


where artillery mould be proxied by it, or turned 


into its equivalent inſlruments or 9 which them 


would duly exhibit. | 
Did St. Luke ſay in nn as he does i in greek, 


viii. 45. The multitudes throng thee and preſs cher; * 


and ſayeft thou : Who touched me? 


there would be no need of collective licence, occaſi- 


oned perhaps by a tranſcriber's dropping a letter, 
To like cauſe may have been owing our 


Job xl. 1. Comfort ye, comfort yofor jun or 
yourſelves. 


1 Sam. xxv. 26. Now let thine enemies, and they 


that ſeek evil to my lord, be as Nabal. for let them be. 


On the other hand the governed appears for the 


governing in ſeveral ſuch queſtions as, 

Adds xiii. 25. Whom think ye that I am? 

for M &c. though with perfect propriety we *. 
Whom think ye me to be? &c. 


The ellipſe of the original ſeems inſerted i in the 


ſingular for the plural : 

St. Luke v. 10. And Jo was alſo James and John, 
the ſons of Zebedee. 

though was has a poſſibility of recondiement. 


No leſs injury is done to origin than to gram- 


mar, in various parts of the goſpels, where actions 


of one time are repreſented of different; or the os 


cages th is changed, though the time remains: as, 


St. Mark ix. 19. He anſwered him, and faith— 
xi. 27. And as he was walking in the temple, there 


come to him the chief priefts, &c. 


for, He, anſwering him, faith— _ or, 


. Hes on WR. Ed "He 
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or, Ee, anſwereth him and ſaith - | 
ſo, As he is walking—there come &c. | 
like St. Luke v. 22. He, anſwering, faid=— | 125 
or St. Matth. xxi. 23. And when he was come mo 
the temple, the chief prięſis &c. came— —- 

So St. Luke viii. 49. Hhile be yet ſpake, ther 
| cometh one &c. 
for, While he yet ſpeaketh, (or, is peaking) there co- 
meth one &c., _ 
| as St. Matth. xvii. 5. While he yet ſpake, beheld, a 
cloud overſhadowed them. _ 
0 prepoſitive and ſubjunctive moods diſagree: 
St. John vi. 28. hat ſhall we do, that we might 
work the works of God? 
3 And if 1 ſhould ſay, 1 hnow hin nat, 1 
ſhall be a kar like unto jou. 
: where may for might, and ſhould n would do 
every juſtice. | 


In the 1 or combination of the invari- 
aꝛʒble parts we find alſo ſome antiquations : of inſtru- 

mental for by is now no more in uſe than for to for. 
in order to, or ſimple to. 
St. Luke ix. 7, 8. Now Herod the tetrarch heard of 
all that was done by him : and he was perplexed becauſe = 
| that it was ſaid of ſome, er John was riſen from 
| the dead; &c. 

- Eph. v. 12. Ir is - even to ſpeak of thaſe 
things, which are done of them in ſecret. 

St. James v. 4. The hire of the laborers, which is 
of you * back by fraud, crieth. 


A 1 nl 


renn or 
for by ſome, by them, by you; and then by fraud 

would become through fraud, or fraudulently. 
So St. Luke, vii. 1 What tent ye out into the wil- 

dernefs for to ſee ? | 
muſt ſay with St. Matthew, xi. 7. MAhat went ye 
out into the wilderneſs to ſee? 
and ſo St. Matthew himſelf, xxiv. 1. his diſci- 
| ples came to him for to ſhew him the butldings &c. 
muſt ſay — ame to him in order to ſhow him, or, came 
unto him to ſhow him &c. | 

Of like pleonaftic kind have we at leaſt twice 
ofter and before, where one implies the other. 

1 Theſſ. ii. 2. But even after that we had ſuffered 
before, and were ſhamefully entreated, &c. 

Heb. x. 15. For after that he had ſaid before, &c. 
which ought for every reaſon to run 
But even having ſu ffered OE and m_ _ 
fully treated, &c. 

For. having ſaid before, die” 
ſo the greciſm but and if, which occurs more than 
once in the New Teſtament, were every way juſter 


do drigin and engliſh, but if too, but if indeed, or but 


F. as, 
7 St, Pet. iii. 14. But and i ” ſuffer for righteesſ- 
neſs ſake, happy are ye. 

St. Luke xx. 6. But and if we + ſay of men, Kc. 
Nor is what and if truer to either 

St. John vi. 62. What and if ye ſhall ſee &c. 

for What then if, or What if, or If then &c. 
With theſe rank or ever, now ere or before that 
PC. lviii. 8. Or ever your pots be made hot &c, 
Acts xxiii,. 15. A roc, or ever he come near, &c. 


Like 


— 
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Lil. as and when as are no leſs an © an- 
tiquated : 


Pf. ciii. 13. Like as a a father pitieth his own chil. 
dren, even fo 15 the Lord . unto them that fear 


him. 


as Pſ. cv. 13. What time as they went &c. 


ſo P. L. Now when as ſacred light began to dawn. 


nor can be more : abſurd Tha 1 of For that its con- 
trary: as ; 
2 Cor. xii. 20, 21. For I fear left, ads I come, 


T fhall not find you ſuch as I would, and that J ſhall 


be found unto you ſuch as ye would not: leſt there be 


debates, &c. and leſt, when I come again, my God © 


will humble me among * and that 1 _ bewwail 
.. 


5 where indeed, 2s often, lefl may he Held the equiva- 


lent of for fear that; a ſenſe however that will hete 
involve nme Fi it ſave Nenn ig: 


ts literally infine has the bebt men been 


: — into 


Rom. vi. 16. His fou 3 to whom bad 
obey 10 55 
4 Kings i iv. 6. Bring me yet a veſſel. 
Jer. xxx. 8. Strangers ſhall no more ſerve them- 


ce of bim. 


Judges xviii. 3. hat an thou in this Place ? 
for, His ſervants ye are, whom ye obey.” 

Bring me another veſſel. 

Strangers fhall no more make uſe (or, avail 


e of Dim. 


: : + 4 g 
4 0 is * 8 
4 _— * 5 e 
: ” 
! - 


\ 
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kat doeſt thou, or, eee 
* 


8 2. of « the foreign, and 5 "6 vg 


If a foreign idiom, even in native words, remain 
in ſpite of time ſo uncouth a picture, what ſay we 


to thoſe who in ſpeech or in writing interlard their 


ſtile with terms, phraſes or ſymbols, intelligible ** 
to ſuch as know other languages? 

French no longer lards engliſh but in cookery, or 
blazons it but in heraldry, who magnifies her myſte- 
ry ſtill higher by terms of a ſtill higher language. 
Without therefore diſputing the —— due to or 
and argent, more than to ſol and *. or even to 
him who (Dunc. iv. 317.) 

FTri'd all Hors-d euvres, all Liquenrs defin'd;; 5 

Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din'd. 

for many uſeful, if not as high, arts muſt we own 
ourſelves endebted to France, particularly the art- 
military, and its diction; its inſtruments and engines 
(except bow and arrow, fward and gun) its attacks. 
and defences in ſiege and in battle, its accoutrements, 
arrangements, &c. nay its every ſoldier and officer, 
from the youngeſt cadet to the capiain- general. But 
for a Briton to make a ſortie or maneuure inſtead of 
a a ſally or motion, were as much treaſon. againſt na- 
tive Analogy, as for a company of honeſt antigallt- 
cans to denominate themſelves Mf. or Meſfſreurs, ' 
That Latin was the language of Science, before 
her daughters came of age, proves ftill Medicines 
2polozy for . ſymbols too myſterious for 
| | 73M * 


Ja. 
, — 
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vulgar penetration. Nor need we wonder if Law, . 
or even Religion, ſtill title their deeds and hymns by 

one or more of thoſe words that formerly intro- 
duced them. One ſings therefore Te Deum, or 
Veni Creator, while the other pleads Magna Charta, 
ſuſpends the Habeas corpus, commands a Noli pro- 
ſequi, or iſſues a writ of certiorari. But as Law 
ſometimes (in default of roman) makes her own 
latin, ſo in latin ready-made ſhe ſometimes, like 
Phyſic, ſtops ſhort in good time. She therefore 


ſettles intereſt at ſo much per cent. per annum, appre- 


cCiates labor per diem, and goods per piece, per yard, 
per pound, &. item, lays impoſts, if not ad libitum, 
ad valorem; but does nothing unleſs die Lune, 
Mariis, Mercurii, Jovis, Veneris or Saturni, whe- 
ther A. M. or P. A. A. D. &c. FEES 

However fond thus be Form of her primitive 
language, ſhe has not quite loſt her attachment to 
venerable french; were it but in her e/oin-days, or 
in her courts of yer and terminer; when authority 
iſſues a conge d ẽlire, or when an innocent herald in 
parliament makes the old oyes reecho to naiſe, or 
when as innocent critics in a theatre roar encore, 
ſo much more britiſh than bis which frenchmen i 
hiſs from the pit or gallery. | 

Science ſtill. loves learned initials, eſpecially of 
titles ſtill conferred in latin: as L. L. B., L. L. D., 
or F. U. D.; S. T. P. characters too venerable for 
vernacular appearance, and infinitely too profound 
for mere mothertonguemongers; though A. B. and 
A. M. and AA. D. by the power of tranſpoſition, 
and B. D. or D. D. independant of that power, ; 

_ 1 5 prove 


_ 


2 Tur PRIVSCI I ES or 5 
prove ſoon as familiar to the cunning decypheresy 


as F. R. S., C. C. C. Ke. 
Nor would the great Satyriſt of pedantry have 


himſelf left a greek word in an engliſh verſe, and 
k characters, but to ſoften the ſatyr under 
a foreign vail, while the rime rendered it at leaſt 


that in gree 


utterable by the engliſh reader: Dunc. iv. 243. 
Thine is the genuine head of many a houſe, 
And much divinity without a Ng. 


But, while latin, as well as greek, is forſaking 


not only the Pulpit, and the Bar, but the healing 


Faculty, who would think that the engliſh Dramatis 


per ſonæ yet manent, that every ſingle one of them 
enters ſolus or fola, and manet till he or ſhe exit, 
and at length exeunt omnes? e 

That learning is no leſs eſſential to Trade than 
to Science, we cannot but perceive in every ſhop- 
keeper's bill, as well as in every merchant's cor- 
reſpondence ; ; and certainly in the ſcience of ac- 


counts, it is as rational that J. s. d. g. or grs. denomi- 


nate as initials pounds, ſhillings, pence, farthings, as 
that pds. ſb. pce. F. or fgs. ſhould repreſent in like 
manner the french livres, ſols or ſous, deniers, quarts, 
if not guartiers; or the latin Iibrae, ſolidi, denarit, 
uadrantes. And who, without learning, can either 
read or write ſuch a paragraph as the following ? 
We have ſhipped goods on board the Dido, 
Capt. Eneas Steerwel (O. D. C.) who fails from 
Leith, via London, for Neva Scotia; &c. x 


Melfi. the Co. conſidering no more the danger of 


praying or * in _ than that of rl in 
french. | 
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As for newſmongers contradicting the advices. 
per laſt, or of the firſt li. for their ſettling alike the 
affairs of Nova Scotia and thoſe of New-England, 
while they know juſt as much of Anglia Vetus as of 
New Scotland; their conſiſtency, if not their know- 
lege, is equivalent to, that of thoſe who as gravely 
mention a cuſtos rotulorum, as a maſter of the rolls. 

N. B. by way of P. S. we need no longer wonder 


if britiſh printers and readers, independant of human 5 


learning, prove intuitively acquainted with any 
MS. or MSS. with id. ibid. i. e. e.g. or u. g. 
nay with the phyz of viz. which excludes ſeize. & 12. 
G ef} 

If theſe be fo Fair and 2 pictures, who dare 
attack as obſcure the common engliſh abbreviations? 
conſiſting of initials, of an initial and a final, or per- 
haps of an initial, medial, and a final letter: as, 
O.. 1. N. S. the wind at . S. V. Mr. and Mrs. 
——embarked i in the N. S. of Liſbon, tesa 
with dr. Dr. & c. : 70 : 
- Occaſional contractions are fo 3 made 
of words already mentioned at large, or often re- 
curring; as if the eye could not bear what the ear 
and underſtanding muſt ſuffer: thus lord becomes 
Au., lordſhip or ladiſhip, Ip. , ſometimes the Se King, | 
bay Bie, | 

Where the words fs not * or muſt not 
be mentioned, ſome ſhrewd politictans or polemics, 
to the initial or initials ſubjoin, -or between the 


1 initial and final inſert, ſymbolic blanks or ſtars, 


adapted in ſize ar number to the letters ſo cun- 


ogy: at once clided and expreſſed. To exemplify 
HS this 
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this were but to propagate a ſcience ſufficiemly 
known, or to unfold a myſtery which is bright only 
by exceſſive dark, _ e obſcurity” Ponen: its 
own reward. | 
In the doctrine of abbreviation and its picure, 
the learned have been much divided upon one mo- 
mentous point. If the arguments on both ſides be 
fairly ſtated, the _ Sar” _ come in time 
= > it.. - 
When the ation] joins the initial and nal, 
or perhaps divides them only by a medial conſo- 
nant, ſome pronounce, That in orthography (alone 
at preſent concerned) a full ſtop ſhould conclude, 
though the ſenſe be continued, to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
- abbreviation from a perfect word; that, if other 
mutilations, which retain but the beginning of a 
word, are by every pen allowed this petty diſtinctive, 
as A. for Aulus, L. for Lucius, MH. for Marcus or 
Mucius, P. for Publius, F. for Furius, T. for Titus, 
Tullus or Tullius, D. for Decius or Decimus, C. 
for Caius, Q. for Quintus or Quintius or Quinctius, 
Cn. for Cneus, Sp. for Spurius, Ser. for Sergius, 
| Servius or Servilius; Oct. for Ofavius, Octacilius 


or October, &c. much more may ſuch. as preſerve 


both beginning and end, nay ſometimes the middle, 
be indulged an attendant they ſo much more de- 


ſerve: that, in ſhort, if reaſons ſo cogent do not . 
. convince, the unexceptioned practice of England 


muſt ſupport a claim which a none but a ee 
could attack. 


To fo much reaſon the attacker pretend e 
anſwer: ST | 


That 


error, is a common caſe in the moſt poliſhed coun- 
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| That te diſtinguiſh any groop of conſonants from 
A ma ſtop can be needful; becauſe whoever 
knows any thing, knows there ean be — 

even ſyllable, without a vowel. . *, 

That, in the next place, far from diſtinguiſhing; 

the abbreviation from a word, it, on the 

often confounds one word with another: as d. for 

dear, doctor, &c. with dr. for draper, driver, &c. 
| That, if a word ſtopping; ſhort, yet with a full 


ſound, as capt. for captain, neceſſarily demands the 


ſign of ſuch ſtop toſhow it means no other than the 
word which it only begins, {for a whole word un- 
ſtopt it might be); a union of lifeleſs extremes, 
parted or not by a medial 'equally lifeleſs, cannot 
pretend like neceſſity for by pony, alſo to ſtop 
.. 
That a — may be valgar; and but a vulgar 


try, particularly in matters of the native languages 

which, through the inability of the low, and the in- 

attention of the high, is too commonly left to re- 
fine itſelf, by the aid of remoter enquirers. But, 

| becauſe an error is vulgar, muſt it never be cor- 

rected? How then Ts a, os eren at 

its preſent ſtandard ? | - 

That, if precedent on the contrary be the Jap 
in orthography, precedent may here be better urged _ 
againſt than for the point, no ſuch ſymbol having 
ever concluded a blankt or ſtarred term, where only 
an initial and a final, with fometimes perhaps a 
medial articulation, are found. If then the — 

r r for the defer &c. the . r for 
— 


*. — 
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the es the minifter, &c. the i for 
maſters, minifters, monſters, &c. or 3 for miſ- 
cconſtructiuns, miſrepreſentations, or fifty other things, 

never claimed a ſtop, for what better reaſon can dr, 


mr or mrs for doctor, me (if not n __ 


miſtreſs, claim one? 


That if foreigners, infine, were ting from bonita | 


Tweed, ſhould be apter to inveſtigate engliſh than 


the ſons of the capital, their ſituation itſelf accounts 


for their greater enquiry ; nor need multitudes deter 


from impugning any . which none bat real | 


. would defend. . 


8 3 of the redundant or plednaic 


Flow the obſolete, the rene and the « enigmä- 
tie, avoid we the next exceſs, which is the pleona- 


tic. However the unintelligible or the mutilated 


may be ſometimes affected, the redundant ſeems the 
greateſt danger to which human language is liable. 
Stile may prove jejune from a paueity of words, 
but far more jejune from a paucity of idea's. The 
exceſſive laconic runs into the quaint, and diſap- 
points the ear with the underſtanding. Verboſity 
ſtarves one, while ſhe fills the other: or, as a rill 
may ſo ſhrink as to deny refreſhment, the torrent, 
far from quenching, drowns the drinker. Into the 
latter extreme is genius more likely to run: we are 
apter to expreſs all we mean, than to know preciſely 
when we have done ſo. As cautious muſt we be 
therefore not to multiply words, but with idea's, as 
to make no e where nothing i is repreſented. 


CC WG OY 0 Wy OO, 


Hence 


0 RN 3 a © 
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Hence appears the abſurdity off. init 
from whence J. ” from from ul. 15 
from hence | : | from from here 
from thence 3 from rom there 
_ wherem p in in which © 
hereof 4 & © of in this. 2110: 
&c. ; | 3 | UC" 
to approach near þ to come near near 
to advance forward | to go forward forward 
to return back | | to turn back back 
co follow after : to go after after 
Se. J ; Ss -- 


But, while no plea cam be urged for taking captive 
or priſoner a miſerable wretch, that is, for taking a 
wretched wretch or a miſerable miſerable creature, 
who, is already talen, though ſome find additional 
ſtrength in the duplication; ; It muſt be allowed that 
up, down, or other directives, are not always re- 
dundantly ſubjoined to verbs that ſeem to contain 
them, that on the contrary they may add a certain 
gradation or continuance, if not expreſſneſs, to the 
direction already implied, though they much more 
commonly add nothing but tautology. Fhus to 
follow after may ſignify to follow at ſome diſtance, 
or for ſome time, though none can venture to 
' precede before; or ought to venture on aſcending up, 
more than on deſcending down : yet riſe up and /ink 
| down are idioms which may add to the idea ſome- 
what beyond riſe and int; however often they may 
elſewhere prove circumlocutional. So fand up and 
fit down complete the action, while and and 2 
. N ö 0 


— 
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do but continue it. Riſe ap indeed FIR ap- 
pears in poetry, n $5 be found there: 
1 8 

Lo! earth receives him from the bending ae, 

Sink down, ye mountains; and ye valleys, riſe. | 

Various are the inaccuracies of like kind, 
which, did they not ſometimes drop from otherwiſe | 
elegant pens, would be unworthy obſervation : as 
under (for in) ſubjection, under (for in) the ſhade ; 

which latter, though the french could not bear it, 

boaſts itſelf tranſlated from the latin. But what 
language, or what analogy ſhall warrant a collec- 
tives's becoming the regimen of a prepoſition that 
can affect only a plural ? as among Nee ng” 
the number, &c. 

Not however to collect together any greater va- 
riety of additional inftances and examples, with 
which it were no hard matter, but on the contrary 
very eaſy, not only to fwell in an exceſſive degree vo- 

lumes perhaps already, if not long ago, over and above 
bulky and voluminous, but even to fall up a whole li- 
brary of books ; and which igffances and examples 
might, nay certainly would, arraign, and put to the 
| bluſh (if this indeed be, as ſome think that it is not, 
poſſible) a great many celebrated authors; and rouſe 
wt fulmination the moſt tremendous tribunals of criti- 
”  _ciſm; which therefore, and for this eſpecial very good 
reaſon, might claim, vindicate and require his Ma- 
jeſty's royal privilege and licence, being totally denied 
the privilege and licence of her royal majeſty Ana- 
logy ; from the doctrines wherein” I have initiated 
yup my candid Readers, and the attention _ 
wit 


vx have elſewhere taſted the beauties; thoſe like all 
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wi ye have heard me; from hence, 1 ſay, ye now 
ſufficiently. perceive the wiſdom of her law: 
In THE MULTITUDE OF WORDS THERE 
WANTETR NOT SIX. 
and muſt equally confeſs in letters adi in * that 
in the exceſs of any thing ever ſo e ed r 
its excellence loſt. | 
Moderation muſt prove then the ul of Ele- 
gance, nor leſs in the uſe of figures than of words. 
To inſtance only in ſimile and alliteration, of which 


other beauties, as ſurely as they pleaſe in their proper 
employment, ſo ſurely muſt they cloy by exceſs, 25 
Wille therefore none loved a ſimile better, or 
could make a finer than Swift ; witneſs, 
As nat' ral life the body warms, | 
And, ſcholars teach, the ſoul informs; 
So honor animates the whole. 
And is the ſpirit of the ſoul. _ 
| While none could more ſolidly inſtruct, or more 
wantonly exemplify; witneſs his rapſody on Tau TY 
where he ſays: : 
But firſt with care employ your thoughts, 
Where critics markt your former ſaults; 
The trivial turns, the borrow'd wit, | 
The ſimileꝰs that nothing fit; SER EI 7 
Ne. 
Or oft when epithets you link” 
In gaping lines to fill a chink 
Like ſtepping-ſtones to ſave a ride, | 
In ſtreets where kennels . are too wide; - 
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Or like a heelpiece, to ſupport © 
A cripple with one foot too ht ;; 
Or like a bridge, that joins a mariſn 
To moorlands of a diff rent pariſ n; 
So have I ſeen ill coupled hounds 
Drag diff rent ways in miry grounds: 4 
So geographers, in Afric-maps, 
With ſavage pictures fill their gaps; 
And o'er unhabitable do wẽoõ ns 
: Place elephants for want of towns; &c. 
yet, with all this luxuriance of ſimile, its extrava- 
gance found no ſeverer critic than himſelf, who 


wrote for this purpoſe his ann og which- 
contained nothing elſe : 


My paſſion is as muſtard frong, 
I fit all ſober fad; 
Drunk as a piper all day long, 
Or like 2 march-hare mad, 
* | 
| Nor is this jumble of ſimile's a more mate "IA 
than his Love ſong i in the modern taſte © 


* 


Flutt' ring ſpread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart; 
I a ſlave in thy dominions, 
Nature muſt give way to art. 


Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, . 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 
See my weary days conſuming, 
All beneath your flow'ry rocks; 
&c. „ 
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By ſuch exemplifications did he explode 'non- 
ſenſe of various kinds, while Gay without diffi- 
culty ridiculed, in his preface to the fhepherd's 
week, the extravagant alliterations, formal repe- 
titions, and _ pedantic antitheſes of "O02 ancient 
ſtile : 
Great marvell hath it been (and that not unwontbly | 
to diverſe worthy wits) that ERS 
again: 

Vierih, as litile pleaſance be irs F 
taſte, from all the fine finical newfangled * ; 
of this gay gothic garniture, &c. 
and again: * Os 

Yet hath his ſhepherd's bey, at 3 4 raiſed bis 

ruſtick reed to rhymes more . g than rural Ke. 
So on the other hand: 

That principally, courteous di whereof 1 would 
| © bave thee to be advertiſed (ſeeing I depart from the 
vulgar uſage ) is touching the language of my ſhepherd; . 

which is, foothly to ſay, fuch as is neither ſpoken by 
the country-maiden nor the courtly dame; nay not 
only ſuch as in the preſent times is not uttered, but 
was never uttered in times paſt; and, if I judge 
aright, will never be witered in times future: it 


' having too much of the country to be fit for the court, | 


tos much of the court to be fit for the country; too much 
of the language of old times to be fit for the preſent, 
too much of the preſent to have been fit for the old, - 
and too much of both to be fit for any time to come. 
Granted alſo it is, that in this my language, I ſeem _ 
unto myſelf; as a London-maſon, who calculateth his 
- work for a term Y yum. when he buildeth with old 


materials 
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materials upon a ground-rent that is not his den, 


which ſaon turneth to rubbiſh and ruins. For this 


point, ti reaſon can 1 alledge, anly prone en- 


. having led me thereunto. 


Theſe inſtances and the like ſhow neither more 


nor leſs than that, whatever is exceſſive, is unna- 
tural; and whatever is unnatural, is monſtrous ; 
but argue no more againſt the due application of 


ſimile, antitheſis, or even alliteration, &c. than 


avarice againſt economy, extravagance againſt 
ws or pedantry againſt . 


84. The Goxcuunon, 5 


| The plan of building once formed, the firſt re- 
quiſite is proper materials: in literary ſtructure, the 


firſt choice proves that of language exactly ſuited to 


ſubſect and object, as well as to the Kind of a 
ſition. 


The ſecond care is that of conſtruction, or of fo 


_ diſpoling and compacting the materials, that in a 


ſentence, a paragraph, a diſcourſe or a poem, in 
aà whole work, or in any member, the parts ſo necef- 
farily or naturally introduce, ſtrengthen and adorn 


each other, as. to begin without ſurpriſe, continue 
without anticipation, and conclude without diſap- 
pointment ; that is, to propoſe and invite, to in- 
ſtruct and entertain, to evince and ſatisfy. Of ma- 
terials ſelected, wrought and arranged to produce 
_ this effect, it were redundant to ſay there muſt be 
a ſufficiency, as diſtin& from elliptic curtailment, 
2 from pans length. > 


The 
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The materials muſt not only be proper,” fuffi- 
cient, and duly: conſtructed: they muſt be per- 
fectly conſiſtent with each other. Every part 
muſt be of a piece in itſelf, as all the parts 
muſt make a. uniform whole. Every member 
has not the ſame office; and ſo all neither can, 
nor ought to be equally: ſhining, equally ſtrong, 
or equally high. Yet all the members, hum- 
ble or high, ſhining” or ſtrong; compacting or 
compacted, by maintaining an equal propriety, 
and mutual ſubſervience, claim each in its ſta- 
tion, its proportioned honor. By the conſiſtence 
therefore, as well as gradation of the various 
parts, each member of the ingenious fabric giving 
luſtre or ſtrength to the reſt, the work pro- 
ceeds from part to part, till nothing can be 
added, abated, or improved; till in the union 
of eaſe, order and perſpicuity, of ſtrength, ac- 
curacy, and elegance, all muſt acquieſe wh .- 
they cannot reſiſt, and admire what they dare 
not mend. | 


Thus bes it been 0 6 inveſtigate 
and aſcertain the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
in all its parts of Ortboepy and Ortbography, 
Etymology, Syntax, Profody ; or more intelligi- 
bly, of ſpeaking and writing, of formation, con- 
 feruftion, and verfification ; nor only to fix li- 
teral propriety, but to digeſt the figures of Rhe- 
toric, as well as the language of Poetry; to 


communicate talent and inſpire taſte, by poin- 
ting what is to be avoided, and what to be 


I | imitated, 
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_ imitated, by furniſhing. at once the precept and 
the power, and evincing, through the whole, 
every queſtionable aſſertion by Reaſon along with 
Example. | Such has been the attentive execu- 
tion of that Plan, which could alone fix a 
ſtandard for inſtability, or promiſe permanence to 


a living tongue; and which by laying the foun- 
dation of UnivzAeAI GRAMMAR, an- 


ticipates nme. 


